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SAPOLIO 


is in charge of the ‘‘uplift work’’ in the community. It Cleans, 

Scours, Polishes, not only in the home, but the Sapolio spirit 

shows itself in the very streets. Sapolio-kept homes create self- 
respect and a community interest, and everywhere Sapolio 


Works Without Waste 


























RGAN’S SONS CO., Sole Manufacturers 
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NOTICE: WINTER NOT ADMITTED 
IN EVERY CITY PARK IN CALIFORNIA, IN THE DEPTH OF WINTER, WHICH MEANS WHEN THE GRASS IS THICK AND 


DEEP AND FLOWER-DECKED, CHILDREN ARE ROLLING ON THE: LAWNS, BOATING ON LITTLE LAKES, FEEDING 
WATERFOWL, WHILE ATLANTIC RECREATION GROUNDS ARE BUT FROZEN STRONGHOLDS OF OLD KING COLD 





D MISSION INN, RIVERSIDE 


THE CLOISTER SWEET FORGETFULNESS 


) SEEK SAN RY FRO IE ASSAULTS OF WINTER, WITH A BOOK UNDER THE VINE- 
CARN LY TAKE HORSE OR AUTO DOWN 
ERY HAND FOR THE FAMILIAR FACES 














IN GOLDEN GATE PARK, SAN FRANCIS( 
AIR AND GASOLINE 
BUSY E OF THE STREETS IN THI 
THE ROADS H MAGNIFICENT 
KNOW WHAT I1 rO BE SHUT 











SUN AND 
HARRIES THE 
rHE CURBS 
WHICH NEVER 


LIFE’S BEST MIXTURE: 
ICICLE-POINTED WIND 
VENDORS LINI 
OF MOTOR CARS 


STORAGI 


CITIES, WHERE NO SLEET OR 
ENCHANTED WINTER SEASON, AND WHERI PHROUG 
PHOUSAND-ACRE PARKS FEEL THE SWIF'l Is 

AWAY IN WINTER 


FLOWER 


PRESSURI 
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FOURNEY OF WINTER KNIGHTS 
THE POLO PLAYERS OF EVERY NATION, IN THE BRILLIANT 
AIRY FLAGS FLUTTER DURING CONTESTS OF INTERNATIONAL 
HAVE FORGOTTEN THE EXISTENCE OF WINTER IN A LAND 
JULY AND JANUARY ARE ALIKE 
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WHERE NIGHTFALL, NOT 


NKS AT PASO ROQLES 


SNOWFALL, STOPS THE GAMI 
GAMES, IS THE ONE WHICH HE 
THE GOLFER THAT WINTER'S I 
SPREADING GREEN 


WHO PLAYS IT IS EVER LOTH 


tESTRAINING HAND FALLS MOST HEI 
IN WELCOME TO THI 


LOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHIC 


TO STOP, CONSEQUENTLY IT IS UPON 
AVILY. BUT ON THE CALIFORNIA HILLS, 
RSUE, UNINTERRUPTEDLY THE 


THAT HAS YET BEEN INVENTED 


LONG WITHHELD RAINS, HE MAY PI 
AL SPORT, AS WELL AS THE WISEST 


MOstT 





WINTER, AND NO FARTHER! 


USTAINED 


BAFFLEI 











AT THE CROSS-ROADS OF OUTDOOR WINTER 


PASADENA IS SET IN THE HEART OF AN AUTOMOBILIST’S PARAD } OF BOULEVARDS THAT SWING FOR MANY MILES 
AS BROAD AND SMOOTH AS THE APPIAN WAY, AMONG ORANGE GROVES, LIVE-OAK GLENS AND GREEN LOMAS 
THROUGH CLEAN AND PLEASANT LITTLE TOWNS, YET ALWAYS WITHIN HAIL OF A BIG CITY’S LIFE AND TRAFFI¢ 





























rik COAST CONSTANT SUMMER 


RNIA, EACH MORNING THE WALKS OF YESTERDAY MAY BI 

OF SHOVEL AND PAIL. BUT WHO WOULD NOT GLADLY 

HE SNOWY DRIFT IS ONLY SAND, PILED UP BY A PLAYFUI 
WARMED BY THE WINTER SUN 





HOTEL OAKLAND, OAKLAND 


THE MIRROR OF THE THREE ASONS 


WINTER CAN NEVER SEE HIS FACE IN THIS CHARMED LASS. HE MAY FIND ONLY THE MOCKERY OF SNOWY 


SAILS, WHITE DRIFTS OF MARGUERITES AND SHASTA DAISIES, ICY GLIT t OF SWIFT AUTOS, FLASHING IN THE 
SUN, THE MANTLE FLUNG ACROSS THE HILLS BELONGS TO SPRING, THE SUNSHINE IS SUMMER'S OWN, THE AIR 
Is WINE FROM AUTUMN’S CHOICEST CASK 














SANTA BARBARA 


MISSION OF 

THE HOSPICE OF THE PADRES 
ALONG THE KING'S HIGHWAY CENTERS OF 
THEM ARE RUINED NOW rH 
STRANGER AMPLER 


SONOMA 


THOUGH MOST OF 


THEM, OFFERING THE 


TWEEN SAN DIFGO AND 

ALIFORNIA WAS YOUNG, 

tEAT HOTELS STAND BESIDE 
PRADITIONAL SPIRIT 


IN THI 


MISSIONS STOOD BI 


WHEN 


PWENTY-€ 
HOSPITALII N THE DAYS 
cS NOT FOR HOSPIC 


tAVELER 
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WELCOMI 
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DEL MAR, NEAR SAN LUIS REY 


AT THE HOUR OF V 
E TURNING IN TO HOSPICE AFTER THE MOTOR-RUN ALONG THE FIRST LEAGUES OF THE PADRES’ PATHWAY 
THE CAR AWHILE HERE ON THE VERY HILL WHERE FATHER JUNIPERO RESTED AT VENING AMONG THE 
Y PINES. THESE TREES GROW NOWHERE ELSE IN THE WORLD FIVE-NEEDLED PINES IN) PICTURESQUE 
OUTLINE AGAINST THE SUNSET SEA 





CHRISTMAS TREES 


THE WINTER I IN SNOW ON THE LOFTY SLOPES OF THE 
WAS 1 N THE AGES BEFORE THESE ANCIENT 
D AMID FERNS AND WOODLAND FLOWERS, 


MAN 





site, Po | 
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ere a Be 


OFF FOR A WINTER’S DAY ON THE LINKS 


RESTS OF OAK AND PINE CROWD AS THOUGH MARSHALED IN A VAIN ATTEMP% rO HID rHE GOLF 
SE THAT SPREADS ITS VERDANT LURE BEYOND THEM, THEY APPEAR TO BE JOINED IN AN INEFFECTUAL 
PIRACY TO DIVERT TO FLOWERY PARK OR ROCKY SEASHORE THE DEVOTEES WHO HAVE SWORN TO DRIVI 

A WEE WHITE BALI ACROSS A WIDE GREEN LEA 





A CASTLE IN SPAIN 


ORERS FOLLOWED THE BRIGHT WATERS ALONG THE COAST 

PED CRAFT OF TODAY WHICH SKIMS THE ROAD AS A YACHT 

+ BESIDE THE DOOR, rHE ROAD LIES FAIR AHEAD, LET US 
THE GLORIOUS SPEED OF OUR NEW POWERS 
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A STREET AT VENICE 





WHERE IGNORANCE. OF WINTER, IS BLISS 


OF MIRACULOUS 
MIDSUMMER 
ABLOOM 


AT THE CALIFORNIA BEACHES, AN ATLANTIC CITY APPEARS TO BE ENJOYING A PERIOD 

EMANCIPATION FROM THE FREEZING SPELL THAT STILLS ITS TEEMING SUMMER LIFE, THE GALETY OF 

IS IN THE AIR, ON THE CROWDED BOARD-WALKS, ON THE SWOOPING SCENIC RAILWAYS, ON THE BEACHES 
WITH PARASOLS, SUNLIT MERRIMENT IS AS CEASELESS AS THE SURE 




















THEATER, BERKELEY 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC IN CALIFORNIA 


\ {IAT CAROLS UNDER CALIFORNIAN SKIES MAKES NO VAPOR ON A FROSTY AIR. BIRDS ECHO ITs 
FROM SUN-STEEPED HEDGES, FROM TREE-TOPS LEAFY AGAINST THE SUN, GLADNESS OVERFLOWS IN 
MUSIC, BORNE THROUGH CRYSTAL AIR TO WORSHIPERS IN THE TEMPLE OF THE OUT-OF-DOORS 






















































AT THE SIGN o” - 4 ei: 
ee POINSETTIA 22a 


How the Wonderful Hospice Established by 2 


SS 
the Padres, a House of Many Mansions # 


Along the King’s Highway, in California, 
Keeps Open House in Winter to Pilgrims 
Who Seek a Refuge from Old King Cold 


By JOHN S. McGROARTY 
DECORATIONS BY LAURA E. FOSTER 


NCE upon a time there was a poet who had a bad cold in his 
head. He had gone through a rather severe winter, and he was 
looking forward, after the manner of poets in particular, to the 
coming of balmy spring. But though the calendar showed the 
proper months for Nature’s awakening, the snow coverlet was 

still pulled up tightly under her nose and there was nothing stirring. The 
poet sniffled and complained. Had he been an ordinary mortal he would have 
growled something about its being ‘‘beastly weather.”’ Being a poet, he sighed 
and murmured, ‘Now Winter lingers in the lap of Spring!’ The quotation 
furnishes internal evidence that this was no Californian poet. For in California, 
as every local poet and peasant knows, immediately upon the coming of the 
November rains, bonny Spring, green-clad and flower-crowned, leaps plump 
into the lap of Winter and sits there joyously until the coming of Summer. 
Her shining robes, azure-skirted, emerald-tunicked, cover the knees of December, 
her poppy-gold hair streams across the breast of January—only the snow- 
white beard of winter, as the Average Poet knows him, shows frostily above 
her. This is the way the California Poet, innocent of influenza, views the 
wintry world about him. ‘Translated for the Common People, it refers to the 
rippling blue of the Pacific along sunny beaches, the spread of grassy hills 
and deep-hued orange groves between the sea and the Sierra, the glow of 
poppies amid the rising grain, and above it all, the eternal snows of California’s 
mountain wall. 

Such is winter with us in God’s golden land. It must be from an inherited 
habit that we continue to call the season from November 
to March by the name of ‘winter.’ Surely there could 
not be a more stupid anomaly of speech. Is this winter, 
when the valleys and the hillsides are aflame with 
flowers? Does not winter mean death? Yet here is life— 
the singing rains, the green orchards, the blossoming 
trees, the songs of birds and unfettered brooks. 

The marvel of the Californian winter is no unknown 
wonder. For years the happy region along the coast 
has been made the winter haven for those who were 
able to escape the icy rigors of the Fast. It is the marvel 
.» of the Californian summer that is now being brought 
‘ te the attention of the Other Places. These are only 
just learning that summer throughout California is a 
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divine institution, a 
matter of rainless sky 
from May to October, 


with no excessive << 
heat, with cool nights 
and no thunder and 
lightning. Now the 
throngs of — visitors 
from the outlands 


constitute an endless 
procession the whole 
year round within our 
But it is probable that winter will always attract the greater 
throngs of strangers. The word has gone irrevocably abroad that Pasadena 
celebrates her Carnival of Roses on New Year’s day, when the outlands, clear 
back to Plymouth Rock, aches to the very marrow of the bone with bitter 


sunny borders. 


cold. The California Iowa Society holds its picnic with an attendance of 
30,000 expatriates under blue skies and amid endless tlowers on Washington's 
Birthday. The girls of the San José Normal School, in white dresses, celebrate 


fétes of blossoms on green lawns every so often at seasons of the year when 
the river is frozen over at Detroit and snow blockades the streets of New York. 
The Olympic Club of San Francisco calls on Father Neptune, running afoot 
through the smiling landscape of Golden Gate Park to swim in the tumbling 
surf near the Seal Rocks. And in an increasing number of places, in central 
California, as the pretty custom grows, Santa Claus distributes gifts from a 
brilliantly decorated redwood tree, otherwise undisturbed among its forest 
brethren, to gleeful youngsters gathered in the sunny woodland. 

This is my excuse, then, this December morning, as you sit beside your fire, 
resigned to the sentence which winter, the world’s jailer, has laid upon you, 
for surprising you with the suggestion that we go on a pilgrimage together— 
you to have the choice of Weapons, so to speak —automobile, saddle-horse, 
boat, or the good legs the Lord has given you as he gave them to Father 
Junipero for that glorious Californian pilgrimage in the days of old. Indeed, 
we shall use all the means at hand—sometimes one and again another. You 
need not remind me that you have put your car in winter storage, that your 
pony is warmly housed, that ice-boating is exhilarating but dithcult, and that 
you are not particularly eager to tramp in arctics and ear 
tabs. Never mind all that; I am talking of California. 
Nothing need hinder our pilgrimage there; railway train, 
automobile, horse and the foot of man pass unimpeded 
by winter’s snow, for there is no winter in California save 
that which hangs far up in the clouds on the hoary summits 
of the mountains. 

Forth let us fare together, then, on a pilgrimage through 


God’s golden land where winter is only a name, 
— and let me show you what its people are doing in 

actual detiance, or disregard, of the calendar. We 
shall be guests at the most wonderful caravansary of the 
world, a vast Inn, warmed by solar heat, decorated by the 
Master Artist, furnished with the delights of the beautiful 
outdoors. The sign of the Inn glows red against a back 
ground of green and blue and silver. It is the poinsettia, 
the flower that blooms at Christmas-tide. 


motor 






What California will be like in another half-century, or 
even in another generation from now, the mind can hardly 
imagine, so tremendously will it have been changed by the 
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restless energies of a popu- 
lation which increases with 
marvelous rapidity, year by 
year, both from without 
and within. When the last 
waste place has been made 
to bloom, when the last 
rough trail has been mac- 
adamized, when there shall 
be lights to lead the 
traveler by night from 
I:scondido’s hidden vale to 


Modoc’s lava caves and plains of juniper, when the loneliness shall be banished 
even from Soledad, it is only for the dreamer of dreams to say what the wonder 





of California shall be. 
lovely beyond words to tell. 


But, also, much shall then be lost that now is dear and 
Wherefore, as it concerns you and me, the time 
to trek the golden stretches of El Camino Real is today—with the blue sky 
above us and the shining sea below, with the song of the mocking-bird and 
linnet and the winds from the sea for music, the flame of wildflowers on the 
uplands and in the valleys, with moon and stars by night, the sun by day and, 
in their time, the soft, sweet rains, the open road, the gleaming spires and 
clustering roofs of clean, hospitable towns, roses and orchard bloom, sea and 
desert and the wide, wide sky. 

To see California, to know it and to get the very feel of it in your soul, it 
is necessary only to wander up and down its golden length what way you will. 


The place you last see is perhaps the place you will like best. You may settle 
down anywhere and be satisfied with that particular spot as a home, but you 
will never rid yourself wholly of the California wanderlust. You will be 
unable to resist the desire to see Monterey and Los Gatos and Hollywood 


neighbors. 


in California. 


miles. 








It has been that way from the beginning of civilization 
Junipero Serra, the immortal founder of the 
Franciscan Missions, made many journeys on foot from his 
own beloved Mission of San Carlos at Carmel across the 
green hills from Monterey, to San Diego and San Francisco, 
as well as to San Gabriel, San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara 
and other places where his long battle line of Christ was 
flung. And, in the old days that followed the first coloniza- 
tion of the country, long before a railroad was dreamed of, 
when California bred the finest horses and the best horsemen 
in the world, a man would think nothing of riding a hundred 
In 1846, Captain Fremont and a 
few companions rode from Los Angeles to Monterey and 
back in the space of eight days—a distance of eight hundred 


miles to dine with a friend. 


Indeed, there can never come a time when the dwellers 
know the wanderlust of 
land. To go beyond its boundaries, it is true they may not 
desire, but there will be none to confine himself to his own 
habitat much longer than a few months at atime. The sea 


of California shall not 


and all the other places between Siskiyou and San Diego, just so often. It 
is not as though you were in New York and never cared to see Pittsburg, or in 
Chicago and never cared to see St. Paul. 
Francisco at certain intervals or be unhappy. 
come south as surely as the cranes. 


The Los Angeles man must see San 
The northern denizen must 
That the distance from San Francisco to 
Los Angeles is as great as the distance from Boston to Charleston on the 
Atlantic coast, does not intluence these people at all. It is as though they were 


their own 
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ins will bee KON, The spol on which 
ve camped on a day and night of glory 
is sure to lure him back some other 
day. There is always some grove of 


oaks. of evpress. pil e or giant redwoods 


vhich vet he has not seen, some bright 
bay or estuary in the ocean’s curve, 





some canyon musical with falling 
iters, a vallev, a hill or some wild 
wood glen. And nature never puts 


to hinder him, winter or 
his is the thing that is making California the playground of the 
e most progressive section of the earth—climate! And God threw 
in everything else—soil, water, gold, silver, oil, wine and corn—with the climate. 
So, what must the thought of this mean to the man and the woman of the 
outlands who, even though they be not forced to till begrudging fields in the 
short and precarious summers of the places where they live and have their 
must vet battle against at least eight months of adverse weather, be they 
rich or poor?) What must the knowledge mean to them that here on the shores 
if the sunset sea lies California, land of eternal summer, land of orange and 
groves, of perennial tlowers and breath of balm? It means that they 


world and t 


' 
h 


me, sooner or later, to see if not to remain. And, also, it means that 


alifornia is doing in a bright and jocund manner, at the Sign 


exactly what 
of the Poinsettia. 
lifornia” is an enjoyment that calls for the practice of no special 
system. The idea is to manage your affairs so that you are here; then follow 
your own sweet will as to which direction to turn. As a matter of fact it is 
better to turn in all directions and to keep turning. In that way one must 
ultimately see it all. And it is a mistake not to see it all. It is, of course, 
| o have seen a part of California than to have seen none of it, but it is 
to be feared that the average tourist stays too closely to the main lines of the 
railways and the “good roads” districts. Moreover, he cuts his visit short 
in the false belief that he must get back home where things are going on very 
well without him—so unimportant, after all, are the most important persons 
in this world. 


California must provide for and entertain them when they come, which is 
C 


“Seeing Ca 


However, if it so happened that a traveler were to appear for the specifi 
purpose of seeing California systematically, as he had previously seen Europe 


under the direction of guides and with a Baedeker under his arm, the best 
thing to do would be to take him to San Diego, where California begins geo 


graphically and where it began historically—take him there where the King’s 
Highway, F:1 Camino Real, starts on its way to Los Angeles, Monterey and 
the Harbor of St. Francis; tell him 
to lift his eves to the glory of the 
hills where the brown road swings 
upon Its way over mountain and 
valley and by the white-swept 
shores of splendor; tell him to fare 
forth in the fox steps of the Padres, 
—— wandering into all the side trails 
that meet his eve. Then, at the 
end of a year and a day, he were 
a happy man, for God had made 
him over again and he had _ seen 
1\ the most beautiful thing on earth. 


gamm, Vhe journey from San Diego to 
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San Francisco was made a hundred 
years ago by many travelers, upon 
business or pleasure bent, and they 
found themselves always well cared 
for with food and shelter on the 
way. Junipero Serra’s great dream 
was then in the glory of fulfilment. 
The nine missions that Father 
Junipero had himself founded, and 
twelve others founded by his brown- 
robed Franciscan successors, 
twenty-one in all, stood between 
San Diego and Sonoma, each a day’s journey apart from the other. Thus, the 
traveler leaving San Diego in the morning slept at night in beautiful San Luis 
Rey. The next night found him under the sheltering eaves of grand old San 
Juan Capistrano, the next night at San Gabriel in the Valley of Our Lady the 
(Jueen of the Angels, and so on until at last he looked upon the peaks of the 
seven moons above the Valley of Sonoma. 

Now, alas, the missions stand in pathetic though lovely ruin on the King’s 
Highway. But the traveler lacks not for hospice, no more than in the old 
days of work and toil and prayer and gladness when California was young. 
There is many and many a waiting inn, many a hotel as rare and as beautiful 
in its appointment as Samuel Johnson’s own specitic requirements, with here 
and there a caravansary builded and conducted differently and most  fasci- 
natingly apart from hotels anywhere else, and in which the traveler finds luxuries 
and comforts of which he never dreamed. There is many a rusty wine bush 
where he may sit in the lush of the mellow moons or count his memories under 

* the gleam of the gypsy star hanging low in the sap- 
‘ phire skies of night. 

San Diego is the place of first things. The first 
irrigation ditch, the first olive tree, the first palm 
were planted there, and it was there the first cross 
was reared for religion and civilization in California. 
In the little Mission valley, hidden in the gently- 
rounded hills, was spilled the blood of California’s 
first Christian martyr. Now a wonderful modern 
city commands the beautiful harbor, a veritable port 
of destiny when the great ships shall come proudly 
through the Panama Canal. fs 
Mindful of this, San Diego just now is watching the AA 
towers of her Exposition buildings rise toward the 
winter sun, and the gardens which are to make her 
Fair especially notable grow daily richer under the 
spell of that wonderful influence which never stints its 
aid through all the seasons. Upon the green table of 
Point Loma, above the sea, the Country Club beckons 
to the lovers of outdoor sport who have forgotten the 
existence of winter. Below the Point stands the Hotel 
del Coronado—a historic caravansary which has shel- 
r tered more than a generation of travelers from the four 
corners of the world. It is a great, comfortable hospice 
set amid magic gardens, with the surf pounding at 
one side and humming-birds whirring amid flowers 
upon the other. It is famed not alone for the guests who 
frequent it, but also as a rendezvous for the polo players 
of every nation and those who are skilled at archery 
and tennis. Sports are all-the-year-round affairs at 
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Coronado, where Fourth of July and New Year's day differ but little, if at 
all, on the records of the thermometer. 

Cabrillo, Vizcaino and the old seafaring explorers followed the bright 
waters that led to Monterey and the Golden Gate—and that’s a fine voyage 
still, as it ever must be. But that shining, brass-tipped craft of today, which 
skims the road as a yacht skims the breeze-rippled sea, stands purring beside 
the door: its throbbing wheel awaits the touch of the motor helmsman; the 
road lies fair ahead, though the blue ocean call alluringly. So we shall follow 
the trail that was blazed inland to those famous ports from San Diego, in 
1769, before even the trail had been broken from Sonora by Juan de Anza, the 
Captain of Tubac. We shall pass through the same purpled vales and across 
the same sun-swept hills that knew these brave old wanderers. All the beauty 
of plain and sea and snow-crowned mountain peaks that greeted them will 
greet us, too, as we pass with the marvelous speed of our new powers, but there 
will be much more for us, because man has now added to nature’s gifts the 
magic of orchards, fields of harvest and the gardens of towns and cities dee] 
with roses and endless bloom. Yet no modern thing can drive away the mem- 
ories of the bygone times. A broken arch, a crumbling wall, the dust-covered 
tiles of a fallen roof, a mouldered cross upon a haunted hill—these shall tell 
us the sad, sweet story of another day. In the gathering dusk of evening, 
and under the stars, the ghosts of the brown Padres and the old Conquistadores 
shall keep us company on the King’s Highway, as we pass through El 
Cajon and Santa Ysabel and the mountain valleys and the folded hills 
that lie beyond the Harbor of the Sun—past Pala and its friendly, exiled 
peoples to the good-night music of the ancient bells of lordly San Luis Rey. 

\lthough the brown-robed Franciscans, sandaled as of yore, have re 
turned to the Mission of San Luis Rey, it is no longer a hospice for the 
stranger. But we shall tind shelter in a newer hospice, quite as friendly 
and intinitely more luxurious, near enough by. This is the Stratford 
Inn at Del Mar. What a strange yet not inharmonious note this quaint 
inn sounds on the ancient highway! It is an Elizabethan structure, and 
might well be on Avon’s banks. But here it is, instead, on the very hill 
where Father Junipero halted to rest his weary feet amid the Torrey pines 
that grow nowhere else on earth except in this neighborhood—tive-needled 
pines, standing in picturesque outlines against the blue sweep of the sea on a 
swinging beach that we shall be loth to leave, so luring is its splendor. 

Indeed, it is to be said not only in truth but with enthusiasm that hotels 
and inns are a vital part of the visitor’s sojourn in California—especially when 
the sojourn is in winter. For the most part, these great tourist caravansaries 
have a distinctiveness all their own. And it is really fascinating to experience 
how each hotel among the more noted ones differs in individuality, the one 
from the other. The Coronado, for instance, is 
almost Alhambran in its vast luxuriousness. The 
guest turns to its great lounging rooms with a 
sense of delight that matches his wonder at the 
marvelous out-of-doors panorama which surrounds 
it—the bright, bonny bay of San Diego with Point 
Loma shouldering out to sea, and the lemon- 
perfumed mesas of Chula Vista. Then when the 
change from all that to the spick and span English 
tidiness of the Elizabethan inn at Del Mar comes 
over him he experiences no resentment, but rather 
the thrill of new pleasure. For, though inns may 
differ, California is always California. 

Most distinctively Californian is the Glenwood 
Mission Inn at Riverside. Here, of a verity, has there 
been achieved a reincarnation of the past. Without 
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and within, the Glenwood might well 
be regarded, not as a hotel at all, but 
as an old Franciscan hospice on the 
King’s Highway. All that it lacks is 
the brown-robed padres “in sandal 
shoon.”’ Everything else is there—the 
majestic mission arches, the gray cam- 
panile with its angelus bellsthat chime — 
out the sweet vesper calls at eventide, >- 
the saints in dim niches in the walls, 
the very cloister where strange guests 
from every land and all the seven seas foregather at candlelight to sing old 
songs that echo back to their hearts from the memories of childhood. What 
a place to forget the burden of white winter, with a book under the fragrant 
vines that trim the suntlecked arches, or taking horse or auto down palm-lined 
Magnolia avenue, to hunt in vain among orange groves and roses for the familiar 
faces of the winter months! 

The winter visitor to California who has the contirmed “city habit’’ finds 
himself ideally bestowed among the hotels of Pasadena. The Maryland 
there is much favored in that indetinable thing which, perhaps for want of a 
better word, is called ‘“‘atmosphere.”’ Set in the heart of an automobilist’s 
paradise of boulevards that swing for many miles as broad and smooth as the 
Appian Way, among orange groves, live-oak glens and green lomas, always 
within hail of the city’s life and traffic, the Maryland has its own peculiar lure. 
Here one may learn the true meaning of a pergola. And at the Green, set beside 
a blossoming park, one may feel that he has found indeed his **Castle in Spain.” 
From its towers one may look upward, beyond the spreading verdure of the 
San Gabriel valley, to the white head of Mt. Lowe, lifted toward 
the azure winter sky. 

There is no verdure about the big hotels of Los Angeles, the 
Alexandria, the Van Nuys and hosts of others. They stand sur- 
rounded by the stone and steel of one of the fastest growing cities of 
the world. Yet they gather to themselves countless pleasure 
seekers, assembling them at the center of a spider’s web of 
remarkably efficient electric trolley lines over which they may tly 
to all the delights of winter’s outdoor-land. Not only blooming 
city parks are close at hand but in no-time, by trolley or auto, one 
may find the green golf links, the leafy canyon, the mountain out- 
look, the bathing beach, all the enchantment that surrounds the 
City of the Angels. 

At Santa Barbara, the towers of the mission look benignly toward 
the sea to where the inheritor of its hospitable traditions, the Potter, 
almost at the edge of the gleaming Santa Barbara channel, is surrounded by 
geraniums like a surge of flame. The Virginia, at Long Beach, looks out across 
a beach which is dotted with bathers and sun-lovers basking on drifted sand well 
worth choosing in place of winter’s snow. At Paso Robles, where the hot springs 
have cured from time immemorial the innumerable ills that flesh is heir to, 
the golf enthusiast may look from his tower room and see the green links 
spread along the gentle hills beyond the river. Del Monte rests in its unrivaled 
park of a thousand trees on the forever beautiful and romantic shore of the 
bay of Monterey. Forests of oak and pine crowd before the hotel as though 
in a vain attempt to hide from the lover of outdoor life the green golf course 
just beyond, the rainbow drive along the bay, the delicious walks along the 
Carmel river. Casa del Rey, at Santa Cruz, whose dining-room looks into sun 
filled gardens hidden in the heart of the building, and whose porches hang above 
the blue Monterey bayaisa short auto dash away from a grove of giant redwoods 
Whose shade is not unwelcome to the picnicker even at high noon of winter. 
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In San Francisco, where no sleet harries the life of the streets and where 
tlower-vendors line the curbs, the doors of three great hotels, the Palace, Fair 


mont and St. Francis, swing all day long to the pressure of people bent on 
motoring through park and countryside, or climbing green-tlanked hills, or 
listening to music in the open-air Greek Theater at Berkeley, or driving a wee 
white ball across a wide green lea. Across the bay, the lofty stories of the 
Hotel Oakland command a view of a silver stretch of water, tlecked with 
sailboats and rimmed with a boulevard, the city’s water park, set between the 
traffic of the harbor and the peaceful canyons of the Piedmont hills. All these r 
hotels—and_ there are countless more—many mansions in the House of the 
Poinsettia—stand beside the pathway of the padres, successors to the hospitable 
service of the missionaries, offering an ampler welcome to meet the need of an 
ampler day but forever part of the traditional spirit that provided food and 
shelter for the stranger on the King’s Highway. 

It is a wonderful journey, today as always, from mission to mission along 
the winding course of El Camino Real. From San Luis Rey, up hill and 
down dale, but always in sight of the sea, the road leads to San Juan Capistrano, 
its seven domes fallen in the dust but enough of it left to gather to its beauteous 
ruins the artists of the world who come to linger there through unclouded 
winter days in joy over their spattered palettes. From San Juan Capistrano 
to San Gabriel there be many towns with good saint’s names and walnut 





groves and big truck-gardens tilled ceaselessly all days in the year by John 
Chinaman and the little brown men of Nippon. Perhaps, in all California 
there is no other town with so much of the old California left as remains in 
San Gabriel. Quaint adobe houses still sleep in the sun upon the quiet 
roadside, and it is here that the permanent abode of the **Mission Play” 
has been decided upon and where this pageant drama of Franciscan glory 
is staged for a season each year in a specially-erected theater which is unique 





among playhouses. 

The King’s Highway is variously bordered, now with chaparral or mustard 
fields, or oak-dotted pastures, as in the padres’ days, now with what perhaps 
they dreamed of through sunny hours in their rude cloisters—the well-kept 
streets of thriving little towns. One pictures the earnest padres, toiling with 
their Indian converts to plant olives and lemons and oranges, to set out vine- 
vards of the Mission grape, to border roads with pepper and willow, to rear those 
rude cathedrals in the wilderness pathetic echoes of the noble churches of old 
Spain, so valiantly forsaken. It is a far cry from the convert’s quarters, clus 
tered about the mission to these miles of ordered streets down which we pass, 
so swiftly and so silently, between fascinating lines of bungalows. These toy 
mansions are of every variety of design, but blossoming vines seem to bind 
them together into one great harmony of characteristic unity, and somehow 
from them all, as we tly by them, there comes a note that was first struck in 
the mission closes, long ago. ‘These bungalows spread over the garden of Cali 
fornia like beds of low-growing lovely flowers among the brilliant shrubbery of 
the great tourist hotels. They are part of the marvel of this bewitched winter 

most of them without furnaces, smothered in foliage and screening a tiny 
vegetable garden where the Lady of the House digs eagerly, reveling in the 
primal joy of turning up the moist earth to the sun. 

Out of bungalow and hotel alike streams the untrammeled population that P 
makes the most of this enchanted season. Everywhere, over the excellent roads 
that run between the mountains and the sea, from San Diego and Los Angeles 
to San Francisco, run endless processions of automobiles, making possible the 
most of nature for the least of time. Everywhere, over the trolley lines that 
cobweb southern California particularly, people are being whisked to the 
pleasures of winterless land and sea. Everywhere on the hills where the new 
vrass leaps up at the kiss of the long withheld rains, the figures of the golfers 
spot the landscape, with spots of red and white and black against the green, 
[0 
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EVOLUTIONS? 


These days? 
In those South American coun- 
tries? Sh-h, boy, sh-h—you don’t 
know. In th’ old gunboat days 
in the Caribbeans we never called 

it a good week ’nless we suppressed three or 

four. And at that I think we used to miss 
some. 

Believe me, son, those were the days when 
they knew how to revolutionize. You'd 
turn in of a night with the Blues, or the 
Reds or Greens maybe in, and have break 
fast in the mornin’ with the Purples or the 
Violets in, and brass bands eelebratin’ the 
vict’ry in the Palace square. 


And the first thing every new party did 
when they got in was to start up the Bureau 
of Printin? & Engravin’ and roll off a few 
billion dollars of gover’ment money. In 
Guadalquique the money for all parties was 
the same, except each party used to rubber- 
stamp its name across the face. An old 
Navy yeoman hit the beach there one time 
named Tommie Anderson told us they made 
him chief of the Bureau o’ Printin’ ’n’ 
Engravin’ by the Greens one time because 
he could make a rubber hand-stamp while 
they waited. Some traitor who didn’t get 
Tom- 


his ‘d absconded with the ’ficial one, 
mie said. 








et 


debilitated 


money. In Almatara, which was one 
he best little revolutionary countries ever 
{ struck, you could see nigger boot-blacks 
shootin’ crap for two or three thousand 
dollars a throw of a holiday in the market 
square. That was common. It used to cost 
thousand dollars for a shine—that’s a 
first-class shine for a foreigner, I mean. 


) 
Phe natives didn’t have to pay that much. 
Yes, sir, great old cruisin’ ground 
in the old and _ fine 


times there, believeme. Inthe old //iawatha 


son, a 


days, the Caribbeans, 


ve'd be layin’ in to Kingston, or Havana, or 
Matanzas, or some good liberty port along 
1} 


there, with big liberty parties every day, 
when word ’d come from Washington tellin’ 
vell to pay over to Guadal 
| Aimatara, or somewhere else to 
the west’ard or the east’ard, and for us to 
>and sit on ’m before they 
Phe Hiawatha she was a good old— 
scout-ship I s’pose we'd call her now—but 
she was a gunboat ratin’ four fourteen and 
two six-pounders, and bein’ the handiest 
thing in the fleet ‘twas always her they 
detailed for those little revolutionary jobs, 
and aboard her we got so we didn’t mind the 
report of a new revolution any more ‘n 
you'd mind the ringin’ of the cash-register 
in a bar-room up here. Sometimes you'd 
see the skipper showin’ signs of impatience, 
rumplin’ his hair and rubbin’ his chin and 
maybe cussin’ a little; but he always ended 
by hurryin’ a patrol party ashore, and we'd 
heat up the grog shops ’n’ the dance-halls 
and the park benches and hustle everybody 
aboard, and the chief engineer he’d rouse 
out a couple of extra stokers and up steam 
and away we'd go. 


Foolish things — revolutions? Maybe. 
But people who say no vood c’n come out of 
revolutions, they don’t know. I got rank 


revolution one time. 
} 


bosun’s mate, second 


an’ fortune out of a 
Yes, sir, me, Maloney, 
class, U. S. N., and on my first Caribbean 
cruise it was, and—but I'll get to the rest 
of it. This time I didn’t know anything 
about revolutions, no more than any other 
young fellow up here, an’ when I 
drafted to the Caribbean station I had what 
you might call a virgin notion o’ things down 
My tirst enlistment was ’most run out 
by some mistake I was 
HTiawatha, and hardly 


over her side when she was told to jog along 


Was 


there. 
at this time, but 
| 


ransferred to the 
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over to Tangarine, a bustin’? young re 
public which was beginnin’ to make a name 
for itself “bout that time. 

Whatever they were doin’ we was to stop 
it. Vhat was the Monroe Doctrine, the 
officers said. And so we put over there, but 
we didn’t stop it. It was all over, with the 
Reds in an’ printin’ new money and postage 
stamps and makin’ a bluff to collect customs 
fine as could be when we got there. 

There was nothin’ to keep us there, but 
it was a fruitful-lookin’ country and_ the 
skipper he thought he might ’s well get a 
little fresh grub for his mess and he sends me 
ashore to do the buyin’. And I goes. And 
the first grocery store I come to I Favs to the 
man behind the counter **How much for a 
ham?”’ And he quick and_ brisk, 
“Four thousand dollars,”’ and I] most 
stunned, but I manages to slap a tive-dollar 
gold piece down on the counter and | says, 
quick and brisk too, “tin heaven’s name gi’ 
me a bite out of it!’ An’ I had to hire two 
coolies to wheel the change back to the ship. 

Well, the money values of that place had 
me mesmerized, and when my time ran out 
a few weeks later I settles up with the pay 
master and packs my bag and skips over 
there. The skipper he says ** Maloney, I'll he 
over here by’n’by and take you off. And 
you'll be glad to come, [ll wager.” And | 
says, “Thank vou, Captain, but this is the 
dolsee far nanity country for me. With the 
number o’ gold-pieces I got in my pants’ 
pocket I'll be able to pass the rcst 0’ my 
days here,” and I took my big ticket and 
my bag and went ashore, intendin’ to go 
straight to the palace and get chummy with 
the new president first thing. 

But I never got as far as the palace. Not 
that time. About a quarter-mile up from 
the beach was a joyous lookin’ hotel with 
shaded verandas all ’round and a banana 
grove in the yard, and on a second look a 
cantina shinin’ with mirrors and glasses and 
colored bottles on the ground floor, and on 
another look spacious-lookin’ suites 0’ rooms 
such as were betittin’ to sevors of wealth and 
leisure on the floor And over thes¢ 
premises I cast one sailor-like view, and 
through the glass-mounted cantina I hove 
my clothes-bag and myself followed after. 
There was also a roulette wheel which didn’t 
hurt the looks of the place either. 

I felt right to home there and there I 
staved—oh, three or four or five or six days, 


Says, 


Was 


above. 


maybe it was two weeks; but anyway—all 



































































that don’t matter—when I steadied down so’s 
to reason like the man o’ sense my skipper 
used to say I was at bottom, | was down on 
the beach and it was early in the mornin’; 
and I was watchin’ a lemon-colored sun 
tryin’ to rise out of the smooth Caribbean 
sea, and I was wonderin’ where it was I'd 
mislaid my clothes-bag; I could account for 
everythin’ but my clothes-bag; but that 
don’t matter either. I never saw it again. 

And while I sat there, not feelin’ just like 
a high-score gun-captain after target prac- 
tise, I hears a light step behind me, and 
pretty soon I could feel an eye lookin’ me 
over, and by’n’by a voice said—a pleasant 
enough voice, ‘“‘A ver-ry tine good morning, 
sir.’ 

“Ts it?’’ I says, and I looks up to see who 
the cheerful party is. And there was a good- 
lookin’ well-dressed young dark-complected 
chap, with a little bamboo cane which he 
kept stickin’ into the sand. 

And he looks at me again and _ says, 
plainly pleased and yet a little sad, too, 
“The Blues are in.” And I says, ‘*That so? 
Since when?” And he says, ‘Since last 
nigh-it. You did not hear, the revoloo-shee- 
onn?” 

And I says I didn’t—I must ’a’ been 
takin’ a nap. But I guessed it was a good 
thing; leastways they couldn’t be any worse 
than the Reds—or was it the Yellow chaps 
were in last? 

“No Yellows in Tangarine. Blues and 
Reds only. And as for the Reds, bah! But 
the Blues, good—ver-ry good,” and he pulls 
the cane out of the sand, lunges at the air, 
comes to a present, and says, ‘I salute you, 
sir.” And I saluted him, too. And he says, 


“Americano, yes? Ver-ry good. I have 
been one time in your country. I have 
studied the langooage there, yes. Ver-ry 


fine, ver-ry fine. All American people ver-ry 
fine. All heroes. Yes, yes, I think so. I 
have read it alsoin yourbooks. But par-don, 
sir, what is it you do now?” 

And I said I wasn’t doing anything except 
makin’ up my mind whether I’d go back to 
the Navy or not, and if I did, how I’d get 
back. 

“Ah-h, man-o’-war-man. I have thought 
so. You sail ship—navigate, yes?” And I 
said I didn’t know about navigatin’, but I 
could sail a ship if I had to. 

“T have thought so much” he says. ‘‘Lis- 
ten, please. While you make tp—compose, 
is it not?-—your mind, should you not wish 
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to engage in privateerin’? Ver-ry good now 
for that, while the Blues are in control and 
the Reds who are on the ocean know not of 
a" 

“H-m, we kind o’ lost the privateerin’ 
habit in our country. How do you do it these 
days?” I says. 

*Oh-h, ver-ry sim-ple, ver-ry. My friend 
he is in the Blue cabinet. A fine man, yes 
He shall make me all the privateerin’ docu 
ments I shall require. It is necessary only 
to ask him. Then we shall charter a small 
ship and you shall navigate her, and when 
we shall descry other ships who shall display 
the Red flag, on our ship we shall display 
suddenly a Blue flag and capture them.” 

“And loot ’em?” 

“Par-don,” says he, 
lootem?”’ 

“Why, whatever’s in the ships we capture. 
Don’t we get everythin’ we c’n tind in *em?”’ 

“Oh, certain-ly, abso-lutely. It is the 
article of war. But’’—he holds up a finger 
warnin’-like—‘‘as commander of the expe- 
dition I shall reserve to myself one article of 
any kind which shall be captured. One 
chest, one table, even’”’—he looked at me to 
see if 1 got this part—*‘even one prisoner, if 
I so desire.” 

“Well, that’s all right too,” I said; “for I 
spose you're payin’ for the outfittin’ 0’ this 
expedition?”” And he says he was. “Then 
it’s a go,” I says; “for I don’t see but I might 
’s well be privateerin’ an’ pickin’ up a little 
loose loot as lyin’ around on the beach won 
derin’ where my eats are comin’ from for 
the next few weeks.” 

So he brings me around and shows me a 
little brigantine, and with three dusky lads 
for a crew and some grub and two big 
chests on her quarter-deck we sail out. And 
the first thing I says when we were clear 0’ 
the harbor was ‘‘What’s them chests for?” 
And he opens up one of ’em and says “Be- 
hold, senor, your uniform!” 

And I looks and there’s five gold stripes 
on the sleeve of the coat to begin with. 
And draws it all out, pants and all, and 
“Why, this is an admiral’s special full-dress 
uniform! For me?” I says. 

“Certain-ly” he says. ‘‘You, senor, shall 
be an admiral. Why not?” 

“Well,” I says, “I don’ know why not 
either, only it’s some rank to start with. 
But what'll you be?” And at that he opens. 
up the other chest and hauls out another 
uniform and holds it up for me to look at, 


“but what is that 
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and pointin’ to the insignia, he asks “What 
rank those?” 

“Why, that’s a gen’ral’s uniform 

“So?” Then bowin’ to me **Then I, 
if you do not object, shall be a gen’ral.”’ 

| cert’nly don’t” I says. “And there’s 
cert’nly some class to the quarter-deck 0’ 
this brigantine. Let's get into ‘em.’ And 
We got into ‘em, an’ gorgeous, O gorgeous, 
they was. An’ rememberin’ the market price 
o’ hams when I was buyin’ hams, I figured 
they must ‘a’ cost ten or fifteen million 
dollars apiece. And I hadn’t been an hour 


senor, 


in mine—solid gold almost, and a gold- 
mounted shappo and a gold belt and a 
dazzlin’ sword—before I begins to appre 


ciate what it was to be an admiral, and to 
respect every admiral ever I'd sailed under 
except maybe two or three—for bein’ good 
enough to look at me at all. An’ for the 
next hour I kept that crew hoppin’ from one 
end of the brigantine to the other, just to 
see em hop when I gives an order with my 
admiral’s uniform on. 

But after I got so I could take off my 
shappo and draw my sword and look down 
at myself without swellin’ up, I says to the 
gen’ral **What d’y’say, Gen’ral, to a little 
action?” and points to a lad quarterin’ down 
the wind toward us with a Red flag up. ‘It’s 
plain,” I says, ‘the don’t know the Blues is 
in. What d’y’say if we shake him up same 
as a real privateer—send a hot shot across 
his forefoot and make him haul his wind ?”’ 

“No, no,” and the gen’ral shakes his head. 

And soon there came another fellow in- 
bound and with a Red flag up, but again 
the gen’ral said ‘*Paysheeons, paysheeons, 
Admiral,’ and raises one hand to restrain 
my impulsive motions. 

And four or five more passed all flyin’ the 
Red flag. But no word from the gen’ral 
until toward the middle of the afternoon— 
and a hot afternoon it was. The gen’ral, 
with the glasses to his eyes, bounces into the 
air. ‘“Ah-h!” and again *Ah-h!” and points 
toher. ‘Now the fair prize, the rich prize!” 
he says, and draws deep breaths, and 
cinches up on his belt, and runs his fingers 
between his red and green and yellow gold- 
mounted collar and his neck, and runs below 
and takes a last look at himself in the mirror 
and comes runnin’ up on deck and calls out 
“Admiral, you shall prepare the ship for 
battle!” 

“Ave, aye, Gen’ral!” I says and takes out 
my bosun’s whistle, which I’d never turned 
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in of a night without hangin’ it ‘round my 
neck and which I now lifts from the breast 
of my gold-mounted and pipes all 

| battle quarters. But the crew, 


coal, 
hands to 
except the one to the wheel, was under the 
rail asleep, and so I had to enforce my pipin’ 
with the flat of my sword. It'd been quicker 
to kick ‘em, but it bein’ a hot day I'd taken 
my shoes off. And when they come awake 
I orders ’em to fly the battle flag, which the 
gen’ral brings up from the bottom of his 
uniform chest, a fine large bright blue thing 
with stars and horned moons on it. 

And then I makes ready a little old 
muzzle-loadin’ gun which was lashed in the 
Waist, but pointin’ over the port side, which 
happened to be the wrong side when we 
wanted to fire a shot across the enemy’s bow. 
So we had to tack ship, which took four or 
five minutes, my crew not bein’ A. B.’s. But 
when we did fire, the noise and the splash 
of water the ball threw up was war enough 
for the enemy. She was about a too-ton 
tradin’ schooner and came into the 
wind. 

“Haul down your flag!’ calls out the 
gen’ral then, and one of their crew was goin’ 
to do it, only for a stout little chap who 
came runnin’ up out of her cabin and put 
his glasses on the gen’ral and then rushes 
over and grabs the signal halyards from the 
man who was goin’ to lower ’em and hits 
him a clip in the neck at the same time—a 
scrappy chap he looked. 

“He is there himself” says the gen’ral, 
excitedly. But to me, very courteously, he 
said ‘Admiral, shall you place my ship 
alongside the enemy, please?” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” I says cheerily, and puts 
the brigantine alongside, and the pair of us 
in our gorgeous uniforms we leaps onto her. 

“Surrender!” orders the gen’ral in a com- 
mandin’ voice, but the scrappy little man he 
wouldn’t. He yelled somethin’ at his crew, 
and they got behind him. And there were 
four of them against me an’ the gen’ral, for 
our brigantine started to drift away soon as 
we left her, and they couldn’t seem to get 
her alongside again. 

There we were, us two heroes marooned 
on the enemy’s deck, in the most magnificent 
uniforms but not much else to fight except a 
couple 0’ foolish gold-plated swords. But 
the little captain and his crew had only what 
loose things they could grab in a hurry- 
oars, deck-swabs, marlin-spikes and one 
thing or another; but with them, without 


she 























































wastin’ any flourishes, they came at me an’ 
the gen'ral, and we draws our swords. 

‘Have at em!” roars the gen’ral, and we 
had at ‘em. 

But I soon begin to see we wasn’t havin’ 
at ‘em in any great shape. Our swords had 
two backs and no edge to ’em. It was like 
hittin’ *em with barrel-staves. Fine grand 
echoes, but the echoes wasn’t knockin’ ’em 
down. And the gold-mounted uniforms 
were in the way, too—in my way at least. 
My gold-mounted collar was gettin’ so tight 
after I'd warmed up to the work that I ’most 
choked. 

‘Have at ’em!” the gen’ral cried again, 
“but do not injure the old man!” 

I was just goin’ to welt the little captain a 
good one when I heard that. ‘‘Not hurt 
him!” I says. “A fine battle this where 
we have to play fav’rites among th’ enemy! 
And why won't I hurt him, an’ him the best 
scrapper of the lot?” 

“You must not. No, no! 
of the lady.” 

“So that’sit? And where’s the fair lady?”’ 
I asks. 

“T know not. I trust she is on this ship, 
but I know not. But have at ’em and pos- 
sibly we shall discover.” 

“All right, but let’s have at ’em right” I 
says, and down on the deck I throws my 
grand sword, and with it the very fine 
scabbard which I'd been holdin’ with one 
hand to keep from givin’ myself the leg. 
And I sheds the gold-embroidered coat, too. 
I kept wearin’ the gold-mounted shappo, 
because the sun was hot; but the rest of me 
Was stripped to the waist. And I felt better, 
and then I says **Come on, Gen’ral, unhook 
that golden armor and be free an’ easy in 
yur motions like me.” 

“No, no, I shall wear my uniform, even 
though it is but to die in it” he answers back. 

“All right,” I says, “have your own way. 
It’s the privilege of your rank, but for me a 
little looser motions and a heavier arma- 
ment,’ and I picks up what looks like a 
baseball bat, but a little longer and a little 
thicker and a good deal heavier thar! any 
baseball bat. I knew what it was. A cap- 
stan bar. And if y’ever handled one you 
know what a handy little article a capstan 


He is the father 


bar is. I could tell you a hundred stories 0’ 

capstan bars. Many a good fight used to be 

settled in th’ old sailin’-ship days with a 
7 


capstan bar. 
And with my capstan bar I haves at ’em 
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right. I soon had two of the enemy backed 
up to the hatch, and their 
worryin’ eyes I tlourishes my capstan bar. 
“Now then,” I says, “it’s go below for you 
two or a pair of cracked skulls—which?” 
And they went below, the pair of them to- 
gether like divin’ seals into a miscellaneous 
cargo, but mostly pineapples and cocoanuts 
in bulk. I could hear ’em bouncin’ around 
among the cocoanuts after they struck. 

And now, well warmed to my work and 
my head bustin’ with strategy, I takes the 
little captain in the rear and was about to 
lay him when the gen’ral  hollers 
“Admiral, you for-get—spare him!” So I 
spares him, but I whales the other last one 
a couple in a soft spot and chases him, till 
he took a high dive too into the fore hold; 
and I could also hear him rattlin’ and 
bouncin’ around after he struck the cocoanuts 
or the pineapples, whichever it was. Then 
I goes for the little captain again, only now 
I picks him up in my arms and holds him 
while the gen’ral ties his arms, and then, 
first clampin’ down the fore-hatches on the 
captured crew, we lowers him into the cabin 
whilst we take a look around. 

It was me for loot, the gen’ral for the fair 
lady. But not a thing could I find, and him 
no fair lady. In the hold, topside, between 
decks, everywhere; but nothin’ besides cocoa- 
nuts and other fruit and some hogsheads o’ 
rum. The rum was a good item, but not 
what you'd call loot. So we came back to 
the cabin and untied the captain, who begins 
at once to go rollin’ cigarettes and shooting 
green eyes at the pair of us. The gen’ral 
takes a seat opposite him and argues be- 
seechin’ly with him, but not one soft look 
from the little man. 

The gen’ral, discouraged, turns to me. 
“Admiral, what do you say for him? Is it 
not a hard heart? I love his daughter, but 
he—”’ 

“She no lofe you!” snaps the little man. 

“Ah-h, but how can you say that truly?” 
says the gen’ral; and turns to me and says 
“Ts it not just, Admiral, that I should have 
one opportuni-ty to see her?” 

By this time Id filled a little jug with some 
rum, and there was lemons and sugar and a 
little ice, and I thought ’twas kind o’ rough 
on him, and so I says ‘‘Yes, I think y’oughter, 
’specially while you got that uniform on. 
But where is she?” ; 

“Ah-h, that is it, where is she? On this 
ship I have thought, but evident-ly not so.”’ 
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Out under the 1 
seen In 
“She may be here at that, hidden some 
where,” I says, ‘‘and if she is, believe me, 
Gen’ral, I'll find her’ and leavin’ a lemon 
swizzle to cool I begins to search the 
schooner again. And this time I takes a 
good look into the little captain’s stateroom. 
I didn’t find the fair lady, but packed cutely 
away under the old fellow’s bunk was about 
a cord o’ money! Nothin’ than a 
thousand dollar bill, but tive and ten thou 
sand dollar bills too, and all new. Lord 
knows how much there was there, but I 
hauled a bushel or so of it out on the cabin 
floor. And the little man never stirred when 
he saw it; and as for the gen’ral, “‘Bah!’’ he 
said—‘Red moneys!” 
I was thinkin’ I’d done a fine stroke, and 
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cabin lamp steps the prettiest, slimmest little dark-cyed girl 
all my life 



















I'd ever 


that made me feel kind 0’ put out. “Tl find 
that girl if she’s on the ship” I says then, 
and I steps over to a corner of the cabin 
where there’d been a fresh boardin’-up of 
the bulkhead. 

I gazes steady at it. And I could almost 
feel the little man’s eyes borin’ into my 
back! And whirlin’ suddenly, there he was 
—paying no attention to the gen’ral, but 
starin’ at me. And to myself I says “If 
losin’ all that money in his room don’t jar 
him, what’s behind that bulkhead for him 
to worry over? Is it gold, or solid diamonds 
—or the girl?” And with that in my mind 
I looks again at the old fellow, and now I 
knows it’s the girl, and the old man knew I 
knew, and into his eyes came such a look 


























that I stopped dead. You must remember 
that I was a big, loose, rangy 180-pounder, 
and standin’ there—I can see it now, I 
didn’t then—but me standin’ there, with the 
heat of warm exercise and three West Indian 
rum swizzles oozin’ out of me on that tropic 
afternoon, I c’n see now I wasn’t any winged 
angel to look at. 

But I had no notion of that then, only that 
I was beginnin’ to like the little captain; and 
with that new feelin’ I spoke to the gen’ral. 
“Here,” I says, “let’s step on deck for a 
minute.”” And we went up, leavin’ the old 
fellow below with his hands tied. And up 
on deck I says, quick and sharp ‘‘Look here, 
mate, what’s this about you and the old 
chap’s daughter? Is it all straight?” 

“Straight?” repeats the gen’ral, puzzled- 
like. ‘Straight? Ah-h—listen, my friend” 
and he pours out on me what I wasn’t 
huntin’ for—his autobiography. It was her 
father who had kept them apart so. Her 
father, who was not so old after all, he did 
not love his—the gen’ral’s —father. An old 
family quarrel, yes. Oh, for a long time 
back. Politics. He was of the Reds, her 
father, and his own father of the Blues. Her 
uncle he had been vice-president of the Red 
Republic. It was true. But why should he 
and the beautiful daughter suffer for a 
quarrel which was so old, and the girl and 
himself all that were left of both families? 
Why? And I scratched my head and said I 
couldn’t see why either. And love her! 

I’d been ratin’ him a kind of a comic 
opera hero, but before he got through I 
could hear whole poems in the little wavelets 
lappin’ under our run, and in the evenin’ 
breeze which was kissin’ my cheek, and the 
smell of oranges and pineapples and molas- 
ses and good West India rum comin’ up 
from the main hold—’twas the breath of 
roses—only I stopped to hope the captured 
crew in the fore hold wasn’t drinkin’ up all 
the rum in their end of the ship—and to this 
side and that the lights of passin’ ships were 
showin’ and the voices of men and women 
floatin’ over the water, darky voices they 
were, and some were chorusin’, chorusin’ a 
chantey air which Id last heard from a crowd 
of up-country Georgia darkies loadin’ a 
lumber schooner, a four-masted lumber 
schooner through a great square hole in her 
bow from a railroad dock on the Savannah 
river—and one time the fleet put into Sa- 
vannah and I got to know a girl lived in the 
Yamacraw in Savannah, and on Sunday 
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afternoons we used to walk up and sit on the 
lumber piles on that same railroad wharf 
and watch the yellow river flowin’ by and 
dream o’ things that never came to pass. 
And the moon was beginnin’ to poke over 
our starboard rail and the first little white 
stars were peekin’ out over the fore-topsail, 
and the gen’ral was still talkin’. And when 
he’d done, he laid his hand on my shoulder 
and said “Straight, my brave American 
friend? Asstraight asa tall palm tree. And 
all this’’—he pulls on the end of a couple of 
cords on his gold-mounted coat—‘I thought 
it would look well in her eyes.” And he 
stops. 

‘But you are of the North,” he says after 
a little while, ‘‘you think that foolish, pos- 
sibly?” 

“We do” I says. ‘We unanimously do,” 
and as I said it I got to thinkin’ of how when 
I was a boy I used to walk on my hands, 
and stand on my head, and throw flip-flaps, 
or stop to knock the head off some passin’ 
kid—if I was able—anythin’ so a red- 
ginghamed pop-eyed little girl sittin’ on the 
door-step across the street would take 
notice. ‘‘We do those things when we are 
boys” says I aloud. 

“Ah-h! So you think—” says the gen’ral. 
“Ver-ry good” and starts to throw off his 
uniform. 

“No, no” I says. “Keep that on. It 
becomes you. And besides I don’t know’s 
I’m so sure we ought all to grow up. And 
come below—come!”’ I thought I heard 
the old fellow’s voice below and I jumped 
down, and there he was, the little captain, 
hurryin’ away from the bulkhead. 

And now I examines the bulkhead care- 
fully, and I goes up on deck and resumes 
my full admiral’s coat, and buckles on the 
fine gold-mounted belt and sword, and sets 
my shappo just a little to one side. I was 
wishin’ I had my shoes, but they were on 
the brigantine and the last time we looked 
she was a quarter-mile away and _ still 
driftin’. And back in the cabin again, I 
picks up the hammer and draws from the 
bulkhead plankin’ half a dozen nails, and in 
two minutes it’s done; and out under the 
light o’ the cabin lamp steps the prettiest, 
slimmest little dark-eyed girl I’d ever seen 
in all my life. Just a match for the gen’ral. 
But the first thing she sees is me, Maloney. 
‘‘Ah-h—”’ she says, in a long sigh with her 
mouth a little open, and I tosses the hammer 
and nails into a corner and straightens up 
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and takes a full breath, and let me tell you, 
son, in those days the worst-lookin’ flatfoot 
ever climbed over a gunboat’s side wasn’t 
me, Maloney, bosun’s mate, second class— 
or was I first then? No matter, I was in a 
full-dress admiral’s uniform then, and class 
from me cocked hat to me bare toes. I 
knew I was—even without my shoes. And 
when again she looks at me and when again 
she sighs ‘‘Ah-h—”’ with her little red lips 
apart, I says to myself ‘*Maloney, son, 
you're makin’ one big hit.” And just then 
her eyes looked past me and again she said 
“Ah-h—” and down among my lower ribs 
somewhere dropped my quick-firin’ heart, 
and ‘‘Maloney,” I whispers to myself, “‘she 
loves you—not.” For that last ah-h—and 
sigh-h for the gen’ral was seven times deeper 
and longer than the one she hove up at 
sight of me. 

And while they were gazin’ rapturous at 
each other, the little captain’s eyes met 
mine. And with a memory o’ the last time 
I'd been up before a summary court, I 
takes charge of the case. And “Sir,” I 
says, “it appears to me like I’d have to be 
judge here. You, sir, are a prisoner 0’ war. 
And to be more explicit, all aboard here are 
prisoners 0’ war. But no gentleman, and I 
say gentleman advisedly, is goin’ to include 
a woman in the loot without her own consent, 
even if her father did hide her away and 
deny the same, which is against all articles 
o’ war, besides bein’ most disrespectful of 
service regulations. But we will let that 
pass.” 

I turns to the gen’ral. ‘‘You, Gen’ral, do 
you believe me an honest man?” And 
without even lookin’ at-me he says, ‘‘Pff— 
a foolish quecheeonn. I have known you 
are honest from the mo-ment I have seen 
you spendin’ your money foolishly at the 
hotel. And brave—as all American sailor- 
men are brave.” 

“*Tis well” Isays. ‘‘And you’’—I turned 
to the little captain—‘‘you, I fear me, sir, 
will have to take my honesty for granted. 
Now I'll be the judge. Do you’’—I faces 
the gen’ral again—‘‘agree? ’Cause if you 
don’t, you an’ me ‘Il have to hop up on deck 
and fight it out.”’ 

The gen’ral was still lookin’ up at the 
little captain’s daughter. ‘‘Silence gives con 
sent’ I says. ‘And now,’ I says, ‘‘ ’tis 
the young lady will say the word. Attend 
me, seworita. This young man here a while 
ago up on deck declared to me, while below 







































the blue Caribbean the sun like a fine ripe 
orange was sinkin’ and that Southern Cross 
was shinin’ lopsided like a blessin’ in the 
southwest over toward where the hills o’ 
South America would ’a’ been if we could 
‘a’ seen ’em—to me on this occasion this 
young man declared he loved you. This 
young man—attend me, fair lady, please— 

and a gallant young man he is—I never | 
knew a gallanter on such short notice— 
this young man on the occasion afore- 
mentioned declared to me that he loves you 
and wants you to wife. What have you to 
say to this charge? Do you love him or do 
you not? Take your time in answerin’.” 

And I stood to one side. She was still 
lookin’ at the gen’ral, and him at her. Just 
once she looked at her father, and once at 
me—and I winked by way of encouragement 

-and she looked at her gen’ral again, and 
looked, and looked, till all at once the 
gen’ral just nachally stepped across the 
cabin floor and took her in his arms. 

“Look here, boy,’ I says, stern-like, 
“ain’t that kind o’ rushin’ things? Have 
you a steady job—outside o’ privateerin’?”’ 

“IT do not work. I have money” he says 
over her shoulder. 

“Real money? Or this kind?” and ] 
points to the bales of new bills Ud found 
in the little captain’s room. 

“T have gold in the bank, and much sugar 
plantations.” 

“Then ora pro nobis, she is yours” I 
says, and waves my arms beneficent-like 
over the pair of them. ‘And you and me,” 
I says to the old man, ‘“‘as I don’t see how 
we c’n help it, what d’ye say if we two call 
the war off and have a few swizzles?”’ 

And I draws a jug o’ Santiago rum, and 
there was lemons an’ sugar and a little ice, 
and we foregathers like a couple of old 
shipmates after a foreign cruise. And when 
in the mornin’ from out of the smooth 
Caribbean sea the rosy sun came swimmin’, 
we was right there to greet it. And the 
gen’ral and the senorita also saluted the 
Goddess 0’ the Mornin’, and after breakfast 
we all went ashore and that night I danced 
a taranteller at the weddin’. And believe 
me, there’sclass to a good taranteller dancer. 

And that night, with the silver moon risin’ 
like a Goddess 0’ Wisdom above the smooth 
Caribbean and me and the little captain 
mixin’ lemon swizzles on the veranda of the 
gen’ral’s plantation hacienda, the little 
captain says to me “I love you as one son. 
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You shall be captain of my ship,” and as a 
sort of weddin’ legacy he bequeathes to me 
all the money was in the schooner when the 
gen’ral and me captured her. 
~ And next mornin’ I took up my quarters on 
the schooner, with the crews of the schooner 
and the brigantine for body-servants. 
And I had one good time. There was a 
basket there—a good-sized basket, like a 
wash-basket—and every mornin’ I'd shovel 
a lot of money into that. Oh, I don’ know 
how much, maybe two or three or four 
hundred thousand dollars, and I’d say to 
the cook, or maybe one of the deck force, 
“Here you, Fernando, go on up now. an’ 
hurry back.”” And d’y’ know he’d be back 
in a couple of hours with the full o’ the 
basket o’ chickens, eggs, butter, cheese, 
bologny and fruit—everything a man ’d 
want for breakfast. Ten thousand dollars 
a day apiece I paid the crew, and good and 
plenty for them; for though they was good- 
natured loafers, they were kind o’ lazy. 
And helpless about some things—it used to 
take three of ’em to buckle me into my 
uniform after a while. 

I never knew how much money was in 
that pile, but two or three or maybe four 
hundred million dollars, and I lived on the 
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fat o’ the land with it for eight weeks. It 
would ’a’ lasted longer maybe, only one 
evenin’ the Hiawatha came to port, and 
with what I had left—forty or fifty million, 
or whatever it was—I gave a farewell party 
that night at the hotel where the banana 
grove was in the yard. I wore my admiral’s 
uniform for the last time that night and 
maybe that made ’em charge me a little 
more, but no matter that. In the mornin’ 
I didn’t have hardly enough to tip the 
Waiters, seventy-five or a hundred thousand 
dollars, but I ps ’em and goes down to the 
beach, and there lay the little old homely 
Hiawatha, and ’twas eight o’clock and the 
bugler was soundin’ colors and it made me 
feel homesick and I waves my hand back to 
the town, and “Farewell, Tangarine”’ I says. 
Secretary 0’ the Navy I could ’a’ been, I 
know, but back aboard the old Hiawatha 
I goes. And damn glad you betcher I was 
to be there. 

But an admiral of the Blue I was once, 
with a hogshead of nothin’ than 
thousand-dollar bills, and I helped to make 
two young people happy. And no one c’n 
take that from me. And so I say when 
people say there’s no good in revolutions— 
they don’t know. 
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HE Globe and Upper Gila stage 
stood in front of the Ranchers’ 


and Miners’ hotel awaiting a 
passenger. It was the usual dry 


hot summer Arizona day. At 
the head of the horses stood David McClure, 
the driver, a big steady-eyed chap of about 
twenty-five. He had given the leaders a 
handful of barley he had found in his 
pocket and was tying bits of greasewood, by 
way of adornment, to the bridles of the roan 
wheelers. n 
In the back seat of the stage sat a man 
clad in a gray serge suit of clerical cut, his 





refined features showing under a skin as 
tanned as a cow-puncher’s. Entirely un- 
mindful of the crowd, he was reading to him- 
self in a low monotone from a small limp- 
covered book. 

It was not a prayer-book, however, that 
the man was perusing. ‘“‘A woman, there- 
fore,” he read musingly, “in common with 
other female animals, is justified in using 
such weapons for defense as nature has 
given her. The timid doe has been granted 


fleetness of toot; the octopus has ink to 
blind his enemies; on the back of the weak- 
a_ terrible 


ling moth has been painted 
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Woman, to the same end, 
has been endowed with the weapons of 
coquetry, artifice and cunning. Conse- 
quently, it will be readily seen, she must, 
of her very necessities, be exempt from rules 
of honor that are the fiber, as well as the 
very foundation, in the making-up of aman.” 

Here an unusual stir among the crowd 
caused the reader to look up. 

\t the door of the hotel stood a girl 
for traveling. As she paused in 
indecision, 2 gypsy woman, from a caravan 
which had stopped at the corral for the 
night, offered to tell her fortune. The girl 
looked as if for permission, past the knot of 
bystanders which surrounded the door, to a 
brown-mustached cow-boy who had _ just 


death’s head. 


dressed 


ridden up to the edge of the porch. The 
attention of the latter, however, was en- 
tirely taken up with the gypsy. 

“Here, you!’ he called to her. ‘You 
come over and tell my fortune first.””. Then 


to the girl: ‘‘All right, Serafina, I'll send 
her back to you as soon as she gets through 
with me. My horse won’t stand, you know.” 

The man in the stage flushed angrily at 
the cow-boy’s rudeness, but as he rose in his 
seat as if to dismount, McClure touched 
him on the arm. “I'd lick him myself, 
parson, if it’d do any good. It'd only hurt 
her, though. Sit tight! He’ll get his when 
the time comes.”’ 

“Now vive me a good one,”’ the cow-boy 
Was saying to the woman, “and I'll give you 
a dollar for it.” 

“The money first”? and the gypsy eyed him 
with disfavor. 

“I'll just wait and see if you earn it” 
retorted the man 

The gypsy turned as if to go, when the 
cow-boy reluctantly produced the coin and 
tossed it in the dust at her feet. 

The woman, who carried an infant in her 
arms, with difficulty. As she 
raised her head her face was flushed with 


stooped 


anger. However, she assumed the pro- 
fessional patter of her kind and began 
drily: ‘*You have many sweethearts.” 


The man preened himself. 

“But the nice ones, when they find you 
out—maybe they get tired of you.” 

“T reckon it’s me that gets tired of them’’ 
said the man with a wink at the girl at the 
door. 

The girl colored and turned away. 

“Vou have many enemies’ went on the 


gypsy. “You want to look out specially 
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for a brown-haired boy and a yellow-faced 
man!”’ 

“They'd better look out for me”’ said the 
cow-boy, pulling viciously at his horse. 

The animal plunged, and the gypsy let 
go of the cow-boy’s hand. When he had 
finally subdued his horse, the woman said 
coolly: ‘That's all, only if you ain’t careful 
you are going to lose three mighty good 
things before the sun goes down.” 

“Hold on!’’ said the cow-boy angrily. 
“That ain’t no fortune. Do I marry any of 
those girls you were talkin’ about?” Again 
he winked at the girl, but she was looking 
across the sagebrush-covered plain to the 
mountains beyond. 

“Yes,” snapped the gypsy, “you marry 
one of them girls all right, but soon she gits 
fat and ugly, and so lazy she won’t do no 
work for you.” 

During the laugh that followed from the 
idlers on the platform, the gypsy turned to 
the girl. ‘I got so mad at that man I most 
forgot you” she said. She started to take the 
girl’s hand but the latter shrank away. 
“No,” she whispered in a strong Spanish 
accent, ‘the woon’t lak it, but,” she added in 
a whisper, ‘I weel give you one dollar for the 
baby.” 

The gypsy returned the smile, showing 
her white teeth. ‘*Thank you, ma’m”’ she 
said. “I'll give you something, too.” She 
drew from her finger a dull copper-colored 
ring. “It’s for good luck. I think,’ she 
looked wickedly over at the cow-boy, ‘‘you’ll 
need it.”’ 

The girl picked up her heavy valise and 
started for the stage. McClure, the driver, 
who had hardly for a moment taken his 
eyes from her pretty face, hastily made his 
way to her side, took the valise, and after 
he had deposited it in the boot with the 
other luggage, lifted the girl—she was but a 
tiny thing—to her seat in the open vehicle. 

As the man in gray made room for her, he 
gave his salutations with a tired note in his 
voice. “Ah,” said the girl sympathetically, 
‘‘you look ver’ sober thees morning, no?” 

“Senorita,” said the man with solemnity, 
“T am sober.” 

The girl turned a rosy pink under her 
clear olive skin, and clapped her hands over 
her eyes. ‘‘Hola! What have I spoke!’ 
came in dismayed accents from between 
her fingers. ‘“‘You mus’ escuse me. I say 
the English so ver’ bad. I did not mean 
the intoxicate. I not insult you lak that.” 
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“You have many enemies,”’ went on the gypsy. 


“If you ain't careful you are going to lose three 


mighty good things before the sun goes down 


The man smiled. 
at my own expense.” 
Their conversation was interrupted by the 
cow-boy riding up to the side of the stage 
and calling: ‘Hullo, parson? this little girl 
is a friend of mine. She is goin’ over to 


“T was only joking— 


Globe. 
over too, only we’re goin’ to ride. You see 
that she don’t cut up no didoes when my 
back is turned, or do any flirtin’ with that 
Dave McClure,” and having delivered him- 
self of this jocose and timely speech he put 


Lem Waddell and me are goin’ 
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spurs to his horse and joined his companion 
ahead. 

“Serafina,” asked Methuen abruptly, ‘‘is 
that cow-boy, Harry Quessenberry, a friend 
of yours?” 

“Ver’ great friend” said the girl gravely. 
“T let you down into the secret. Tonight 
when we come to Globe, I marry with Senor 
Harry.” 

“God forbid!’ were the words on the 
man’s lips but he suppressed them and said 
instead: ‘Tell me about it, Serafina.” 

Just then, however, the driver, McClure, 
threw off the brakes, cracked his whip, 
and with noise and dust the four horses 
swung the lumbering vehicle into the 
desert road. 

Ahead of the stage, just far enough to 
keep clear of the dust themselves, and to 
throw theirs into the air for the annoyance 
of the other travelers, rode (Quessenberry 
and Waddell. Methuen eyed their backs 
with disfavor. ‘Is Mr. Quessenberry al- 
ways as thoughtful?” he asked crossly. 

“T theenk all mens lak that’? answered 
Seratina pessimistically. ‘They all say they 
lof some girl. I theenk more they lofe them- 
selves.” 

“You said you were going to tell me about 
it” suggested Methuen with sympathy. 

“Vas. Iver’ glad to tell you that story” 
said Serafina. ‘It begin long time ago, that 
story. You theenk I Mexican girl, no?” 

“No,” said the man, “‘like all members of 
your sex, Serafina, you are a mystery to me. 
Fisher, the hotel man, told me you were a 
South American, and one of the clerks at 
Goldman’s told me you were old Billy 
Denning’s niece.” 

“They both tol’ the truth, senor. My 
mama, the seester of Senor Denning, go to 
Buenos Ayres when she lit’ girl. She marry 
with my papa, the Senor Ramey who is one 
lit’ part of the Argentina, and one beeg part 
of the French. My mama die when | lit’ 
baby, my papa two years ago. I ver’ lone- 
some without my papa, so I say ‘I weel go 
away to see my mama’s coontry, and my 
mama’s brother, in the ver’ brave land of 
the free.’ I take ver’ long journey. I go to 
New York wis boat, I go to Tucson wis 
cars, I go to Gila City wis horse, and behol’ 
my oonkle gone to Alaska. I can travel no 
more. My money all gone to buy those 
ticket. Senor Fisher give me one job to 
wait with the tabble, to mek up with the bed. 
I don’t lak that wait with the tabble.”’ 
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‘‘T should say not—at the Hotel de Fisher. 
How many hours a day did he work you?” 

“T don’ care for the work” said the girl. 
“When I work I don’ feel bad about my 
papa, and the disappoint’ about the brave 
land of the free. Those mens what eat— 
they all time talk the josh. I don’ lak that 
josh. They all time talk that lof. It is not 
nice that way they talk it.”’ Here her face 
grew crimson. “I get ver’ much afraid.” 
A tear crept down Serafina’s dark lashes 
and glistened against her cheek. 

The Rev. Philip Methuen’s hand clenched 
in unecclesiastical anger. ‘‘The brutes!’ he 
said. ‘‘Wasn’t there a man among them to 
take your part?” 

The senorita smiled. ‘*There was two— 
two ver’ nice mens—the Senor McClure,” 
she pointed to the broad back of the driver 
on the front seat, ‘‘and the Senor Harry.” 

“But why award the palm to Quessen 
berry?” asked the minister. 

“Tt is ver’ deeficult,” sighed Serafina, 
“this to be a womans. The mans—he may 
ask any girls; the womans—she never mus’ 
ask, she jus’ mus’ wait. The Senor McClure 
he ver’ nice man. He is ver’ goodly, but 
likewise he is the ver’ slowly. Senor Harry 
he say to those bad mans I am hees girl, 
and he will knock those blocks off those 
mens what mek the josh. He talk ver’ 
grand—lak presidente. He likewise has the 
good-looking, likewise the dashing. If 
Seftor McClure only have some of that 
dashing! Then—mebby—ef he deed ask 
me—” Serafina did not finish, but gazed 
away in idle musing. 

On they rode, the horses keeping up a 
steady jog. Occasionally Quessenberry and 
the attendant Lem would drop back to ex 
change a few words with Serafina. Finally, 
when, for the third time, the horsemen 
attempted to return to their favorite position 
just ahead of the stage, McClure looked up 
and said coldly: ‘You fellows either ride 
behind, or go a quarter of a mile ahead— 
and stay there!” There was a snap to his 
words like the pop of a whip. The two 
men rode in front as indicated. 

“Some dashing to that, Serafina” com- 
mented Methuen drily. 

A little further on they stopped at a desert 
well where McClure watered his horses. 
The riders were still ahead. McClure 
pulled from under his seat a package and a 
canteen that had been wrapped with ice. 
After they all had quenched their thirst he 

















Serafina: 


opened the package and revealed a basket 
full of apricots and fresh figs. 

Serafina was almost overcome at this 
exhibition of McClure’s thoughtfulness. 
“You are mos’ es’taordinary man, Senor 
McClure” she said. “I theenk somebuddy 
ver’ glad some time to have you for the 
husband.’ 

Methuen thoughtfully removed the purple 
skin from a fig. ‘Serafina,’ he asked ab- 
sently, “do you know that if you marry 
Quessenberry you will get fat and ugly?” 

The girl looked at him wide-eyed. 

“You heard what the gypsy said. His 
wife would be pretty at first, but soon get 
fatand ugly. There is no escape from it.” 

Before Serafina could reply, McClure 
interposed: ‘Miss Ramey, are you planning 
to marry Quessenberry tonight?” 

The girl nodded; it seemed hard for her to 
talk. 

“Tf you should still desire to be—fat and 
ugly,” said Methuen to break a pause which 
threatened to grow tense, “who is to perform 
the ceremony?” 

“It would be ver’ nice to have you”’ sug- 
gested Serafina. 

The girl must have divined the look that 
came into Methuen’s eyes, for she went on, 
“Oh, yas; you jus’ the same kind of meenis- 
ter I have at home. My papa not go much 
to any church, only some time to one of your 
kind, because my mama used to lak that 
way.” 

“Have you the license?” asked Methuen 
quickly, for the seforita’s lips were tremu- 
lous with the recollection. 

“Yas, that fony thing about that license. 
I ask the oficial about that the day before, 
but when I go to get that pepper he don’ 
be there. He leave pepper all fix up with lit’ 
boy, only Sefior Harry’s name ain’t write in. 
Lit’ boy says ‘You forgot tell young man’s 
name.’ I teil heem. He say ‘How you spell 
that name?’ I laugh, for that ver’ hard 
name, that Kessenberry. I say ‘I don’ 
know.’ He say ‘All right; you write name 
in that pepper youself, then tell me in letter 
so I can put in book.’ ” 

‘Just let me see that license, will you, 
senorita?’ asked Mc€lure. 

The girl reached a trembling hand into 
her bag and produced the document. 
McClure put on the brakes, stopped the 
horses, and there with the stage baking 
under the hot sun, in the midsf of a desolate 
expanse of cactus and greasewood, he read 
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the document carefully from beginning to 
end. 

When he had finished he said: ‘Mr. 
Methuen, you always carry a fountain pen. 
Will you let me take it for a minute ?”’ 

The minister handed him the pen. Mc- 
Clure then doubled the paper back, and in 
steady, if in somewhat awkward characters, 
filled in the name of David Gordon McClure 
in the blank left for the groom, and then 
returned it to the girl. 

“Beware,” quoted Philip Methuen solemn- 
ly, ‘‘of a brown-haired boy.” 

McClure looked straight into the girl’s 
eyes. ‘Now, you will have to marry me, 
you know” he said. ‘That is the law.” 

The girl’s face grew white, and she in- 
stinctively turned to the minister. ‘But I 
mak the promise to marry Senor Kessen- 
berry. It would be dishonorable if I do not. 
Como no?” 

“Serafina,” replied the minister earnestly, 
but with a whimsical smile playing at the 
corners of his mouth, “I will read you what 
a very eminent authority has to say on this 
very question,” and he read from his little 
limp-covered book: ‘‘‘A woman, therefore, 
in common with other female animals, is 
justified in using such weapons for defense 
as nature has given her.’ ”’ 

The girl looked greatly puzzled. 

“That means,” explained Methuen, “that 
nature, in compensation for the grievous 
burdens she has placed upon womankind, 
has given her the inestimable privilege of 
changing her mind.” 

“Tt would not be a sin?” 

“Child,” he said, “it would be a sin on my 
part did I not try to prevent a girl as good 
as you from marrying so unfit a man. I 
believe if I could induce you to break that 
promise and marry David McClure, it 
would be no more than my duty as a man 
and as a minister of the gospel.”’ 

“But he has not asked me those mairiage 
questions”’ protested Serafina. 

“T am asking them now” said McClure 
earnestly. ‘I would have asked you that 
first week in the hotel, only Quessenberry 
told me you were engaged to him.” 

He had descended from his seat, and was 
standing on the ground at Serafina’s side. 
In some manner, too, by the mysterious 
processes of lovers, he held her hand in his: 

“But Senor Kessenberry would not give 
the permit.” 
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“Then why wait to ask him?” suggested 
McClure. “‘Mr. Methuen here said he 
would marry us. If you are willing, Sera- 
fina,” he pleaded, ‘it would all be over in 
a minute.” 

He spoke as a dentist might, regarding a 
troublesome tooth, but Serafina was not 
hypercritical. Methuen, however, pointed 
out a serious defect in the plan. 

“Nothing in the world would give me 
more pleasure,” he said, ‘“‘but we must find 
a witness somewhere in order to make the 
ceremony legal.” 

“There is Quessenberry and his friend 
said McClure, pointing up the road to where 
a cloud of dust presaged the arrival of the 
“They'd make real interesting 
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cow-boys. 
witnesses.” 

The senorita drew back 
“No, no; do not say the word! 
keel us Queek, ascend 
wagon again!” 

The cow-boys were upon them. 

“Broke down?” asked Quessenberry. 

“Resting the horses’ replied McClure 
shortly. 

Quessenberry dismounted. ‘“‘Where is 
that canteen?” he asked. ‘My throat’s so 
dry it rattles.” He caught sight of the fruit. 
“Well, I'll be blessed! Look here, Lem, at 
what the sons-of-guns are hiding out on us.” 

“Tt’s Meester McClure’s lunch” explained 
Serafina, rallying her scattered emotions. 

“That’s all mght’” said Quessenberry. 
“We'd just as soon eat his as our own. 
Wouldn’t we, Lem? Here, parson, shove 
over. Lem and me’ll ride till we get our 
snack et.” 

So Lem climbed in with the driver, while 
Quessenberry found a place on the wide seat 
between Serafina and the minister. 

“T suppose she told you we’re going to get 
hooked up tonight” said Quessenberry 
breezily to Methuen. ‘By the way, little 
girl, you got the license, all right?” 

“Vas, I have it’? gasped the senorita. 

‘Believe I'll take a look at it’”’ said Ques- 
senberry. ‘“‘Never did rightly see one of 
them things.” 

McClure gripped his lines hard but did 
not turn. Methuen grinned foolishly as he 
found his own fingers edging down to where 
a short iron bar lay loose in the bottom of 
the wagon. Serafina, however, was quite 
equal to the situation. 

“Oh, no,” she protested sweetly, “that is 
not permit. That’s lak the Christmas pack- 
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age what mus’ not be opened unteel the 
time comes—lak surprise.” She put her 
hand on his arm. ‘I suppose you goin’ boss 
me all res’ of my life. Today you mus’ let 
me boss you.” 

“‘She’s got youthere”’ said Lem, turning in 
his seat and grinning. The sight of Lem’s 
face gave Serafina an inspiration. 

“Are you the Senor Lem Waddell who is 
the ver’ bes’ rope throw in Tucson, lak 
they tell?” 

“Sure thing, Miss Serafina. I got the prize.” 

“You can throw the lariat better than the 
Senior Harry?” insisted Serafina. 

Lem thrust out his chest. ‘Beat him all 
over the range.” 

“You're a liar’ said Quessenberry ele 
gantly. 

“Oh, you mus’ not quarrel!” protested 
Serafina. “Better mak the try again now. 
Firs’ Senor Harry, he try to throw the rope 
over Senor Lem, and then the Senor Lem, 
he try. Me—I will tell you which is the 
bes’ one.” 

If it were her desire to gain time, she 
could not have chosen a better ruse. The 
stage was stopped, the horses which had 
been following the stage were recinched, 
and the cow-boys mounted. They were 
scarcely in their saddles when in the distant 
road before them they espied a Chinaman 
walking along the road. Here was fair game. 
There is no closed season for Chinamen. 

Instantly both horses were put to the top 
of their speed. (uessenberry reached the 
victim first. The noose of his riata swung 
through the air and dropped fairly over the 
unfortunate Celestial’s body. In another 
moment the Chinaman was jerked from the 
ground and dragged, feet foremost, for 
nearly a hundred feet. Here Quessenberry 
stopped and waved a triumphant hand. 

The occupants of the stage, however, 
were not in accord with Mr. Quessenberry’s 
pleasantries. Methuen and McClure were 
calling to him. He could not catch the 
words for the rattle of the stage, but there 
was no mistaking the tones, nor Serafina’s 
indignant gestures as she leaned from the 
side and violently waved at him with her 
little clenched fist. 

Even Lem mildly joined their protests. 
“Better not kill the Chink, Ques” he said. 
“The little girl seems to be all fussed up 
about it.” 

As soon as the stage reached the riders, 
McClure threw his reins to Methuen, 








































































In another moment the Chinaman was jerked from the ground and dragged, feet loremost, 
for nearly a hundred feet 


jumped to the ground and ran to where 
(Juessenberry sat his horse with the riata 
taut to his saddle horn. With one sweep of 
his clasp knife he cut the rope and helped 
the Chinaman back to the stage. Although 
badly bruised, the Mongolian bore himself 


with Oriental stoicism, and after a reviving 
drink of water insisted that he was “All 
light, sank-you-much-obliged.”’ 
“The man with the yellow face!” 
Methuen oracularly. ‘Drive on, David 
There was, however, still Quessenberry to 
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be reckoned with. McClure had cut his 
rope, which was a deadly insult. Quessen- 
berry rode up and swore at him. 

“Stop that’’ said McClure sternly. “Have 
you no decency before women?” 
~ Quessenberry did not reply. ‘Give me 
your rope, Lem,” he said and, when he had 
it in his hand, he galloped to the leading 
stage horses and laid blow after blow across 
their backs. The horses ran wildly. Mc- 
Clure struck at the man with his whip but 
missed him. 

(Quessenberry then swung his rope, cast 
it over the near wheeler’s head, and pulled 
back. The knot of the noose, unfortunately 
for the cow-boy, caught in the hames. The 
riata tightened like a fiddle string. Some- 
thing had to part. It was Quessenberry’s 
saddle cinch that gave first, and with a great 
bound the saddle was flung over the cow- 
horse’s head. Quessenberry landed in a 
bunch of greasewood, but an instant later 
was on his feet again, apparently unhurt. 
On its second bound the saddle, too, brought 
up against a roadside bush, then the rope 
broke and the stage went on. 

“T think the first loss for Quessenberry,”’ 
mused the Rev. Philip Methuen, ‘‘must 
have been his temper. We will now note 
loss number two, to wit: one saddle.” 

The horses were still running. Methuen 
looked at the driver critically. He was not 
trying to stop them! 

For nearly a mile they kept it up, al 
though, at the last, it was little more than a 
steady canter. Finally, when it seemed to 
suit his pleasure, McClure brought them up 
under some ironwood trees in an arroyo that 
led off from the road. The cow-boys were 
nowhere visible. 

McClure alighted, hastily washed out 
the mouths of his deep-breathing horses, 
and returned to the stage. ‘‘There, Mr. 
Methuen,” he said, pointing tothe Chinaman, 
who still maintained his placid immobility, 
“is the necessary witness. Serafina, dear- 
est’’—it was interesting to note how natu- 
rally the word came to the young man’slips— 
“T think if we should ask him, Mr, Methuen 
would marry us now.” 





The girl grew red and then white in the 
stress of her emotions. 

“Remember, you will grow fat and ugly 
if you don’t!” warned Methuen. 

“The gypsy told me,” interposed McClure 
eagerly, ‘that 1 would marry soon, and my 
wife would be young and beautiful.” 

“IT have not the ver’ young,’ confessed 
Serafina with a sigh. “I have nineteen 
years, but if you lak for me to be that beauti- 
ful—then I hope I have that beautiful.” 

“You—you are—just a little peach” 
blurted out the tall stage-driver. All other 
adjectives failed him. 

‘“Tha’s ver’ nice for you to say lak that” 
smiled Serafina. ‘‘You yet theenk, Meester 
Mithuen, it would not be incorrec’ for me 
to change in the mind regard’ Senor Kessen- 
berry?” 

“The book says so’ replied Methuen, 
referring again to the little limp-covered 
volume. 

“Tss it really there, lak what you read?” 
insisted Serafina. 

The minister showed her the paragraph. 

“An’ ef Meester Kessenberry have the 
ver’ mad with me, you will show it to heem ?” 

“T certainly will.” 

Serafina hesitated, while the impatient 
McClure watched a wisp of dust which was 
steadily approaching far down the road. 

‘““Meester Kessenberry have that marriage 
ring’”’ said the girl, persistently struggling 
against her own desires. 

McClure indicated the copper ring the 
gypsy had given her. 

“Weel that do?” asked Serafina in sur 
prise. 

“Surely,” said Methuen, “if you don’t 
mind.”’ 

“N-no,” hesitated Serafina, “I don’ mind 
ver much.” <A smile rippled over her 
pretty face. ‘‘Ain’t that gypsy woman so 
ver’ wonderful?” she went on. ‘‘She tol’ me 
about that ring bring the good luck.” 

Immediately thereafter the  gypsy’s 
wonderfulness was further verified, for 
Quessenberry, according to prophecy, 
suffered his third and most vital loss of that 
eventful day. 



































A Christmas Greeting 


By Martha Crent Cyler 


Che winter bloom about us lies, 


Che green of a December spring, 








And under happy, cloudless skirs, 
A thousand birds are rarroling. 
Co you amid the eastern snows 


I send a California rose. 


Co you whose hearth and heart are warm, 


Cho’ nature’s guise be chill and grey, 





Co lend your holly wreath a charm 
J send my winter rose today; 
For whether snows or rose leaves fall 


t's Christmas! Christmas! with us all! 



































fled Jonathan and David 


Toward the house 
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ILLUSTRATED BY LAURA E. FOSTER 


HE miracle of life was in the 
house, that age-old mystery of 
childish minds, the stork, and 
Jonathan and David were 
amazed. The door to mother’s 

room was closed, but now and then a wee 

thin wailing —— and everybody went 
on tiptoe and said ‘‘Shhh.’ 

Gravely the little boys made inquiry of 
Mr. ©’Brien, the gardener, in whose wis- 
dom they had utter confidence. ‘‘Shure, y’ 
have a little babby sisther’” he explained to 
them and then, in response to further ques- 
tions, assumed to be extremely busy and 
told them to run along. ‘‘Av I sh’d tell y’ 
all I know, y’d know as much as I do” he 
declared, which self-evident and 
undeniable that they didn’t have the heart 
to ask him even one more question. 

But there was still another avenue of 
wisdom, another fount of knowledge yet 
unsearched, and hand in hand they trotted 
off to old Aunt Rachel, their ever-loving 
slave, the cook. 

“Dey sho is somep’n ails you chillen’’ she 
declared when they deployed themselves 
before her. ‘You sho look like you bof 
had seed a ghos’.’”’? Then stooping, she 
gathered them against her ample bosom and 
hugged them tight. ‘Whut ails you, honey 
chillen? Go on an’ tell Aunt Rachel whut’s 
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on yo’ mind.” 
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they 
responded in one breath, Jonathan inquiring 
as to baby sisters while David advanced an 
inquiry relative to storks. 

“Jes? nachully you bof is boun’ 


Safe harbored and _ encouraged 


have 
yo’ say-so first” Aunt Rachel said, and then 
with gravity she grappled with the legend of 
the stork. “My lan’! You ain’t a gwine to 
tell me, is you, honey, dat you don’t know 
whut a stork is!’ she exclaimed, her voice 
expressing such surprise that David hast- 
ened to reassure her, declaring that a stork 
was something like a goose. 

“Whut kind 0’ goose you has in min’, I 
ain’t a goin’ to say’’ she answered, teasing. 
“De stork has big ol’ yard-long legs.” 
Which statement, when the little boys took 
time to think it over, was so full of truth 
and wisdom that they retracted and in 
unison assured her that storks were more 
like turkeys. 

“‘Goin’ around, battin’ dere wings on de 
groun’ ’’ she answered with no small show of 
indignation, ‘‘swellin’ up dere necks till dey 
ae purple in de face an’ goin’ ‘Gobblety! 

Gobblety! Gobblety!’ I s’pose you is goin’ 
to say nex’.”’ 


This acc cusation was so baseless that 
David swallowed a trifle huskily, seeing 
which and self-reproachful, Aunt Rachel 


bestowed upon each little boy a biscuit of 
transcendent lightness and microscopic size, 
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“Do mother’s manikins want to see their little sister? 


baked, she assured them, with particular 
reference to the capacity of each one’s 
mouth, and then she elaborated upon 
storks. 

“Dey sets up on de chimley all humped 
up” she said, ‘a cussin’ an’ a quoilin’ wid 
demselves till some one o’ de angels comes 
along an’ grabs one an’ hauls him from his 
roost, an’ den de angel sticks a baskit in his 
bill an’ puts a teeny little baby in de baskit 
an’ whispers in his ear an’ den de stork gits 
up an’ tlops his wings an’ flies off mighty 
fas’ but mighty keerful till he gits to where 
he’s goin’, an’ den he looks aroun’ in all de 
corners an’ up at all de windows an’ under 
all de do’ steps to see if dey is anybody 
hidin’, watchin’ him, an’ den, if dey ain’t no 
one watchin’, he sets de baskit down under 
some gooseberry bush an’ busts hissef wide 
open, humpin’ out o’ sight.” 

This dissertation upon storks left abso- 
lutely nothing to be explained and so the 
little boys departed, in such a round-eyed 
wonder that their auntie, chancing upon 
them, seized them both and called them 
‘kittens’, which was so distasteful to them 
that they struggled and resisted with all their 
might. ‘‘Don’t mother’s kittens want to go 
in and see their poor sick mother?’ she 
asked them, and David’s eyes, his heart 
being very tender for poor sick mother, filled 
up with tears while Jonathan, considering 
grief unmanly, blinked like a solemn little 
owl. 

The door to mother’s room swung open 
softly and a thin fine wailing sounded, not 
like a kitten or a baby, yet like both. 
Propped up on pillows, Jonathan and 
David saw their mother, her eyes still dark 
and startled, her lips quivering. 

“My little boys!” she said and reached 
forth one white arm. “My big men, little 
boys!” 
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They crossed the room, half hesitant, and 
hid their faces in the bedclothes while she 
clasped them to her with a new fervor. 

“Do mother’s manikins want to see their 
little sister?’’ she asked, straining them to 
her passionately, her mother love widened 
now for three. 

And then she turned and looked under- 
neath the covers. There, cuddled, kicking, 
squirming, was sister. So red and wrinkled 
was she that her brothers could hardly 
believe their eyes until a bubbly wail came 
from a bubbly little mouth, and then their 
auntie took them from the room, more 
round-eyed yet, still looking back at mother 
who smiled a good-by while tears of hap- 
piness gathered on her eyelashes and hung 
there like iridescent pearls. ‘My little 
boys!’ she whispered. “My little baby 
girl!” 

But when the little boys’ father, their big 
black-eyed black-bearded father, came 
home, he was just the same as ever, making 
believe that he was the big old bear that goes 
‘Boo!’, calling Jonathan ‘Skeezicks’ and 
David ‘Bill Swipes,’ pretending to forget 
their real names, which was huge fun for all 
of them, for both boys knew that he didn’t 
really forget their names for one minute and 
that he loved them both, almost if not quite 
as much as he did mother. 

And when they approached the subject of 
storks, inquiring if they really did bring 
baby sisters and if they really did leave them 
in baskets and if the doctor really was the 
one who always found them and wouldn’t 
the prickles on the gooseberry bushes be 
apt to scratch them, he assumed an air of 
such gravity that both Jonathan and David 
became as still as mice while he assured 
them that Aunt Rachel had spoken like an 
“ebon seeress;’ which sounded altogether 
satisfying but entirely beyond their ken. 

















Whereupon the little boys departed while 
father went into mother’s room and sat 
down on the bed beside her, and they both 
smiled when he told her of the little boy’s 
questionings. 

The mystery of storks, however, still 
weighed upon the little boys, and they 
wandered out into the garden, prying 
beneath the gooseberry bushes, looking for 
evidence. They found a basket, weather- 
worn and old, its handle broken, half filled 
with last year’s leaves. Astonished, they 
sat down and Jonathan, more quick to 
think than David, advanced his ideas. 

Most certainly Aunt Rachel had spoken 
words of truth. Here was the basket, hidden 
as she had said, empty, because baby sister 
had been taken in to mother’s room. They 
hunted up their friend the gardener and led 
him to the gooseberry bush, disclosing their 
prize. 

“Of all the childer!”’ he said. And then a 
twinkle gathered in the corners of his kind 
old eyes. “Of all the childer!”’ he repeated, 
“Y'’ve got some divilment on hand right 
now, I have no doubt.” 

When Mr. O’Brien had withdrawn, 
Jonathan disclosed a_ plan. If 
brought babies in a basket, then an empty 
basket would be a source of great tempta- 
tion to an errant stork. How many storks 
flew past by day and night they didn’t 
know, but nearly all the neighbors had 
babies and so the stork must be a very busy 
bird indeed. Of course it wouldn’t do to 
leave the basket where it was. It must be 
placed where storks that hurried past could 
notice. Unquestionably, also, the basket 
would be more attractive if lined with cot- 
ton, like a canary’s nest, instead of dry 
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leaves, and so they sought Aunt Rachel, who 
questioned them minutely before she prom- 
ised help. 

“Cott’n!” she said. ‘‘Whut in de name o’ 
Jonas you chillen want o’ cott’n, whut you 
gwine t’ do?” 

Upon hearing their explanation, Aunt 
Rachel was seized with a coughing fit that 
made her stuff most of her apron into her 
capacious mouth. 

‘““My lan’!” she said finally. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
put it pas’ you in de leas’ if you wuz reely 
aimin’ to set out a trap to catch dat billy- 
goat an’ wagon dat you has been devillin’ 
yo’ paw fur since no tellin’ when. Whut 
kind o’ baby, honey, does you reckon you 
is gwine to git?” 

David stated frankly that he didn’t care, 
just so it was a real live baby for their very 
own, instead of any billygoat or wagon or 
anything at all. 

“You sho has stopped at de right place to 
git help’? she said at last. “I reckon if 
anybody kin help you ketch a baby Aunt 
Rachel kin.” And then she bustled around 
and gave them all the cotton that the most 
exacting and finicky old stork could possibly 
expect. But when the little had 
trotted off serenely she went straightway to 
the little boys’ auntie and told her all about 
it and auntie told mother, who smiled and 
cuddled the baby a bit closer, but when 
father heard of it he laughed so heartily that 
everybody shook their finger at him and 
said “Shhh” just as they did at David and 
Jonathan when either one of them or both 
of them made too much noise. 

The little boys constructed a most tempt 
ing nest, one that no conscientious stork 
could pass. And when it was completed 
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Flat on its back, its fat legs waving in the air, lay the baby 


that the stork had left 
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they sought a less secluded spot, a thin- 
branched gooseberry bush over in one 
corner of the yard near the fence that 
separated ‘‘our house’ from ‘“‘next door.” 
With loving little hands they made their 
bower, set the baby trap and then retired 
to the kitchen steps. Aunt Rachel, seeing 
them perched there like twin statues of the 
virtue, Patience, again forced to 
utilize her apron to stuff her mouth. 
Moving around the kitchen, preparing 
she watched the boys, now mut 
herself as is the fashion of old 


Was 


supper, 
tering to 
darkies, now breaking forth with snatches 
of some camp-meeting song. Pop-over 
muffins came from the oven, nut-brown and 
piping hot, two tiny ones for Jonathan and 
David, which she presented to them, 
cautioning them lest they get burned. 

‘Keep a jogglin’ dem, honey chillen”’ she 
warned, ‘‘an’ blow yo’ bref on dem right 
smart cuz dey is frizzlin’ hot.” 

When everything was on the table Aunt 
Rachel thought of the watching pair. ‘‘Run 
in de house an’ git yo’ supper, chillen’’ she 
commanded. ‘Eat in peace an’ comfort, 
{unt Rachel’ll tend de baby trap while you 
is gone.’ So they went in and feasted upon 
jam and other satisfying things, discoursing 
meanwhile upon the prospects for an imme- 
diate capture. 

Out on the back porch resting from her 
labors, Aunt Rachel sat and looked across 
the yard. A white patch underneath a 
gooseberry bush gleamed like a moonbeam 
resting on a bank of snow. Her old face 
softened and she crooned a little, swaying in 
rhythm. “If faith an’ patience is gwine to 
join and make a miracle” she whispered, 
“dem chillen is sholy gwine to git a baby 
yit.”” 

" But the next morning the basket was still 
empty, the cotton lining a trifle sodden from 


the dew. With patience Jonathan and 
David still kept watch and ward, at length, 
upon suggestion from Aunt Rachel, con- 


structing a place of vantage from which 
they could see without being seen. Holding 
conference, they decided that the basket 
was hidden too securely, so they drew it 
a trifle further into view. 

Next door were big boys playing “‘foot ’n’ 
a half.’ The clamor that arose attracted 
Jonathan and David, who peeped through 
the picket fence with envious eyes, and when 
addressed with boisterous _ salutation 
responded with proper gruffness “Hullo!” 
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Attention thus directed to them—and their 
basket—under encouragement they revealed 
their plan. Respectful silence greeted their 
recital, the silence that marks mischief in the 
air. When they withdrew, wild shrieks 
arose next door, howlings that proclaimed 
the birth of some joyful scheme. 

Patient and hopeful they hid themselves 
again beneath the bush and sat there, until 
auntie called them in to dinner. When they 
went out into the yard again the miracle had 
taken place. 

A querulous wailing sounded that wasn’t 
like a kitten in the least. The little boys 
clasped hands and ran toward the basket 
as fast as they could. 

Flat on its back, its fat legs waving in the 
air, lay the baby that the stork had left, but 
its face was black! Also, it was clad, and on 
its head there was a tight white cap. Scarce 
knowing what to do, the little boys stood 
looking down, happy and proud almost 
beyond belief. As if in greeting the baby 
blinked back at them, ceased wailing and 
said: “Goo!” 

David squatted close beside the basket, 
poked the baby in its swaddled ribs and 
chuckling happily, responded 
The baby bared its toothless gums and 
waved its arms and legs ecstatically, 
jumping up and down. 

The little boys set off to tell Aunt Rachel, 
when a dreadful doubt took hold of 
Jonathan. Suppose some stork should see 
the baby, swoop down 
and bearit off? This fear 
communicated _ breath- 
lessly to David made 
both pause. To have a 
baby brought to them 
and then to lose it 
would be woe unspeak- 
able, not to be risked, 
so they picked the basket 
up and started off 
toward the house. The 
burden made them stag- 
ger, yet they persevered 
until the old basket 
parted and dumped 
the baby upside down 
upon the ground. Wild 
yells and lamentations 
sounded, the small black 
face became a red-lined - 
cavern whence issued 
whoops and yells of 


“Goo!” 
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indignation. Embarrassed at the turmoil 
the little boys stood helpless. The wails 
swelled into shrieks that sounded far and 
wide, that made the chickens cackle ner 
vously, while the fence near by sprouted 
half a dozen impish faces that grinned 
with unconcealed delight. 

The little boys clung close together, re- 
garding their recent acquisition with pained 
surprise until a terrifying apparition burst 
upon their anxious eyes. With face con- 
vulsed, and inarticulate howls, a ponderous 
darky woman essayed to scale the fence that 
separated their yard from next door. Her 
wild scrabblings hampered by her ample 
skirts, her evident intensity of wrath, made 
them forget the baby, and when at length 
she caught and hung suspended, they fled 
in dismay. 

The pickets held the struggling darky 
fast. Groans mingled with her shrieks and 
the yelpings of the baby. The chickens 
ceased their cackling and ran helter-skelter 
with squeaks of wild alarm, and as Aunt 
Rachel appeared upon the kitchen steps the 
outburst reached its height. 

Toward the house tled Jonathan and 
David, their little faces chalk-white. Half 
in the basket, standing on its head, the baby 
whooped for help. The woman on the 
ience made one more titanic lunge. There 
was a sound of tearing cloth, and she came 
to earth scantily draped but free. Swooping 


down on the baby, she grasped it by one fat 
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leg and pursued Jonathan and David, who 
slid to safety past Aunt Rachel’s skirts and 
dived into the kitchen like rabbits fleeing 
from a fox. 

Aunt Rachel faced the furious black 
Amazon who lumbered up the walk. 

‘You mizzuble black trash!” she ex 
claimed, waving a heavy-handled_ hickory 
mop. ‘You low-down, lower dan de lowest 
trash! Whut’s ailin’ you? Whut projick 
does you think you has on han’?” The 
mop stick descended, and Aunt Rachel 
glowered upon the prostrate enemy. 

The thump the latter had received tamed 
her warring spirit, and suddenly remember- 
ing her offspring she upended it, examined 
it minutely, found it safe and sound and 
then commanded it to “hush its moutf.”’ 
This exhortation being unheeded, she laid 
it across her lap, spanked it soundly and 
then arose and faced Aunt Rachel, who 
stiffened into strict attention and once more 
waved her trusty mop. 

“Somebody is sho gwine to pay fur dis” 
the mother of the baby said. ‘‘Dem imps 
o’ Satan stole my baby jes’ like dey wus 
studients kidnopperin’ it to cut it open an’ 
look at its insides.” 

“You better mind yo’sef or somethin’s 
gwine to happen in jest half a minute”’ said 
Aunt Rachel. ‘’Tain’t long now till I’s 
gwine to furgit my bringin’s up an’ wrop 
my fingers in yo’ kinky wool. You better 
mind how you call dese lambs 0’ mine any 
imps 0’ Satan! You better go 
on home now ’fo’ I bat you 
wid dis mop.” 

Uncertain of her ground, 
the woman looked up at Aunt 
Rachel. Much jarred and 
shaken, hysterical with the 
reaction from her fright, she 
opened her mouth wide and 
sent forth one sound of pained 
defeat. 

“T sho is glad you is comin’ 
to yo’ senses’ Aunt Rachel 
said, and then held out the 
olive branch of peace. 

“Dry up dat big black 
mouf 0’ yo’s” she said with 
kindness, ‘‘an’ come inside 
here till I fix yo’ clothes. I 
spec you ain’t so bad as you 
made out.”’ ; 

They went inside, Aunt 
Rachel extremely dignified 


and courteous, showing off her ‘‘man- 
ners,’ and quiet ensued. The _ baby, 
supplied with a bit of sugar enclosed in a 
rag, babbled contentedly, and when auntie 
came down to view the scene of carnage, all 
Was peac Cc. 

“Dem boys nex’ do’’’ Aunt Rachel said, 
explaining, ‘“‘kidnoppered dis yere woman’s 
baby an’ put it in de chillen’s baby trap. 
She lef’ it outside while she wuz washin’ in 
de basement an’ dem boys jes’ nachully 
kidnoppered it an’ made out like de stork 
had lef’ it fur my lambs.” 

This explanation ended all the tangle and 
auntie, much relieved, addressed the mother: 
‘‘No wonder you were frightened” she said 
kindly, “hearing the baby crying and 
seeing it kidnaped before your very eyes.”’ 

“Dey ain’t no quishun *bout her bein’ 
frightened” said Aunt Rachel. “She nach- 
ully tore her clothes off gettin’ over de fence 
an’ certainly looked mighty scan’lous if 
dey’d been any men around.” 

This picture made both women laugh 
and even auntie smiled, and then with the 
interest that marks those who know and 
understand the old-time darky she inquired 
who she was. 

“T wuz bawn an’ 
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Mis’sippi’”’ the woman answered. ‘I ain’t 
been up here very long.”’ 

“Why, I know nearly every one in Jack 
son”’ said auntie. “‘I visited the Whitfields 
there not so many years ago.”’ 

“De Whittields!”” said the woman en 
raptured. “Bless de Lawd, I’m findin’ 
people o’ my own at las’. I worked fur dem 
an’ I sho ’member you, a little girl a runnin’ 
round in pigtails. I reckon I nachully has 
got to come here an’ do de wash.”’ 

And then Jonathan and David were sent 
for and came, half frightened still. The 
baby smiled at its recent kidnapers. The 
woman grabbed it up and shook it, then sat 
it down solidly upon the floor and turned 
toward the little boys. 

“Run out an’ git yo’ baskit, chillen” she 
invited. “Play wid de baby all you want to, 
you sho has got de right, mos’ likely de stork 
did have somep’n to do wid puttin’ it in de 
baskit after all.” 

And then she bent a stern look on her 
offspring. 

“You better mind yo’ manners when de 
chillen play wid you” she threatened. “If 
I hear you cuttin’ up or squallin’ any, | 
sho will slap dat mouf 0’ yo’s clean back 
behind yo’ ears.” 
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“WHITE night’”—the moon. shin- 
ing with that insistent radiance 
which makesit the natural search- 
light of the tropics; a huddled 
group of low adobe houses, look- 

ing from a distance not unlike a flock of 
sheep taking their rest together; on the roof 
of one of these a dim yellow light, winking 
oddly in contrast to the steady splendor of 
the moonlight; in the courtyard beneath, 
a mass of dark forms crowded close. 

There was a restless movement, and sud- 
denly they surged toward the center of the 


courtyard. A high-pitched chant rose; it 
smote crudely, sharply, on the air. The 
waves of sound thrilled and _ trembled, 


seeming somehow to strike always the same 
note of expectancy. The air quivered out 
of its silence in response to the melody. 
And then, tramping steadily in time to the 
chant, a line of men marched across the 
open court and entered the door of the 
house which bore the lantern above. The 
blaze of many candles within its single 
room made bright the interior, and worked 
a strange transformation in the figures 
which entered. Crossing the patio, and 
seen by the remoter moonlight, they had 
been a ghostly processional, with banners 
which hinted at things mystic, not-to-be-re- 
vealed. Beyond the threshold they be- 
came men, of very flesh and blood. Two 
and two they marched, each bearing in his 
right hand a seven-foot staff wound with 
gilt or silver or pink paper; its top termi- 
nating in four inward-pointing crooks, all 
massed with tinsel and artificial roses, 
from which hung long ribbon streamers. 
Every man wore across his shoulder a 
fringed and gold-embroidered sash of deep 
blue, or a broad ribbon of red, white and 
blue, on which was slung a small beaded 





pouch. There were but twelve of the men, 
in all, yet they seemed to be multiplied 
indetinitely, as they swung steadily forward 
and began to make the circuit of the room. 

Against its side and rear walls crouched 
more than a score of womenfolk and little 
children—wee brown beings whose black 
eyes beamed excitement unutterable. At 
the eastern end loomed a great bank of 
green cedar, ten feet in height. Druid 
beards of the hoary Spanish moss flowed 
softly down from this and rested in gray 
repose at its base. And here, in the full 
flare of the tall candles which flanked it, 
and but partially concealed by a thin veil- 
ing, was a crude crib, from which smiled 
the waxen image of a Babe, about whose 
head was a halo. For this was la Buena 
Noche* in old San Antonio, and_ these 
Mexican folk were celebrating it as did 
their ancestors three centuries ago. 


Guerra y guerra le daremos, 
Y guerra le hemos de dar 
Al demonio y su infierno, 
Ahora le haremos temblar. 


Battle upon battle we will give him 
And war again shall be given 
To the Devil and his inferno, 
Now we will make him to tremble. 


Clear and high shrilled the challenging 
chant. The tall crooks, striking in unison 
upon the floor, beat out the rhythm boldly. 
At intervals the bars of the chorus were 
punctuated by a sudden shower of sweet 
tones apparently pattering down from above 
the heads of the shepherds. This was be 
cause myriads of little bells were concealed 
within the crownlike crooks of the ganchos,-: 
or shepherds’ staves, so that, like little 


*The “good” or holy night. 
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birds piping from their shelter, they added 
their voices with each vigorous shake. 
Strange foliage was that borne by these 
tall trunks: glitter of silver and _ scarlet, 
glancing of gold and green, but mostly 
warm coloring—petals of pink and ribbon 
streamers of rich The of the 
children grew large, as that artificial forest 
bore down upon them—a more cheerful 
version of the fateful ““Birnam Wood.” 

The pastores* came to a halt, confronted 
by a white-clad figure, which faced them 
with authority, extending a sword. Star- 
spangled wings clumsily attached to his 
shoulders, and a gilt crown from which 
floated gauzy drapery, announced his role: 
he was Miguel, mightiest of the archangels. 
Only a lad of twelve he was, manifestly 
most uncomfortable in his tunic and san- 
dals, yet as he lifted his sword and _ pro- 
claimed the birth of the Babe en el portal 
de Belen (within the gates of Bethlehem), 
his sturdy boyish frame assumed something 
of the dignity of its high errand. The 
shepherds were to be conducted by him to 
Bethlehem, that they might worship their 
infant Saviour. 

The shepherds shuffled and shifted and 
broke into groups. One of these groups 
clustered, as excitedly as the hive about the 
queen bee, around a young girl, the only 
one among the performers. Not the sober 
brown of the bees, however, but all the 
riotous coloring of an old-fashioned bouquet 
radiated from their corner, where the lights 
flared uncertainly. The ganchos, aquiver 
like gigantic hollyhocks of crimson and 
cerise, cast deeper shadow upon the scene. 
The black suits of the men, picked out by 
the gay diagonals of their sashes and al- 
forjas, gave the background against which 
gleamed the graceful little figure in its 
snowy frock. From the hat which con- 
trasted so well with her glossy black hair, 
to the high-heeled slippers, she was in 
white—a snowdrop amidst garish peonies 
and petunias. Plainly, to judge by the 
sparkle in the girl’s dark eyes and by the 
admiring looks of sundry old crones on 
the inner circle of spectators, this costume 
was more than a mere incident in her cele- 
bration of the Christmas festivities: it was 
to be considered in the nature of an event, 
probably in honor of her having been 
chosen to fill so important a role in the 
pastorela, her part was that of Gila, wife 


rose. eyes 


*Shepherds. 
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of the principal shepherd, Bato, and she 
served as cook, mentor and companion 
for them all. Now, as she bowed reverently 
beneath the uplifted wand of the boy 
Miguel, she tried to conform to the sacred 
nature of the play, yet the eternal woman 
made her blissfully and unceasingly con 
scious of the glory which she had literally 
“put on,” in body as well as spirit. 

But now los pastores must take up their 
pilgrimage: shrill voices had raised the 
marching song; two by two the shepherds 
placed themselves in line, stamping to em- 
phasize the regular beat of the chorus. 
Gila, adjusting her gaily beaded alforja, 
grasping in one hand a basket of provisions 
(in her character of cook she must carry 
double supplies) and in the other her gancho, 
stepped forward beside her spouse-for-the- 
nonce—a _ grizzled and parchment-brown 
old man. He took scant notice of her; his 
dimmed eyes were fixed on the Babe in the 
Crib. For now a score of years had he 
enacted this part at each succeeding Christ- 
mastide. On this Birthnight he was in all 
reality a simple shepherd, beholding the 
glory of God made visible. What was 
there in the presence at his elbow of this 
girl of fifteen who happened to take the 
part of his wife, to draw his thought from 
the Miracle of the Manger, to make his 
pulse beat one whit faster? 

But behind him came a young man who 
manifested a certain alertness of attention 
toward Gila. Not that he allowed his gaze 
to rest upon the girl; rather it was directed 
unfailingly toward her. As he marched, 
he never fell into the easy swing of his 
fellows. He moved gracefully, but a cu- 
rious crouching concentration of body sug- 
gested a similar mental quality. His dark 
young face was fixed, masklike, in lines of 
impassive reticence. But his eyes brooded, 
and the slender, nervous brown hands told 
a tale as they tightened upon his tall staff. 

The procession halted. Outside, in the 
close-packed courtyard, the crowd parted 
in obedience to the dauntless shoves of a 
strange being, who had apparently elbowed 
his way out of the Middle Ages into 
the Twentieth Century. The coarse gray 
friar’s robe, reaching to his heels, and the 
rosary, ingeniously contrived from long 
strings of wooden spools which he wore 
about his waist, sufficiently identified him 
as el ermitano. His announcement that 
he had lived as a hermit in the wilderness 











































for a hundred years was ostensibly borne 
out by the tangled mane of white hair and 
flowing beard which hung over his shoul- 
ders and breast. But the all-too-obvious 
towiness of both wig and beard suggested 
an unlucky analogy between these proofs 
and the protestations of certain other cen- 
tenarians! He evidently a prime 
favorite—this Mexican version of Friar 
Tuck. As his gray grotesque form paced 
demurely toward the door of the chapel, 
the crowd pressed close at his heels; pre- 
sumably his daily walk in life was not nearly 
so austere as his present role. 

From a far corner of the patio, where 
stood three or four Americanos, tourists 
from the North, came faint giggles. A 
catastrophe! One of the American girls 
had inadvertently sat down on a plump 
brown baby, which lay blinking cozily, 
upon a bench. No harm done, for the 
little thing smiled bewitchingly, while 
among its friends and relatives circulated 
a soft ripple of amusement. They were 
true Children of the Sun—in good humor, 
genial, glowing, radiant; in anger, quick 
to smite as the stroke of the Sun itself. 

Around the Crib still echoed the chant 
of the shepherds, interrupted only by 
occasional long recitatives. Now it was 
the breathless staccato of old Parrado, run- 
ning in from the fields, where he had seen 
and heard things unutterable: the first 
Christmas chorus, sung by Shining Ones. 
Now it was the querulous rasp of el ermi- 
taio, demanding to join their company. 

And always in that chorus two voices 
stood out above the others—richer, sweeter, 
more fermented by the restless, zestful 
yeast of youth. Always young Juanita, 
the Gila of the play, swayed joyously in 
the march, and Bartolo, of the tense face, 
following close behind, joined his tenor to 
her clear tones so as to supply the deeper 
harmony that was needed. It seemed 
that he listened to her alone, and studied 
to unite his with hers. If the 
Gila heard, she gave no sign. But then 
this was no time to be thinking of such 
things. 

Why should the old women hastily cross 
themselves? What made the crowd without 
scatter so deferentially? An instant more, 
and there was spread on the dark palette 
of the doorway a blur of scarlet and gold 
and flame, intermingled with bfots of black. 
Three tall shapes stooped through the en- 
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trance; at the sight most of the children 
huddled close to their mothers, shuddering 
happily. With one stride the foremost 
of the new-comers reached the center of the 
circle of pastores, where he towered in 
darksome dignity. He was dressed in 
crimson, half-concealed by a long black 
cloak, on which glittered crescents and 
stars and cabalistic symbols done in gilt. 
On his head was a tawdry crown of the 
same, from which depended a thin, short 
black veil. A pair of black sufh- 
ciently piercing in any case, gleamed from 
behind this veil with added malevolence. 
It scarcely needed the blunt sword which 
he drew from its scabbard to awe his audi- 
ence. Raging, threatening, he strode fu- 
riously to and fro, a majestic figure of doom. 
Even the youngest of the babies understood 
something of the dread that enveloped him, 
for he was Luzbel—prince of those powers 
we are accustomed to call dark. Danger 
and death lurked in his presence. An 
uneasy stillness, entirely unlike the quiet 
of a moment before, fell upon the throng. 
Even los Americanos pressed close to the 
door, in their eagerness to see the grim 
spectacle. 

The shepherds scattered timidly before 
Luzbel’s harangue, when he changed his 
tactics and began to wheedle them. Still, 
all shrank away save two: Gila, who alone 
seemed not to avoid the touch of the demon- 
cloak, but looked upward with a kind of 
fascination into the bold eyes as they gazed 
coaxingly down into hers—and Bartolo. 
Never once did Luzbel address the youth. 
Yet the latter seemed to have transferred 
his interest from the Gila, for he never 
wavered in the stare which concentrated on 
the black potentate, as might the rays of a 
burning-glass. 

One of the American ladies shivered, and 
spoke in a whisper. 

“What a perfect picture of a devil! 
sure he’s a dreadful man!” 

Her companion shrugged his shoulders. 
He was watching psychology seething at 
white heat in a human test-tube. 

“Oh, he is all right—not such a bad sort 
of fellow. But look at that slim young man 
right by him, one of the shepherds? Did 
you ever see a rattlesnake making up its 
mind to strike? Well, it has just the same 
beady glitter in its eye that this boy has. - 
Back in ‘Little Italy’ I’ve seen the same 
look, and it usually means cold steel to 
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follow. If I were Luzbel I’d get out of 
here and cut for the prairie.” 

The New Yorker found the scene sud 
denly interesting. 

But now the tragic tension of the play had 
lasted long enough. The fallen archangel’s 
monologue gave place to action—the con- 
flict of the two opposing forces. Luzbel’s 
two lieutenants came to his aid, and there 
was much merry appreciation among the 
audience as the scurried about 
before the onslaughts of Satanas, a 
tesquely-leering demon, hideously decked 
out in bull’s horns. The narrow interior 
of the chapel showed a rapidly shifting 
kaleidoscope, lit up by the alternate flicker 
and flare of the primitive lights. Always 
a pair of keen eyes gleamed through the 
shadow, as Bartolo the shepherd watched 
the movements of Luzbel. The rest might 
be intent upon the resplendent 
Gabriel, dressed all in pink, with silver 
tinsel on doublet and knee-breeches, as he 
rebuked the devils; or they might gasp 
with merriment as the clumsy Satanas 
was unexpectedly foiled by the crucifix, 
thrust into his very face by the quaking 
ermitano; they might chuckle over the 
antics of the third devil, and his final dis- 
comfiture. Fornone of the changing tableaux 
cared Bartolo, the shepherd, save those in, 
which loomed that sinister shape, dis- 
tinguished from the others by its height 
and its hues of flamingo and ebony. 

And now the night grew long. Luzbel 
and Miguel clashed swords for the last time, 
and the three devils slunk across the thresh- 
old, hotly pursued by the hermit. Within, 
the candles sputtered, guttered, almost 
died out. The women packed in the tiny 
space moved their cramped limbs cau- 
tiously: very little children went to sleep; 
older ones drooped in the thick air, and sat 
pitient as the rest of their race, listlessly 
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lolling: the drone of the music went 
mechanically on. 
Victoria claman los cielos, 
Isa Jf 


Puesque ha vencido Miguel! 


The heavens are chanting ‘Victory, 
Saint Michael has prevailed!’ 


How loudly the low roof echoed the 
“Victory Song,” to meet midway the dull 
beat of staves and stamping feet, given back 
by the hard-packed floor! The children 
woke up. Fresh candles burned brightly. 
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The long line of marching shepherds made 
the circuit of the room again and again, 
their faces all aglow with expectation. 
Miguel and Gabriel leading them, they 
were just finishing the weary pilgrimage 
which would bring them to Belen and the 
Babe. Already they had reached it. They 
halted and the two archangels, silently 
unveiling the Crib, signaled them to ap- 
proach, one by one, and worship. 

Then the oldest of them all went up and 
sank to his knees before the Miracle of 
Bethlehem, gazing, with eager face and 
folded hands as he offered his prayer. 
The rest remained in their places, all ex- 
cept Bartolo. He had separated from 
them, and laying aside his crook, spread a 
gaily striped serape (blanket) on the floor, 
where he lay at full length, pretending to be 
asleep. His role was that of the sluggard, 
whose besetting sin was laziness, and who 
was sorely tormented by the vengeful 
though absent Luzbel, in hope that one 
shepherd, at least, might be prevented 
from worshiping. 

He lay quietly, half aware of the genu- 
flexions of his comrades, as they prayed and 
placed before the nacimiento (Crib) such 
simple gifts as they took from their pouches. 
As he lay, he thought. What was it to 
him, this mummery in which he was taking 
part? He hated the play, for during the 
three months of its rehearsal utter disaster 
had come to him. For weeks he had 
seen his dearest dreams dissolving. His 
sweetheart, the Gila of the pastorela, had 
cooled toward him in proportion as the 
glances of the tall stranger cast for Luzbel 
had grown more ardent. Who was this 
man, and what right had he to set aside 
so calmly another’s years of suitorship? 
As for the girl, was one so fickle worth a 
second thought? Nevertheless it would 
be sweet to show her how Bartolo, though 
he was but a boy, could take vengeance. 
The young shepherd altered his position 
ever so slightly, yet the change gave some- 
thing pantherlike to his poise. The arm 


flung over his face to simulate the care 
less attitude of the sleeper contracted 
nervously. The other hand crept cau- 


tiously up and felt in the crimson sash 
around his waist. Why should he go on 
with this farce? What intention had he 
of adoring before that waxen image? 
What better time than this to settle his score, 
now while his blood ran hot and his brain 
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throbbed with fury? It would be easy to 
roll over and creep out unnoticed while 
they were all watching that scene at the 
altar. Then—he knew the little street 
close by, where Luzbel was sure to be 
loitering at the door of a bar-room, drink- 
ing the fiery mescal which would make him 
swagger through innumerable dances with 
Gila before morning. Ah, would he dance, 
this time? Perhaps, after a fashion, to 
the tune of the death-rattle in his throat! 

Who was this? Old Parrado bending 
over him and urging him to rise and ap- 
proach the altar. Surlily the boy spoke 
the excuses set down in his lines, adding, of 
his own accord, sundry forcible speeches 
which made those near him exclaim ‘“‘How 
well he does the part, tonight!’ 

Would the fools never let him alone? 
Here they were again, tormenting him when 
he wanted to be off. This time they were 
too quick for him. Parrado and Bato, and 
Tulio and Cucharon, laughing and jeering 
and pointing their fingers at his prostrate 
figure, snatched up the four corners of the 
serape and bore him, struggling, to the foot 
of the altar, where they unceremoniously 
deposited him. In a half-stupor, hypno- 
tized by the force of his own emotion, the 
boy looked up vacantly. No, he would 
not worship. And then the full chorus 
broke again into the chant. It rose—up, up 
to a high note, where it quivered and rested, 
weird, mournful, long-drawn-out. In the 
wail of the minor voices was the history 
of their people: the shriek of the Aztec 





Immortality 
By Purr FrRANcts HARVEY 


As I sat gazing at the west 

I saw three clouds of curious plan; 
One was a child in purple drest, 

One was a youth and one a man. 


I looked again ere fall of night, 

The clouds no longer floated there; 
But still I knew though lost to sight 
They lived in other form elsewhere! 






































bound on the sacrificial stone, the moan 
of the Indian under the tortures devised 
by the conguistador. The tones broke at 
last, then modulated into a tender cadence 
—solemn, sweet, commanding. It was 
the very voice of the Holy Child, and this 
was His night. The soul of Bartolo heard. 
Quickly the lad slipped to his knees, gazing 
humbly up. The face of the Babe shone 
clear-cut as a cameo under the blaze of 
the many candies, and he could have sworn 
it smiled while he looked. 

A hush fell—what would be Bartolo’s 
gift? Slowly he lifted his hand, as once 
before that night, not to the alforja, where 
the other shepherds had carried their offer- 
ings, but to the waist-sash, crimson as 
though dyed with human blood—and drew 
from it a knife, long-bladed, glittering. It 
seemed to flash forth the flames of the fabled 
Inferno, then those who watched saw that it 
was merely reflecting the lights of the altar, 
as its owner laid it softly beside the Crib. 

“What a strange offering the shepherd 
who worshiped last made!’ said one of 
the tourists, as they passed out of the little 
courtyard. 

“These people do queer things, some- 
times” responded the New Yorker. 

Behind them, the lantern on the chapel 
twinkled bravely, albeit dimly. But from 
the star-set sky poured down the crystal 
glory of that high-fixed, perpetual Pastor- 
light, the moon. And in that celestial 
splendor came the benedicite of old, ‘Peace 
on earth, goodwill to men!” 

















A NEW WAY TO KEEP 
OLD CHRISTMAS 





By MABEL CRAFT DEERING 


HE complexities and immod- 

eration of modern life have laid 

their deadly hand upon Christ- 

mas and have changed what was 

once a simple and beautiful com- 
memoration of a birth in very lowly life 
into a complicated ceremonial most trying 
to many sensible people. Many people 
who believe in a more or less simplified life 
have given some thought to the improve- 
ment of Christmas. 

This is what a small group of Califor- 
nians tried a year or so ago with great suc- 
Certain features of their unique 
celebration may, perhaps, be worth some 
study. Much of it could doubtless be im- 
proved upon but the germ of the idea is 
original. 

It all began on the day after Christmas, 
a year before, when a woman who had 
given a most successful family party ap- 
parently, threw herself on a couch and said 
to her husband, ‘‘Thank Heaven, that’s 
over for another year!” 

Now that is really not the “true Christ- 
mas spirit.” It is the spirit of entire ex- 
haustion. The husband was _ naturally 
shocked. He supplied the money for sev- 
eral well-trained servants, for the expen- 
sive viands for the dinner, for the poin- 
settias at six dollars a dozen, for the elec- 
tric-lighted tree and for many of the gifts, 
the presentation of which took two hours. 
Most of the members of the family party 
of eighteen which always spent Christ- 
mas under his roof were his blood relations 
and he always enjoyed thoroughly the 
Christmas festival. He could not get his 


Cess. 


wife’s point of view, not even when she 
explained that the month of continuous 
shopping, the effort to get almost a hundred 
suitable presents for a not unreasonable 
sum, the elaborate wrappingS in fine paper 





and tying with ribbons which in_ itself 
consumed all the time which was ‘“‘spare”’ 
in a week, the effort to make an unusual 
Christmas dinner menu which should still 
suggest the season, the elaborate decora- 
tion of an entire floor in the house which 
must be different each year since the guests 
were always the same, the decking of the 
Christmas tree and the effort to see that 
certain exacting members of the family 
had more than their due—all this was too 
much for the nerves of any one woman. 
She could get through it, but not with any 
power of enjoyment remaining. Several 
of the guests always stayed overnight and 
after the Christmas morning breakfast the 
hostess felt as though she must scream. 
Now, after several years, she at last gave 
voice to her utter hatred of Christmas— 
not Christmas as it should be but Christ- 
mas as it is practised. 

Her frank expression of utter fatigue set 
this couple thinking and from their joint 
thought came an effort which worked itself 
out the following year in a unique way. 
Some account of what they actually did 
may interest other people who object to 
the way in which the entire Christmas 
idea had become overlaid with excrescences. 

The pair talked the matter over with 
two other married couples who confessed 
a certain dissatisfaction with the present 
mode of celebrating Christmas. And some 
one of the six had an inspiration. 

There is within two hours’ ride of San 
Francisco a quiet stretch of woods where 
a simple mountain inn was built a few 
years ago. This place is much patronized 
in summer but rather neglected in winter 
and the Christmas reformers made over- 
tures to the proprietors of the place to see 
if the inn could be secured for a few days 
for the exclusive use of a private party. 
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They found that it could, since few people 
came to it in winter, and it was leased for a 
lump sum. The inn was to belong ex- 
clusively to the lessees from noon on De- 
cember 24th until noon on December 26th. 
The accommodations were for forty people, 
ten of them in the inn and the rest in log 
cabins on the adjacent hillsides. The three 
women ‘interested in the experiment began 
to make up their party. They invited a 
group of congenial friends who were known 
to all of them. These friends were asked 
to bring with them as many members of 
their families as they desired, by no means 
excluding the children, for the entire cele- 
bration of this new sort of Christmas was 
to center about the littlest ones. 

The first snag they encountered was 
what one of the hostesses called the H. H., 
or the Holiness of Home idea. Many peo- 
ple, though by no means satisfied with the 
modern elaboration of Christmas, could not 
think of leaving their homes on that day. 
A good many previous engagements were 
encountered but on December 24th forty- 
four persons, including ten children, all but 
four of whom were under six years of age, 
journeyed to the forest tavern. There 
were three children of ten, a girl of thirteen 
and two college lads. 

When the main party reached the tavern 
they saw over the door a cloth banner on 
which was clearly lettered the following 
text: 


THE CHRIST CHILD HAS BEEN BE- 
TRAYED IN THE MARKET PLACE AND 
SAINT NICHOLAS LED THROUGH THE 


DEPARTMENT STORES BY A HALTER. 


1 


Over the bulletin board the same hand 


had painted: 


WHAT INDEED CAN BE LEFT OF THI 
ROMANCE OF CHRISTMAS WHEN AT THAT 
SEASON WE WEAR OURSELVES OUT TO 
FIND THE GREATEST SHOW FOR THI 
LEAST MONEY IN ORDER TO PAY OFF THE 
LARGEST OBLIGATION WITH THE LEAST 
LOVE? 


The arrivals were shown their rooms. 
They were not as luxurious as most of them 
had at home but they were clean and com- 
fortable and the big living room of the inn 
which was also the dining room was an 
ideal place with rough log walls and a huge 
fireplace in which six four-foot logs burned 
at once, sending out a hot breath which 
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drove the revelers into shadowy corners 
of the room. Dinner for the children on 
that first day was at five-thirty, for the 
grown-ups at seven-thirty, and, as the 
weather fine, the children played 
about happily out-of-doors until it 
time for the boiled baked potatoes, 
cauliflower, ripe olives, bread and milk 
and baked apples, which formed their sup- 
per. After that, the grown people dressed 
for dinner. Very simple evening gowns 
were worn, the men appearing in dinner 
The Christmas eve dinner was en- 
joyed at two long tables at right angles to 
each other, forming a ‘*T”. The tables 
were decorated with holly and greens and 
at each plate lay a Christmas postal card 
serving as a name card. The menu, like 
everything else, was simple, from bouillon 
through roast beef and two vegetables 
and lettuce salad to mince pie with cheese 
and coffee, but everything was well cooked. 
During the meal small pencils were passed 
about and each diner was requested to 
write upon his card his ideal of Christmas. 
These were handed in anonymously and 
were read aloud. Each was numbered as 
read and several were called for twice by 
the company. All were requested to vote 
as to which idea was best and the vote 
was recorded. The sentiment which re- 
ceived most votes was as follows: ‘I be- 
lieve in all of the Star of Bethlehem idea 
except in the gift bearing of the Wise Men, 
which they would surely have omitted had 
they been a little wiser.” The one receiv- 
ing the next largest number of votes said, 
“To make children think the world is 
beautiful, to make the grown-ups forget 
their worries, to make the day the very 
happiest in the year for some neglected 
person, to do that which will meke yourself 
feel kindly toward everyone—that is Christ- 
mas.”” Oddly enough these two senti- 
ments, differing so much in ideality, were 
written by husband and wife—the ‘first 
and more cynical one by the woman, the 
idealistic one by the man. 

After dinner the stockings were hung on 
a long wire suspended at a safe distance 
from the fireplace. Some of the stockings 
were very fanciful and designed to attract 
gifts. One pink tarletan sock was trimmed 
with artificial pink roses, another of green 
paper cambric had green paper snakes of 
Chinese manufacture entwined about it. 
One gay Christmas stocking was of red 


was 
was 
rice, 


coats. 
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There is within two hours’ ridaof San Francisco a quiet stretch of woods much patronized in summer 
but rather neglected in winter. Here came the “reformers” of Christmas 
for their unconventional holiday 
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silk and a literary lady hung a blue silk 
stocking on the line, though protesting that 
the joke was unintentional. Many of the 
socks were of the ordinary domestic variety 
and little short half stockings represented 
the babies who were asleep in bed. The 
name of each owner was pasted on the 
stocking and then the filling began. It 
had been announced in advance that no 
gift must cost more than ten cents and 
though a few things probably cost fifteen 
many certainly cost but five. The five- 
and ten-cent stores had been ransacked for 
funny gifts. There were forty horns which 
had been previously  sterilized—one for 
each stocking. These had been provided 
by the hostesses as had a number of other 
small things in bulk. Many clever rhymes 
and jingles accompanied the simple gifts 
as might have been expected from a com- 
pany which included a magazine editor, 
several newspaper men, a novelist, and a 
playwright, to say nothing of several law- 
yers and a college professor or two. The 
children had dolls, rattles, balls and other 
inexpensive playthings. No parent over 
stepped the line by giving something cov 
eted and costly to his offspring. If any- 
thing of that sort was done it was done at 
home and the gift left there. 

The remainder of Christmas was 
spent popping corn over the logs and in 
charades and guessing games. There was 
music and a little practice of carols for next 
morning. 

Christmas morning it rained (always a 
danger in California’s midwinter), so the 
carols had to be sung indoors, which had 
not been intended. They were the good 
old songs such as “God rest you, Merry 
Gentlemen” and “The First Noél.”” After 
the caroling came the simple but adequate 
breakfast, for part of the plan of this Christ- 
mas celebration was that there was to be 
no gorging with the consequent indiges- 
tion. However fruit, cereal, ham and 
eggs, coffee, and hot cakes for those who 
cared to spare the time are enough for 
any one. After breakfast the 
were emptied and the children played hap- 
pily with their trifles, enjoying them as 
much as though they had been twenty- 
dollar rocking horses or automobiles. 

Luncheon of sandwiches and milk was 
served at two. Then, the rain having 
stopped, there was a pilgrimage to the 
The children were placed in the 


eve 


stockings 


woods. 
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lead and the entire party started along the 
path. After a few minutes’ walk they came 
to a large green bunting banner stretching 
from one big tree to another and labeled 
“Wood Chopper.” From behind a tree a 
man emerged. He wore overalls and a 
dark blue flannel shirt while a long beard 
and wig disguised him effectively. The 
woodchopper asked the children if they 
were looking for a Christmas tree and 
half a dozen little voices piped ‘Yes. 
So the woodchopper shouldered a shining 
axe and led the children further into the 
forest in search of a suitable tree. A few 
windings further on they found one which 
the woodchopper liked and he prepared 
to cut it down, whereupon a stalwart figure 
clad in dark green with a long white beard, 
a pointed cap—cap and gown almost cov- 
ered with ferns and mosses—sprang for- 
ward and commanded the woodchopper 
to pause. This new figure announced 
himself as “The Spirit of the Woods” and 
in poetical but extemporaneous phrases 
he reminded the little ones of how long it 
takes a tree to grow and how short a time 
it survives after it has been cut. After a 
brief parley the question was referred to 
the children, to whom all this was an en- 
tire surprise—as indeed it was to almost 
all of the party—and the children decided 
against cutting the tree. Delighted with 
this, the Spirit of the Woods turned and led 
the woodchopper, followed by the children 
and the others, further into the forest. A 
hundred yards further on they came sud- 
denly upon a fir tree charmingly decorated 
with silver tinsel and small cones painted 
white, the branches laden with cotton snow, 
glass icicles and silver moss. The children 
exclaimed with delight at the sparkling 
tree but one of them, not quite understand- 
ing the ceremony and thinking that the 
pretty Christmas tree was to be cut, sobbed 
out “Don’t cut the tree. I think it’s 
cruel to cut the tree’—so deep had the 
little lesson in conservation already sunk. 
The newly-discovered tree was an old- 
fashioned one, for much of its decoration 
consisted of strung cranberries and pop- 
corm as in the simpler days of our child- 
hood. Under its branches were a number 
of bundles, each labeled. When these 
were opened they were found to contain 
long strips of cloth in which a hole had 


been cut for the head. There was no 
sewing on these robes but each was 




















































accompanied by a tissue paper cap or a 
chaplet of holly or fern wound on wire. The 
men received dark brown slips and the women 
and children dark green. Each one donned 
his costume and wreath and some added a 
string of tinsel from the tree. Thus, look- 
ing like trees, the picturesque company 
wound its way through the woods, pausing 
at each turn to admire the groups of dryads 
who preceded or followed. It was a lovely 
Druidical act of reverence for the trees. 
Christmas dinner was at four o’clock and 
all wore their tree costumes except the 
children, who were in white. The children 
were at table and families sat together. 
The tables were gridiron in shape this time 
and were prettily decorated with tinsel, 
diamond dust and holly. The menu in- 
cluded roast turkey, cranberry sauce and 
plum pudding with hard sauce. After din- 
ner there was an impromptu program of 
toasts and songs and the children had a 
dance and a romp at Blind Man’s Buff. 
At seven the little folks retired and their 
elders passed another evening at games and 
music with a little dancing. At nine an egg- 
nog was manufactured and ice cream was 
served, the entire company marching about 
the room, just before the nog was poured, 
singing, “‘Here we come a-wassailing.” 
Everyone slept late next morning, break- 
fast being served as the individuals straggled 
in. The menu was the same as on Christ- 
mas morning. A special train carried the 
celebrants to town, no train having been 
run to the inn since their arrival, this being 
part of their agreement with the hotel com- 
pany. 
The cost of the celebration was eight dol- 
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lars for each grown person and five dollars 
apiece for the children. This charge in- 
cluded everything except the railroad fares, 
which were two dollars apiece. Meals, 
decorations, tree costumes, surprises for 
the stockings, the materials for the eggnog— 
including cream, the best brandy, eggs at 
sixty cents a dozen—the ice cream and tips 
for the hotel servants were included in this 
charge. The entire affair was, of course, 
a Dutch treat. None of the guests was per- 
mitted to bring a maid, as the hotel accom- 
modations were limited and maids for 
guests or for the children would have 
necessitated a second table and some en- 
tertainment for them. 

This simple way of spending Christmas 
could be adapted in almost any community. 
It was really a codperative house party and 
Christmas was kept with some of the sim- 
plicity and much of the good cheer of Old 
England which, of course, has always fur- 
nished the Christmas ideal. A Mystery 
play might be added by way of variety if 
the same people kept Christmas in this 
way year after year. The gift giving 
feature might be entirely eliminated ex- 
cept for the children, which would make 
the entire celebration less trouble and 
less expense and the money thus saved 
could be put into one or two substantial 
articles which the house holder or home 
maker desired or needed. In this way the 
stores would make just as much money, 
nobody would be worn out—neither shop- 
pers nor clerks—and instead of a cartload 
of useless presents each person could have 
the two or three things he or she really 
desires. 


























PHILANTHROPY FOR PROFIT 


By R. H. BROTHERTON 


OULD there be more 

philanthropists if it 

were possible to devote 

a large amount of capital 

to the benetit of mankind 
without actually giving it away, as in the 
endowment of universities, hospitals, _li- 
braries, scientific research, etc., and if the ap- 
plication of such capital to a charitable pur- 
pose would at the same time return a good 
rate of interest on the investment? Capi- 
tal usually seeks profit at the expense of 
mankind rather than with a charitable pur- 
pose in view, and the idea of philanthropy 
for profit may sound like the combination 
of two contrary extremes. How, then, 
may capital be employed with profit to 
itself and with benetits to mankind at large 
equal to those that could be expected from 
the usual methods of dispensing charity? 
The opportunity for this happy combina- 
tion is found in the great development of 
California irrigated farms which is now 
taking place under the colonization plan. 
In this field the philanthropist is able to 
help those who are willing to help them- 
selves, and at the same time to accomplish 
a great work for humanity in making good 
citizens out of thousands of little children, 
and some of their parents, now existing in 
squalor, misery and degradation in most 
of our large eastern cities. Children of 
the poor in the great cities present a field, 
not only for charity but for the saving of 
the youth of the country and the improving 
of its citizenship, which is attracting more 
and more attention every day. 

If thousands of acres of California irri 
gable lands are being purchased by specu 
lators and, after developing the water 
supply, are sold to the colonist at from too 
to 200 per cent profit, and even at that the 
colonist buys with not only the prospect 
of making a good living, but also with the 
certainty of his land increasing in value, 
why cannot the same thing be done without 
the 100 to 200 per cent profit, by the capi 
talist who is charitably inclined and will- 
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ing to accept a moderate profit on his 
investment ? 

It has been clearly demonstrated in hun 
dreds of instances that a settler can pur 
chase an irrigated farm in California at 
$100 per acre or more, paying interest on 
the greater part of the purchase price, and 
in a few years in addition to making a com 
fortable living for himself and family, work 
entirely out of debt and own his own farm, 
free of incumbrance. It is logical to as- 
sume that what one man can do as an in- 
dividual, many can do under the intelli 
gent guidance of a systematic organization 
when it is possible to start in at a greatly 
reduced initial cost. 

A farming ‘plant’? on these lines may 
be a new idea, but it is just as feasible as 
the development of any other line of busi 
ness by properly applied capital. Many 
of the principal industrial plants of the 
country are merely the growth of small 
industries formerly conducted by many 
individuals in a small way until capital 
made it possible for them to expand and 
grow and finally result in great institutions 
employing thousands of individuals who 
are not financially able to establish a busi- 


ness of their own even in a small way. 
From the old town slaughter-house has 
been developed the great meat-packing 


plants of today; from the small iron foun 
dry, the great steel mills, and from the 


horse-cars and cabs, the great electric 
rapid transit systems. What has made 
this possible? Three things: capital, 


natural resources of the country, and the 
needs of the people. 

Well, how about the farm for a similar 
development? Capital knows, and is an 
swering the question to its own profit. Cali 
fornia has the resources, and capital is 
coming here for California farm lands by 
the millions. But how about the needs of 
the people? Did a capitalist with a chari 
table impulse ever think of that in connec 
tion with the great movement toward the 
development of the California farm? Did 













































he ever think of buying land and populating 
it with those who never saw a green pea 
in the pod, a hog except in the sausage 
skin, who do not know what a cow looks 
like, who have never tasted pure milk? 
God knows the people need it, the poor, 
half-starved miserable ‘‘poor” of the great 
congested cities. What would it mean to 
them to be brought ‘tback to the farm,” 
to the good green open country which they 


have never seen? A man who has been 
raised west of the Rockies and who has 
seen for the first time the slums of the 


large eastern cities is appalled by the con- 
dition of the thousands of poor little crea- 
tures who merely exist in an environment 
of close buildings and cramped quarters, 
paved streets, extreme heat and extreme cold, 
filth, poverty, little to wear and never enough 
to eat—nothing ever coming into their lives 
to let them know how beautiful God made 
the world—and will they ever know? 

And will they ever know? Is this idea 
of a charitable colonization of farms a 
feasible proposition? Can it be done with 
good results? The natural resources of 
California combined with properly applied 
capital can do most anything. Therefore, 
in order to get philanthropy at all, let it 
be philanthropy for profit. A tremendous 
‘amount of detail would have to be care- 
fully worked out, but the colonization plan 
has been established and successfully ap- 
plied, and what can be done at great profit 
for the speculator can surely be done at 
smal] profit to the philanthropist and in- 
estimable good to the beneficiary. A 
rough outline of the plan on a basis of 
$1,000,000 investment would be as follows: 

Good tracts of wonderfully fertile soil 
in California valleys can be purchased at 
from $20 to $40 per acre, including the de- 
velopment of an irrigation system for the 
entire holding. Say 10,000 acres were 
purchased at $40 per acre, a total cost of 

aT Nee ee ae $400,0c0 
This is the land the speculator 

sells at $100 per acre. 

This area would accommodate 

250 families on farms of forty 

acres each. Working on a 

wholesale plan, each farm 

could be equipped with a 


suitabie house, barn, cow, 2 
horses, 50 hens and elemen- 
tary farm tools, at a costs of 
MOt MOTE PHAN s5.6.c ss :<. ssc .6sc08 
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Transportation of families aver- 
aging seven in number should 
not be more than (including 
all incidentals).............. 50,000 


We have left a balance for work- 
ee 250,000 


$1,000,000 


The colony should be started gradually. 
Through the coéperation of charitable in- 
stitutions of the large cities, deserving fami- 
lies should be selected who are willing to 
work out their own salvation if given the 
opportunity. Those coming first should 
be given the work of preparing quarters for 
those to follow. Their work should be paid 
for at fair wages, part in cash and part in 
credit at the organization store. All mov- 
ables on the farm should be charged against 
account of occupant. Churches and school 
districts should be formed and schools es- 
tablished for the children as well as _ in- 
struction by a regular course to the adults 
in the knowledge and methods of farming. 

The primary object should be the cause 
of the children, and families should be 
helped who have a number of children, say 
five or more. Where deserving couples are 
found without children or with only one or 
two, they to take charge and care for a 
certain number of homeless children. 
When the colony is well started, many 
children without parents, or whose parents 
could not care for them in the cities, could 
be placed in charge of matrons in estab- 
lished homes. Child labor does not exist 
in California in the sense that it exists in 
the East, but our children work on the 
farms as a vacation outing, picking the 
fruit, the hops and the berries, and thriving 
on the outdoor life. 

All supplies should be purchased and all 
produce sold through ‘Headquarters,’ 
each colonist being charged with what 
he purchases and credited with the returns 
of his produce, Both buying and selling 
being in large quantities, it would be much 
to the advantage of the colonist. This 
plan is not to be considered as a socialistic 
idea, or a coéperative plan along the lines 
on which it has been attempted in many 
instances; it is a business proposition con- 
ducted on systematic lines for the benefit 
of the colonist, under the direction of a 
manager with competent assistants in the 
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various departments, as any large business 
enterprise would be conducted; and with a 
definite purpose in view, but let that purpose 
be not the making of large profits, but the 
making of men and women of the children 
of the cities’ destitute poor. 

While the tenure of his leasehold would be 
at the discretion of the organization, an 
equitable arrangement should be worked 
out whereby each colonist could purchase 
his own farm, or when giving it up should 
receive an adequate compensation for his 
development of the place in addition to what 
he has earned off of it. As farms are de- 
veloped and become more profitable they 
could be divided into smaller holdings so 
as to accommodate a larger number of 
colonists. The figures given above con- 
template a population of about 500 adults 
and 1250 children, which could probably be 
doubled after the plant was well established. 

Any intelligent thrifty family, by the in- 
tensive farming that is possible on an irri- 
gated California farm, can, in the course 
of a few years, work out a sufficient “‘stake” 
to start them out on a place of their own, 
the children now large enough to be of 
substantial aid to the father in starting a new 
place all their own, or else to start ‘‘working 
out” for others, equipped with good health 
and a fair education. They have been 
brought from the miserable slums of great 
cities, back to God’s green earth, to breathe 
fresh air and sunshine into their impov- 
erished bodies—brought from _ poverty, 
crime, squalor and despair to happiness, 
health and cleanliness, both physical and 
moral, and ready to take their part in the 
work of life with a fighting chance for success. 
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Their place will be taken by a new family, 
brought out of Hell into Paradise, to be 
made good citizens. 

How many thousand mercantile estab 
lishments are there in the country employ 
ing 500 men or more, whose wages are sup- 
posed to support an average family of five? 
Is there any reason why a similar business 
organization cannot employ the same num 
ber of men in the farming industry? Put 
it right down to dollars and cents and the 
farming will be found to be most profitable 
and with less risk, and with the right 
motive behind it—look at the difference in 
the condition of the employees and _ their 
families! Would this not be real phi- 
lanthropy? 

And what has the philanthropist for his 
$1,000,000 investment? He has his land, 
worth many times what he paid for it, and 
constantly increasing in value. The re 
turns from products of the farms, if properly 
managed, should be enough to pay all taxes 
and operating expenses of the organiza- 
tion, including interest on the money in 
volved, and still leave the colonist as large 
a net return as is usually realized by the 
individual farmer on the privately owned 
(but usually heavily mortgaged) individual 
farm. 

And above all he has a plant that is manu- 
facturing good men and women, not crush- 
ing out their very hearts and souls as so 
many of our great industrial plants are 
inevitably doing in congested districts. 
His “raw material’ is inexhaustible, and 
his ‘‘product”’ is needed all over the world. 

Would he not be proud of his work? 

Who will do it? 
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HY GO ABROAD ? 


By AGNEs C. Laut 


N international banker, who acts as 
correspondent for the London 
Statist, carefully estimated 
about two years ago that Ameri 
can tourists—not capitalists and 
connoisseurs buying out the British Museum 
and the National Art Gallery and entire 
collection of derelicts among European 
nobility, but plain, globe-trotting, average 
American tourists on an average holiday, 
limited both as to time and currency— 
yearly spend in Europe an amount never 
jess than two hundred million dollars, and 
in prosperous seasons as high as three 
hundred million dollars. This does not 
include capitalists, and does not include 
students. It doesn’t include that curious 
class who vO over to get what they call their 
“Americanisms” sandpapered off and the 
veneer of “the grand air’ laid on. It in- 
cludes only the men and women who “trun 
across” for their summer or winter play, 
with amounts ranging all the way from five 
hundred dollars to tive thousand dollars. 

if you ask how many of these people have 
seen America before going abroad, you will 
ind the proportion is about one to ten; 
perhaps smaller. They don’t know that 
there is an American Riviera in Florida 
and an American Mediterranean in Cali- 
fornia, and a something else without a name 
between New Orleans and San Antonio 
that can be compared only to Egypt with an 
imaginary sea in the middle of it—a region 
with all the mystic glamour of an inscrutable 
past, and a heroism which no historian has 
vet told. 

If you ask these people, why so many 
Americans seek recreation and refreshment 
abroad at such an expenditure of energy 
and cash, when they have not yet seen their 
own Jand—lofty brows are raised to high 
heaven with supercilious shrug. ‘Perish 
the thought!” “Are benetits to be measured 
only in sordid dollars and cents?” ‘That 
very attitude of mind is what has outclassed 
America with other nationg of culture.” 


} 


You are told there is a misty, intangible, 





rainbow something in Europe which Amer- 
ica does not offer—atmosphere, cathedrals, 
old battlefields, art, culture with a club if 
you like, the picturesque, the historic, the 
antique, place of the cradle of the race, and 


that sort of thing. Sounds beautifully 
superior; doesn’t it? But if you ask a mem 
ber of the Passenger Traffic Association of 


thinks of that  time- 
honored but moss-grown sentiment, he 
simply laughs. “Any lie will do,” he tells 
you, “which people have firmly persuaded 
themselves they believe; but if you want the 
thing down to brass tacks’’—the Passenger 
Traffic man doesn’t talk about culture with a 
club—"if you want the thing down to brass 
tacks, the reai reason for the great difference 
between the number of people who see 
[urope, and the number who sce America, 
is that the steamship pools are so much 
closer than the railroad that the 
steamship agents have twice as big a com- 
mission on ticket twice as much 
latitude as to advertising, twice as great 
inducements to persuade people to go to 
Iurope as the railroad agents.’’ In other 
words, the agent who sells you a $75 ticket 
to Europe—thouch the average would be 
nearer $200 when you include luxurious 
staterooms and return—makes bigger com 
missions than the agent who sells you a 
round trip ticket Sros5 from Atlantic to 
Paciiic by any one of a dozen circling 
routes, half of each side by water voyage if 
you like. You have so much for your holi- 
day, whether you go Kast or West, North or 
South; but when you get down to facts (if 
the Passenger Traffic man is right), you see 
Europe instead of America because one 
commission is big and the other small. 
You go because you persuade yourself that 
while America is rugged and grand and all 
that, it lacks—I am: quoting a reason that 
has been given hundreds of times—‘‘it lacks 
the picturesque, the historic, the antique, 
the heroic.” ‘*The Alps are so much more 
interesting than the Rockies because they are 
dotted with the picturesque hamlets of the 
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Swiss mountaineers; Egypt is so much more 
tractive than our Desert because you see 
the Arabs scouring across the golden sands; 

c Copt shepherds coming down to the 
pools with their tlocks; the Mussulman ever 
lastingly kow-towing to salute the rising sun.” 
~atmosphere- association; that is 
it. America hasn’t ‘got’? it; only the 
culture club people wouldn’t say “got,” that 
supertluous little word. 

Is it true? America “‘lack the 
picturesque, the historic, the antique, the 
Why are the Arabs of the Sa- 
with their red trousers and blue 
and white caps more picturesque 
than the Navajos and Apaches of our own 
Southwestern Desert, with their red head 
bands and plush shirts and velvet trousers 
and silver trappings? Why is a Mussul- 
man saluting the sun more striking than a 
Pueblo Indian coming up out of his estufa 
or secret underground temple high in the 
face of some precipice, perhaps 1500 feet 
above the glimmering purple of the Desert, 
to pray to the Great Spirit behind the Sun? 
Do ‘more interesting hamlets dot the Alps 
than the Rockies?” Why is a ghost of 
snow and cloud above some opal peak in 
Switzerland more interesting than the 
ghost of the old Spanish padre down in 
New Mexico, who has lain in a coffin hol- 
lowed out of a tree for two hundred years, 
and every ten years, when the flooding of 
the waters sets the voices of the secret un- 
derground springs bubbling and whisper- 
ing, rises from his coffin and passes through 
the vault door and walks wanly about his 
old mission? You may scoff and call it 
“hallucination.” So do I; but that does 
not do away with the facts, that every 
priest of the mission for two hundred years 
swears he has seen the apparition, and 
that a committee of educated, skeptical 
people sent to investigate took the body 
from its hollowed coffin and found it in a 
state of perfect preservation. The padre 
has slept his long sleep of two centuries; 
but no Mexican lives who does not believe 
that periodically, when the voice of the 
waters can be heard underground, he rises 
restlessly and = glides over his ancient 
trails with some secret which he cannot 
utter. 

We talk of the Sphinx of Egypt. Do 
we know that there is an older Sphinx in 
our own Southwestern Rockies—a Sphinx 
from whom man can wrest never a word— 
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the Sphinx of the secret of a vanished peo 
ple, sun-worshipers, serpent charmers, rare 
workers in pottery and jewels? We find 
their swathed mummies in the cave cities. 
They understood the art of weaving when 
civilization’s ancestors were skipping about 
Hyrcanian clothed in a birthday 
suit. We the ruins of temples, 
Where audiences of seven thousand assem 


forests 


cak -Ssee 


bled; castles of four hundred rooms, where 
chiefs dwelt; cities of four thousand cave 
dwellings. We can even tind corn in the 
closed parchment hand of the mummied 
dead and trace the line of the irrigation 
ditches in the valleys below the precipice, 
where the cave cities were always located; 
and on the lines of these 
engineering cannot im prove. 


ditches modern 

We can even 
guess the era of these vanished peoples- 
that is, within five or ten thousand years. 
Their implements tell you they belonged 
to the stone age. Their pottery and weay 
ing tell you they were not the gibbon 
tailed monkey men of evolution. Geology 
tells you they were near contemporaries 
of the last recession of glacial action. 
There, you have it—within five to ten 
thousand years; and that is all archaeology 
and geology and any other ology you like 
to try can wrest of the secret of the Sphinx 
of the Southwest, the secret of a vanished 
people, of a vanished civilization. 

“What do we really know?” said an in 
vestigator from the School of Archaeology 
in Rome, who had been looking over the 
ruins of the Southwest. ‘It isn’t what we 
know. We have reached the stage of 
frankly confessing that we don’t know. We 
used to think the East had been the cradle 
of the We're not so sure now. 
There are indications pointing to possi 
bilities that the civilization of the South 
west may have been earlier than any civ 
ilization we know in the East.” 

Looks as if, after all, America does not 
lack the picturesque, the historic, the 
antique—doesn’t it? Was the cynical Pas 
senger Traffic man right? Do more Ameri 
cans Europe than America simply 
a sordid little matter of com 
missions on rates? “Perish the thought!” 
But “perish the thought” or not, it is fairly 
clear—isn’t it?—that the reason given is 
not the true one. America does not lack 
atmosphere human association, the 
intangible misty something that connects 
picturesqueness with antiquity. 
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I set my baho on the height, 
I cast my meal toward the sun; 
He rises from the sea of night, 
Across high heaven his course to run. 
Oh, did he gild the sacred meal, 
And has he marked me where I kneel? 


The brides are planting bahos, too; 
Their altar groups are near to mine, 
And in the dawn, against the blue, 
I see their snowy blankets shine. 
They pray for sheep; they pray for rain; 
I wot they will not pray in vain. 


At Oraibi, Arizona, in the Month of the Soyaluna or 
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Now all are gone, I kneel alone. 
A little lass comes running swift 
To set her baho by a stone 
And beg of heaven seme childish gift— 
A little lass with flying hair, 
Such as might answer all my prayer. 


The baho feathers float and flow, 

Trembling, outstretched like begging palms; 
The sacred meal lies spread below; 

They ask from heaven a varied alms; 
My one prayer mounts to Him on high: 
“Lord, give me children or I die.” 


Public Ceremonies of Baho (Prayer Stick) Planting 

























































































“ Che LONG CHANCE 


The Tale of a Hat Ranch 


By PETER B. KYNE 


Author of Captain Scraccs; THE Dericit; THE Devit SHIP 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAYNARD DIXON 


T was sunrise on the Colorado desert. 
As the advance guard of dawn emerged 
from behind the serrated peaks to the 
east and paused on their snow-encrusted 
summits before charging down the slopes 
into the open desert to rout the lingering 
shadows of the night, a coyote came out of 
his den in the tumbled mal pais at the foot of 
the range, pointed his nose skyward and 
voiced his matutinal salute to the Hosts 
of Light. 

Presently, far in the distant waste, seven 
dark objects detached themselves from the 
shadows and crawled toward the moun- 
tains. Like motes swimming in a beam of 
light, they came out of the Land of Nowhere, 
in the dim shimmering vistas over west, 
where the gray line of greasewood met the 
blue of the horizon. Slowly they assumed 
definite shape; and the coyote ceased his 
orisons to speculate upon the ultimate pos 
sibility of breakfast and this motley trio of 
“desert rats’ with their burro train, who 
dared invade his desolate waterless kingdom. 

For, with the exception of the four burros, 
the three men who followed in their wake 
did, indeed, offer the rare spectacle of variety 
in this land of superlative monotony. One 
of the men wore a peaked Mexican straw 
hat, a dirty white cotton undershirt, faded 
blue denim overalls and a pair of shoes 
much too large for him; this latter item 
indicating a desire to get the most for his 
money, after the invariable custom of a 
primitive people. He carried a_ peeled 
catclaw gad in his right hand, and with this 
gad he continually urged to a shuffling half- 
trot some one of the four burros. This man 
was a Cahuilla Indian. 

His two companions were white men. 
The younger of the pair was a man under 
thirty years of age, with kind bright eyes and 
the drawn but ruddy face of one whose 





strength seems to have been acquired more 
from athletic sports than by hard work. 
He was tall, broad-shouldered, slim-waisted, 
big-hipped and handsome; he stepped along 
through the clinging sand with the lithe 
careless grace of a mountain lion. An old 
greasy wide-brimmed gray felt hat, pinched 
to a ‘Montana peak,’’ was shoved back on 
his curly black head; his shirt, of light gray 
wool, had the sleeves rolled to the elbow, 
revealing powerful forearms tanned to the 
complexion of those of the Indian. He 
seemed to revel in the airy freedom of a 
pair of dirty old white canvas trousers, and 
despite the presence of a long-barreled blue 
gun swinging at his hip he would have im 
pressed an observer as the embodiment 
of kindly good nature and careless indiffer- 
ence to convention, provided his own per- 
sonal comfort was assured. 

The other white man was plainly an alien 
in the desert. He was slight, blonde, pale 
—a city man—with hard blue eyes set so 
close together that one understood instantly 
something of the nature of the man as well 
as the urgent necessity for his thick-lensed, 
gold-rimmed spectacles. He wore a new 
Panama hat, corded riding breeches and 
leggings. He was clean-shaven and sin 
fully neat. He wore no side-arms and 
appeared as much out of harmony with his 
surroundings as might a South American 
patriot at a Peace Conference. 

“T say,” he began presently, “how much 
further is it to this prospect hole of yours, 
if, indeed, you have a prospect as you 
represented to me a week ago?” 

His tone was fretful, peevish, complaining. 
One would readily have diagnosed the seat 
of his trouble. He had come prepared to 
ride—and he had been forced to walk. 

The young man frowned. He seemed 
on the point of swearing, but appearing to 
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think bettcr of it, he replied banteringly, 
“Por ahi. Por ahi.” 

“What in blazes does that mean?” 

“Oh, I was just talking the language of 
the country—a language, by the way, toward 
which you seem most indifferently inclined. 
‘Por ahi’ means ‘a considerable way,’ ‘a 
right smart piece, I reckon,’ and conveys 
about the same relative amount of definite 
information as manana. Never having 
measured the distance to my prospect, I have 
tried for the past two days to give you an 
approximate idea. But in this country you 
must know that distance is a deceptive, 
‘find X’ sort of proposition—so please 
refrain from asking me that same question 
every two miles. If the water holds out 
we'll get there; and when we get there we'll 
find more water, and then you may shave 
three times a day if you feel so inclined. 
I’m sorry you have a blister on your off heel, 
and I sympathize with you because of your 
prickly-heat. But it’s all in the day’s work 
and you'll survive. In the meantime, how- 
ever, I suggest that you compose your rest- 
less New England soul in patience, old man, 
and enjoy with our uncommunicative 
Cahuilla friend and myself the glories of a 
sunrise on the Colorado desert.” 

“Damn the sunrise” the other retorted. 
He would have damned his tormentor had 
he dared. “I do not wish to be insulted.” 

“Listen to that coyote’’ replied the care- 
less one, ignoring his companion’s rising 
anger. ‘Listen to him yip-yapping ever 
there on the ridge. There sits a shining 
example of bucolic joy and indifference to 
local annoyances. Consider the humble 
coyote, Boston, and learn wisdom. Of 
course, a coyote doesn’t know a whole lot, 
but he does recognize a good thing when he 
sees it. His appreciation of a sunrise is 
always exuberant. Ever since that coyote’s 
been big enough to rustle his own jack- 
rabbits he’s howled at a lovely full moon, 
and if he’s ever missed his sun-up cheer it’s 
because something he ate the night before 
didn’t agree with him.” 

“Sir,”’ snapped the irascible one, “‘you’re 
a trifler. You’re—you’re—a—” 

“Say it’? soothed the student of nature. 

“Oh, damn it,”’ rasped his victim, ‘talk 
business. This is a business trip, not a 
rehearsal for a comic opera. Talk sense.” 

“Well, all right—since you insist’ drawled 
the other, smiling brightly. ‘In the first 
place, after this morning you will permit 





your whiskers to grow. Out here water is 
too precious to waste it shaving every morn 
ing. I suggested that point last night, but 
you ignored my polite hint. I hate to appear 
boorish, but I must remind you that these 
jacks are mine, that the four little kegs of 
water that they’re carrying are mine, that 
this mozo—I beg your pardon—that this 
Indian is mine, and lastly—forgive me if I | 
ascend once more into the realm of romance 
and improbability—this country is mine, 
and I love it, and I won’t have it profaned 
by any growling, dyspeptic little squirt from 
a land where they have pie for breakfast. 
I positively forbid you to touch that water 
without my permission. I forbid you to 
cuss my mozo without my permission, and 
I forbid you to damn this country ‘2 my 
hearing. Just at this particular moment, 
Boston, the only things which you have 
and which you can call your own, and do 
what you please with, are your soul, your 
prickly-heat and your blistered heel. I’m 
fully convinced that you’re quite a little 
man back in Boston for the reason that you’re 
one hell of a small man out here, even if 
you do wear a string of letters after your 
name like the tail on a comet. 

“You were swelling around in San Berdoo, 
talking big and hollering for an investment. 
I showed you samples of ore from my desert 
prospect and you got excited. You wanted 
to examine my claim, you said, and if you 
liked it you would engage to bring it to the 
attention of ‘your associates’ and pay me my 
price. I offered to bring you in here as my 
guest, and ever since you got off the train 
at Salton you’ve snarled and snapped and 
beefed and imposed on my hospitality, and 
it’s got to stop. I don’t need you; I don’t 
care for you; I think you’re a renegade four- 
flusher, bluffing on no pair, and if I had 
known what a nasty little old woman you are 
I’d never have opened negotiations with you. 
Now, you chirk up, Boston, and smile and 
try to be a good sport, or I'll work you over f 
and make a man out of you. Savvy?” 

Thoroughly squelched, the malingerer 
flushed, mumbled an apology and held out 
his hand. The Desert Rat took it, a little 
sorry that he had not been more temperate 
in his language. 

“All right, we'll bury the hatchet’’ he said 
generously. ‘Maybe I’m a little too exact 
ing and hard to get along with. I’ve got 
more on my brain than this prospect hole, 
and I’m worried. When I left the wife at 
































San Berdoo we were expecting an arrival 
in camp, and—well, we were right down to 
bed-rock, and as it was a case of go now or 
never with you, I had to bring you in here 
or perhaps lose the opportunity for a 
fortune. She wanted me to go. She’s a 
mighty brave little woman. You don’t 
happen to be a married man, do you? With 
kids? I’ve got—” 

The Indian had paused and was pointing 
with his gad to the south. Miles and miles 
away a great yellow cloud was gathering 
on the horizon, shutting out the sunlight 
and advancing with incredible speed. 

“Sandstorm” warned the Desert Rat, and 
spoke quickly to the mozo in Spanish. The 
latter at once turned the cavalcade of burros 
toward the hills, less than a mile distant; 
shouting and beating the heavily laden little 
beasts into a trot, the party scurried for the 
shelter of a rocky draw before the sand- 
storm should be upon them. 

They won. Throughout that day and 
night they camped up the draw, safe from 
the sand blast. Early next morning the 
wind had subsided and with the exception 
of some slight changes in topography due to 
the sandstorm, the desert was the same old 
silent pulseless mystery. 

The party resumed its journey. While 
the Easterner remained with the Indian, 
the Desert Rat circled out into the open, 
heading for a little backbone of quartz 
which rose out of the sand. He had not 
noticed this exposed ledge during their 
flight into the draw, and it was evident that 
the sandstorm had exposed it. 

Suddenly the mozo uttered a low “Whoa,” 
and the burros halted. Off in the sage and 
sand the Desert Rat was standing with up- 
raised arm, as a signal for them to halt and 
wait for him. For nearly half an hour 
he circled around, stepping off distances 
and building monuments. Presently, ap- 
parently having completed his  investi- 
gations, he beckoned the rest of his party 
to approach. 

“What’s up?” demanded the Boston man 
the moment he and the Indian arrived. 

“T’ve just found Jake Revenner’s lost 
claim. It’s one of these marvelously rich 
ledges that have been discovered and_lo- 
cated and lost and found and lost again, 
and cost scores of human lives. The sand- 
storms expose them and cover them up 
again, and after a storm—as now—the con- 
tour of the desert is so changed that a man, 
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having staked his claim and gone out for 
grub, can’t find the claim when he comes 
back. It was that way with the Nigger Ben 
placer. It’s been found and lost half a 
dozen times. There was a claim discovered 
out here by a man named Jake Revenner, 
but he lost it and blew out his brains in sheer 
disgust. I have just stumbled across one of 
his monuments with his old location notices 
buried in a can. The late sandstorm un 
covered the ledge, and it looks ‘fat’ enough 
for yours truly. Mira?” 

He tossed a sample to the Indian, and 
another of about the same size to the white 
man. The latter lifted it, examined it 
closely and sat down. He was quite excited. 

“By thunder!” he managed to say. ‘‘We’re 
in luck.” 

A slight smile flickered across the face of 
the Desert Rat, but his voice was as calm 
and grave as usual. 

“Yes, it’s rich—very rich. There’s a 
comfortable fortune lying exposed on the 
surface. By the way, I think I shall pay 
you a liberal fee for your lost time and 
abandon that prospect I was taking you in 
to see. Compared with this, it’s not worth 
considering.”’ 

“T should say you should abandon it”’ the 
other exulted. ‘“‘You’d have a fine time 
trying to get me away from this ledge now. 
Why, there’s millions in it, and I suggest we 
stake it out at once. Let’s get busy.” 

He jumped up eagerly—from force of 
habit dusting the seat of his riding breeches 
—and turned peremptorily to the mozo. 

‘Get those packs off, Joe, or Jim or what- 
ever your name is, and be quick—”’ 

“You forget, old man” interjected the 
Desert Rat gently. ‘He doesn’t speak 
English, and if he did he wouldn’t obey you. 


You see,” he added naively, “I’ve told 
him not to.” 
“Oh, well, I didn’t mean anything. 


Don’t be so touchy. Let’s get busy, for 
heaven’s sake, and stake this claim.” 

The Desert Rat stretched himself with 
feline grace. “I’m sorry” he replied with 
his tantalizing good-natured smile, ‘‘to be 
forced to object to your use of the plural 
pronoun in conjunction with that certain 
tract, piece and parcel of land known and 
described as the Baby Mine claim. The 
fact of the matter is, I have already staked 
it. You see, I was thinking of the little one. 
that will be waiting for me in San Berdoo 
when I get back. See the point? My 
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baby—Baby Mine—rather a neat play on 
words, don’t you think?” 

“Do you mean to say that I’m not in on 
this find ?’’ demanded the man from Boston. 

“Your penetration is remarkable. I do.” 

“But such a course Is outrageous. It’s 
opposed : 

“Please do not argue with me. I found it. 
Naturally I claim it. I could quote you 
verbatim the section of the mining law under 
which I am entitled to maintain this high- 
handed—er—outrage; but why indulge in 
such a dry subject? I found this claim, and 
since I don’t feel generously disposed this 
morning, I’m going to keep it.” 

“But I’m in the party with you. 
to me that common justice—” 

“For goodness’ sake, Boston, don’t throw 
up to me the sins of my past. Of course 
you’re in my party. That’s my misfortune, 
not my fault. I observed this little backbone 
of quartz and asked you to walk over here 
with me for a look at it. You wouldn’t 
come. You said your foot hurt you. So I 
came alone. If you had been with me at 
the time, now, of course that would have 
been different. But—” 

“But I—well, in a measure—why, we’re 
out here together, sort of partners as it were, 
and—’ 

“The Lord forgive you, Boston. My 
partner! You never were and never could 
be. I’m particular in the matter of partners. 
All Desert Rats in good standing are. You’re 
the last man on earth I’d have for my 
partner. A partner shares the expenses of 
a trip and bears the hardships without letting 
out a roar every half mile. A partner 
sticks, Boston. He shares his grub and his 
money and his last drop of water, and when 
that’s gone he'll die with you like a gentle- 
man. That’s what a partner does, but you 
wouldn't do it.” 

“Well, I’m entitled to a half interest and 
I'll see that I get it,” shrilled the other 
furiously. “I'll sue you—”’ 

“How about the Indian?” 

“Why, he—he’s—”’ 

“Only an Indian, eh? Well, you're en- 
titled to your point of view. Only that mozo 
and I have slept under the same blanket so 
often 

“You can’t stop me from staking this 
claim, too”? shouted the Boston man, and 
shook his skinny little fist under the Desert 
The latter slapped him across 


It seems 


Rat’s nose. 
the wrist. 
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“Pesky fly” he said. 

“You can’t stop me, I tell you.” 

“Tcan. ButI won't. I’m nota bully.” 

“You think you can beat me out of my 
rights, do you? I'll show you. I'll beat you 
out of your half before I’m through with 
you.” 

“On whose water ?”’ 

The bantering smile broadened to a grin 
—the graceless young desert wanderer threw 
back his head and laughed. 

“You're such a card, Boston” he chortled. 
“Such exquisite notions of social usage I 
have never observed outside the peerage. 
Really, you shouldn’t be allowed to go 
visiting. You’re unmannerly enough to ask 
for a third helping to cake.” 

“T insist that I am entitled to a half in- 
terest in this claim. As you decline to 
recognize my rights, I must take the matter 
in my own hands. I, too, shall stake the 
claim and endeavor to get my location notice 
filed in the land office before yours. If you 
haven’t any sense of justice and decency, 
I have.” 

“Oh, all right, fire away. I'll take you 
back to civilization and see that you don’t 
starve or die of thirst on the way. I’m not 
entirely heartless, Boston. In the mean- 
time, however, while you’re staking the 
claim, it occurs to me that I can gather to- 
gether a very snug fortune in the next day or 
two. There appears to be more gold than 
quartz in this rock—some indeed, is the pure 
quill. All hands, including the jacks, will 
go on a short ration of water from now on. 
Of course we’re taking chances with our 
lives, but what’s life if a fellow can’t take a 
chance for a fortune like this? I’d sooner 
die and be done with it than live my life 
without a thrill. That’s why I’ve degener- 
ated from a perfectly matriculated mining 
engineer into a wandering desert rat. Would 
you believe it, Boston, I lived in your town 
once. Graduated from the Tech. Why, I 
once made love to a Boston girl in a conserv- 
atory. I remember her very well. She 
spilled pink lemonade over my dress shirt. 
I took a long chance that time; but out here, 
even if the chances are longer, when you 
win—” 

He kissed his grimy paw airily and flung 
it into space. 

‘**The Lord is my shepherd,’ he quoted, 
‘T shall not want.’ This morning He left 
the door opened and I wandered into His 
Treasure House, so I guess I’ll get busy and 









































grab what I can before the Night Watchman 
comes around. Ever see the Night Watch- 
man, Boston? I have. He’s a grave old 
party with a long beard, and he carries a 
scythe. You see him when you're thirsty, 
and—well, in the pursuit of my inborn 
hobby for taking chances, I'll introduce you 
to him this trip. Permit me to remind you 
once more of the consequences if you help 
yourself to the water without consulting me. 
It'll militate against your chances of getting 
to the land office first.’ 

The Desert Rat helped the mozo unpack 
the burros, while the man from Boston tore 
some pages from his note-book and _ pro- 
ceeded to write out his location notices and 
cache them in monuments which he built 
beside those of his predecessors. He even 
copied the exact wording on the Desert Rat’s 
notices. He forgot his blistered heel and 
worked with prodigious energy and interest, 
receiving with dogged silent disdain the 
humorous sallies of the Desert Rat, to whom 
the other’s sudden industry was a source of 
infinite amusement. The Desert Rat and 
the Indian were busy with pans and pros- 
pector’s picks gouging out “stringers” and 
crevices and picking up scattered pieces of 
“Jewelry” rock. When all the “color” in 
sight had been cleaned up, the Desert Rat 
produced a drill and a stick of dynamite 
from the pack, put in a “shot” and un- 
covered a pocket of such richness that even 
the stolid Cahuilla could not forbear indul- 
gence in one of his infrequent Spanish 
expletives. It was a deposit of rotten 
honeycombed rock that was nine-tenths pure 
gold—what is known in the parlance of the 
prospector as a “kidney.” 

The disgruntled claimant to a half in- 
terest in the Baby Mine reached into the 
hole and seized a nugget worth fully a 
thousand dollars. The Desert Rat tapped 
him smartly across the knuckles with the 
handle of his prospector’s pick and made 
him drop it. 

“If you please, Boston” he said gently. 
“You're welcome to share my grub, and I’ll 
whack up even with you on the water, and 
I'll cook for you and wait on you, but I'll be 
doggoned if it isn’t up to you to furnish your 
own dynamite. There was ten thousand in 
loose stuff lying on the surface, and you 
might have been pardoned for helping your- 
self to as much of it as you could carry per- 
sonally, but you elected to restake the claim 
and now all that easy picking belongs to the 
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Indian and me. He’sa good Indian and I’m 
going to let him have some of it. He won’t 
take much because he’s fond of me. I saved 
him from being lynched for killing a white 
man who deserved it. But for years he’s 
just hungered for a top-buggy, with side 
bars and piano box and the whole blamed 
rig painted bright red, so he can take his 
squaw out in style; and I’m going to see that 
he gets it. However, that’s neither here nor 
there. You keep your fingers out of the 
sugar bowl, old sport. It’s a lovely sight and 
hard to resist, I know, but do be careful.” 

All that day the Desert Rat and his Indian 
retainer worked through the stringers and 
pockets of the Baby Mine, while the man 
from Boston sat looking at them, or, when 
the spirit moved him, casting about in the 
adjacent sand for stray “‘specimens’’ of 
which he managed to secure quite a number. 
The next morning, as soon as it was light 
enough to see, the work was commenced 
again, and by noon the last piece of rotten 
honeycombed rock with its streaks and wens 
of dull virgin gold had been cleaned up. 
The Desert Rat used the last of his dynamite 


in a vain endeavor to unearth another 
“kidney,” and finally decided to call it 
quits. 


“They took eighty-two thousand dollars 
out of one little carload of ore in the Delhi 
mine in Nevada county” he announced, 
“but the Baby Mine makes that record look 
amateurish. It’s the richest strike I have 
ever heard of, with the exception, possibly, 
of the big strike at Antelope Peak. They 
took out nearly three hundred thousand 
there in less than three days, just scratching 
it out of stringers and crevices with their 
jack-knives. Boston, my dear man, I have 
more than three hundred pounds of gold 
with, as I said before, some quartz, but not 
enough to bother. At twelve ounces to the 
pound, twenty dollars to the ounce, I’m 
going back to San Bernardino and buy a 
bath, a new suit of store clothes and a fifty- 
dollar baby carriage for my expected heir. 
With my dear little wife and the baby and 
all this oro, I'll manage to be quite happy. 

“However, just to show you that there 
isn’t a mean bone in my body, I’m going to 
withdraw my claim to the Baby Mine. My 
mozo and I are about to load this magnifi 
cent bunch of untainted wealth into the 
kyacks, and hit for civilization, and while 
we're getting ready to break camp you run 
out and destroy my location notices. I leave 
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the whole works to you. I do this for a num- 
ber of reasons—the first being that you will 
thus be induced to return to this section of 
California. Not knowing the country, you 
will doubtless perish, and thus from the 
placid bosom of society a thorn will be re- 
moved. Secondly, if you should survive 
long enough to get in, you could never find 
your way out without me for a guide—and 
it wouldn’t be safe to hire this Indian. He 
dislikes you. The third reason is that I be- 
lieve this is just a phenomenally rich pocket 
and that I have about cleaned it out. The 
fourth reason is that another sandstorm will 
probably cover the Baby Mine before long, 
and the fifth reason is: ‘What's the use going 
desert-ratting until your money’s all gone?’’ 

“Well, I'll see that I get my share of that 
plunder”? snapped the unhappy tenderfoot. 
“Of course, right now, it may seem perfectly 
proper from your point of view to take ad- 
vantage of certain adventitious circum- 
stances, but—” 

“Ves, the humble little jackass is really an 
adventitious circumstance. By jingo, that 
hadn’t occurred to me at all. I guess you’re 
right, Boston. I'll have to give you half the 
plunder. Now that we’ve settled that point, 
let’s divide the adventitious circumstances. 
I have four of them and I'll sell you two for 
your half of the gC Id. No? Price too high? 
All right! I'll agree to freight your share in 
for you, only I’m afraid transportation rates 
are so high in the desert that the freight will 
about eat up all the profit. I’m afraid that 
the best I can do for you is to give you your 
half and let you carry it yourself. If you 
want to tote it out on your back, Boston, 
help yourself. No? Well, well!” 

“We'll not discuss the matter further, if 
you please. At another time and place, per- 
haps 

“Perhaps? Perhaps? Well, I’m strip- 
ping down our food supply to the bare 
necessities in order to make room for this 
gold, and the water is pretty low. If we 
don’t strike water at Chuckwalla Tanks 
there’ll be real eloquence to that word ‘per- 
haps’. However, that discussion can wait. 
Everything appears to be propitious for an 
immediate start, so let’s defer the argument 
and Giddap, you hairy little 
desert birds. Crack along out o’ this.”’ 

But following the dictates of his nature, 
when Fortune smiled and bade him “‘take a 
chance,” the Desert Rat had already delayed 
too long his departure from the Baby Mine. 


Vaniose. 
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The supply of water still left in the kegs was 
so meager that with any other man the situ 
ation would have given rise to grave concern. 
As it was, however, all that troubled the 
Desert Rat was what he was going to do with 
the man from Boston when that inconsistent 
and avaricious individual should ‘peter 
out.’ More than once, in his pursuit of the 
rainbow, the Desert Rat had known what it 
was to travel until he couldn’t travel another 
yard; then to jump up and travel ten miles 
more—to water! He did not know the 
extent of his own strength, but whatever 
might be its limitations he knew that the 
Cahuilla was good for an equal demon 
stration of endurance. But the man from 
Boston! He was quickly read. The Desert 
Rat gave him until midnight that night, but 
he wilted at ten o’clock. . 

“A sore heel, a mean soul and no spunk 
have killed more men than whisky” the 
Desert Rat commented whimsically, as he 
pulled the weak brother out of a cluster of 
catclaw. ‘Boston, you’re an awful nuisance 
—you are, for a fact. You’ve had water 
three times to our once, and yet you go to 
work and peter out with Chuckwalla Tanks 
only five miles away. Why, I’ve often cov 
ered that distance on my hands and knees. 
Come, now, buck up. Hang on to the rear 
cross of one of the pack saddles and let the 
jack snake you along.” 

“T can’t.” I’m exhausted. 
don’t have a drink.” 

“No, you'll not die. No such luck. And 
there isn’t any more water. However, you’ve 
been spoiled in the raising, so I suppose we'll 
have to defer to you—particularly since it’s 
my fault that we’re short of water. What 
can’t be cured must be endured, and I can’t 
let you die.” 

He spoke to the Indian, who took two 
canteens and departed into the night. 

‘“He’s going to hike on ahead to Chuck- 
walla Tanks and bring back some water for 
you, Boston” the Desert Rat explained. 
“He'll return about daylight, and we'll wait 
here until he arrives. It’s dangerous, but 
the jacks aren’t in a bad way yet. They can 
make it to the Tanks, even after sunrise.” 

“Thanks” murmured the sufferer. 

The Desert Rat grinned. ‘“‘You’re getting 
on’’ he commented. 

“Where is Chuckwalla Tanks?” The 
tenderfoot sat up and stared after the figure 
of the departing Indian, still visible in the 
dim moonlight. 


I'll die if I 



































‘In a little gorge between those low hills. 
You can just make out their outlines.” 

“Yes, I see them. And after that the 
closest water is where?” 

“The Colorado river—forty ‘miles due 
south. But we're headed northwest and 
must depend on tanksand desert water-holes. 
It’s hard to tell how close one is to water on 
that course. But it doesn’t matter. We'll 
refill the kegs at Chuckwalla Tanks. 
There’s most always water there.”’ 

“And you say the Colorado river is forty 
miles due south.” 

“Well, between forty and fifty.” 

“Much obliged for the information, I’m 
sure.” 

He straightened suddenly and drew back 
his arm. The Desert Rat saw that he was 
about to hurl a large smooth stone, and 
simultaneously he dodged and reached for 
his gun. But he was a fifth of a second too 
slow. The stone struck him on the side of 
the head, rather high up, and he collapsed 
into a bloody heap. 

On the instant the footsore man from 
Boston developed an alacrity and definite- 
ness of purpose that would have surprised 
the Desert Rat, had he been in condition to 
observe it. He seized the gad which the 
mozo had dropped, climbed upon the light- 
est laden burro and, driving the others before 
him, set off for Chuckwalla Tanks. The 
Indian had disappeared by this time, and 
there was little danger of overtaking him; so 
with the two low hills as his objective point, 
the Easterner circled a mile out of the direct 
course which he knew the Indian would take, 
and when the dawn commenced to show in 
the east he herded the pack-animals down 
into a swale between two sand-dunes. With 
remarkable cunning he decided to scout the 
territory before proceeding further; hence, 
as soon as there was light enough to permit 
of a good view, he climbed to the crest of a 
high dune and looked out over the desert. 
As far as he could see no living thing moved; 
so he drove the pack train out of the swale 
and headed for the gorge between the hills. 
The thirsty burros broke into a run, hee- 
hawing with joy as they sniffed the water, 
and within a few minutes man and beasts 
were drinking in common at Chuckwalla 
Tanks. 

The man permitted them to drink their 
fill, after which they fell to grazing on the 
short grass which grew jn the draw. 
While he realized the necessity for haste if 
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he was to succeed in levanting with the gold, 
the tenderfoot had been too long a slave to 
his creature comforts to face another day 
without breakfast. He abstracted some 
grub from one of the packs and stayed the 
pangs of hunger. Then he bathed his blis- 
tered feet, filled the water kegs, rounded up 
his pack train and departed up the draw. 
After traveling a mile the draw broadened 
out into the desert, and the man from Boston 
turned south and headed for the Rio Colo- 
rado. He was walking now and appeared to 
have forgotten about his blistered heel, 
for at times he broke into a run, beating the 
burros, screaming curses at them with all 
the venom of his wolfish soul, for he was 
pursued now by the fragments of his con- 
science. His attack upon the Desert Rat 
had been the outgrowth of a sudden mur- 
derous impulse, actuated fully as much by 
his hatred and fear of the man as by his 
desire to possess the gold. One moment he 
would shudder at the thought that he had 
committed murder; the next he was appalled 
at the thought that after all he had only 
stunned the man—that even now the Desert 
Rat and his Indian retainer were tracking 
him through the waste, bent on wreaking 
summary vengeance. 

He need not have worried so prematurely. 
A low range of black malpais_ buttes 
stretched between him and the man he had 
despoiled, and as yet the direction of his 
flight could not be observed. He drifted 
rapidly south and presently disappeared 
into one of those long swales which slope 
gradually to the river. 

Here, weaving his way among the iron- 
wood that grow thickly in this section of the 
desert, for the first time since the commission 
of his crime he felt safe. 


It was still dark when the Desert Rat re- 
gained consciousness. He lay for quite a 
while thereafter, turning things over in his 
befuddled brain, striving to gather together 
the tangled thread of the events of the night. 
Eventually he succeeded in driving his facul- 
ties into line. He rolled over, got to his 
hands and knees and paused a minute to get 
a fresh grip on himself. His aching head 
hung low, like that of a dying horse; in the 
silence of the night he could hear the drip, 
drip of his blood into the sand. 

Presently he began to move. Round and 
round in the sage he crawled, like some 
weary wounded animal, breaking off the 
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rotten dead limbs which lie close to the base of 
the shrub. Three piles of sage he gathered, 
placing the piles in a row twenty feet apart. 
Then he set fire to them and watched them 
burst into flame. 

It was the desert call for help: three fires 
in a row by night, three columns of smoke 
against the horizon by day—and the Ca- 
huilla Indian, coming down the draw from 
Chuckwalla Tanks five miles away, saw 
flaming against the dawn this appeal of the 
white man he loved, for whom he lived and 
labored. Straight across the desert he ran, 
with the long tireless stride that was the 
heritage of his people. His large heavy 
shoes retarded him; he removed them, 
tucked them under his arm and with a lofty 
disdain of tarantulas and side-winders fled 
barefooted. Three-quarters of an hour 
from the time he had first seen the signal- 
fires, the mozo was kneeling beside the 
stricken Desert Rat, who lay unconscious 
close to one of the fires. The water from the 
mozo’s canteen revived him, however, and 
presently he sat up, while the Cahuilla 
washed the gash in his head and bound it up 
with his master’s bandana handkerchief. 

As the Indian worked, the white man re- 
lated what had occurred and how. He re- 
called his conversation with his assailant, 
and shrewdly surmised that he would head 
for the Colorado river, after having first se- 
cured a supply of water at Chuckwalla 
Tanks. The Desert Rat’s plan of action 
was quickly outlined. 

“You will help me to get to the Tanks, 
where I'll have water and a chance to rest 
for a day or two until I’m able to travel; 
then I'll head for the Rio Colorado and wait 
for you in Ehrenburg. I'll keep one can- 
teen, and you can take the other; I have 
matches and my six-shooter, and I can live 
on quail and chuckwallas until I get to the 
river. You have your knife. Track that 
man, if you have to follow him into hell, and 
when you find him—no, don’t kill him; he 
isn’t worth it, and besides, that’s my work. 
It’s your job to run him down. Bring him 
to me in Ehrenburg.” 

It was past noon when they arrived at the 
Tanks, and the Indian was carrying the 
Desert Rat on his back. While the man was 


quite conscious, he was still too weak from 
the effect of the blow and loss of blood to 
travel in the heat. 

At the Tanks the Indian picked up the 
trail of four burros and a man. 


He refilled 
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his canteen, took a long drink fromthe Tank, 
grunted an ‘Adios, senor,” and departed up 
the draw at the swift dog-trot which is typi 
cal of the natural long-distance runner. 

The Desert Rat gazed after him. ‘‘God 
bless your crude untutored soul, you best of 
mozos” he murmured. ‘You have one 
virtue that most white men lack—you'll 
stay put and be faithful to your salt. And 
now, just to be on the safe side, I'll make 
my will and write out a detailed account of 
this entire affair—in case.” 

For half an hour he scribbled haltingly in 
an old russet-covered note-book. This busi 
ness attended to, he crawled into the meager 
shade of a palo verde tree and fell asleep. 
When he awoke an hour or two later and 
looked down the draw to the open desert, 
he saw that another sandstorm was raging. 

“That settles it”? he soliloquized content- 
edly. ‘‘The trail is wiped out and the best 
Indian on earth can’t follow a trail that 
doesn’t exist. But that wretched little ban- 
dit is out in this sandstorm, and the jacks 
will stampede on him and he'll pay /s bill 
to society—with interest. When the wind 
dies down the pack outfit will drift back to 
this water-hole, and when Old Reliable 
finds out that the trail is lost, /re’l/ drift back 
too. Anyhow, if the burros don’t show we'll 
trail them by the buzzards and find the packs. 
Ah, you great mysterious wonderful desert, 
how good you’ve been to me! I can sleep 
now—in peace. 

He slept. When he awoke again, he dis- 
covered to his surprise that he had been 
walking in his sleep. He had an empty 
canteen over his shoulder and he was bare 
headed. His head ached and throbbed, his 
tongue and throat felt dry and cottony; he 
seemed to have been wandering in a weary 
land for a long time, for no definite reason, 
and he was thirsty. 

He glanced around him for the water-hole 
beside which he had lain down to sleep and 
await the mozo and the burros. On all 
sides the vast undulating sea of sand and 
sage stretched to the horizon, and then the 
Desert Rat understood. He had been de 
lirious. With the fever from his wound and 
the thought of the fortune of which he had 
been despoiled, uppermost even in his sub 
conscious brain, he had left Chuckwalla 
Tanks and started in pursuit. How far or 
in what direction he had wandered he knew 
not. He only knew that he was lost, that he 
was weak and thirsty, that the pain and 
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fever had gone out of his head, and that the 
Night Watchman walked beside him in the 
silent waste. 

It came into his brain to light three fires— 
to flash the S. O. S. call of the desert in 
letters of smoke against the sky—and he 
fumbled in his pockets for matches. There 
were none; and with a sigh that was almost 
4 sob the dauntless Argonaut turned his 
faltering footsteps to the south and lurched 
away toward the Rio Colorado. 

Throughout the long cruel day he stag- 
gered on. Night found him close to the 
mouth of a long black canyon between two 
ranges of black hills, whose crests marked 
them as a line of ancient extinct volcanoes. 

“T’ll camp here tonight,” he decided, ‘‘and 
early tomorrow morning I'll go up that 
canyon and hunt for water. I might find a 
‘tank’.”’ 

He lay down in the sand, pillowed his 
sore head on his arm, and, God being 
merciful and the Desert Rat’s luck still 
holding, he slept. 

At daylight he was on his way, stiff and 
cramped with the chill of the desert night. 
Slowly he approached the mouth of the 
canyon, crossing a bare burnt space that 
looked like an old ‘‘wash.”’ 

Suddenly he paused, staring. There, 
before him in the old wash, was the fresh 
trail of two burros and a man. The trail 
of the man was not well defined; rather scuffed 
in fact, asif he had been half dragged along. 

“Hanging to the pack-saddle and letting 
the jack drag him” muttered the lost Desert 
Rat. “I'll bet it’s little Boston, after all, 
and I’m not yet too late to squczre accounts 
with that /ombre.” 

In the prospect of twining his two hands 
around the rascal’s throat there was a cer- 
tain primitive pleasure that added impetus 
to the passage of the Desert Rat up the lonely 
canyon. The thought lent new strength to 
the man. Dying though he knew himself to 
be, yet would he square accounts with the 
man who had murdered him. He would— 

He paused. He had found the man with 
the two burros. There could be no mistake 
about that, for the canyon ended in a sheer 
cliff that towered two hundred feet above 
him, and in this horrible cul de sac lay the 
bleached bones of two burros and a man. 

Here was a conundrum. The Desert Rat 
had followed a fresh trail and found stale 
bones. Despite his youth, the desert had 
put something of its own grim haunting 
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mystery into this man who loved it; to him 
had it been given to understand much that 
to the layman savored of the occult; at birth, 
God had been very good to him, in that He 
had ordained that during all his life the 
Desert Rat should be engaged in learning 
how to die, and meet the issue unafraid. 
For the Desert Rat was a philosopher, and 
even at this ghastly spectacle his sense of 
humor did not desert him. He sat down on 
the skull of one of the burros and laughed- 

a dry cackling gobble. 

“What a great wonderful genius of a 
desert it is!” he mumbled. “It’s worth dy 
ing in after all—a fitting mausoleum for a 
Desert Rat. Here I come staggering in, 
with murder in my heart, stultifying my 
manhood with the excuse that it would be 
justice in the abstract, and the Lord shows 
me an example of the vanity and littleness of 
life. All right, Boston, old man. You win, 
I guess, but I’ve got an ace coppered, and 
even if you do get through, some day you'll 
pay the price.” 

He sat there on the bleached skull, his 
head in his hands, trembling, pondering, 
yet unafraid in the face of the knowledge 
that here his wanderings must end. He was 
right. It was a spot eminently befitting the 
finish of such a man. It was at least ex- 
clusive, for the vulgar and the common 
would never perish here. In all the cen- 
turies since its formation no human feet, 
save his own and those of the man whose 
skeleton lay before him, had ever awakened 
the echoes in its silent halls. Pioneers, 
dreamers both, men of the Great Outdoors, 
each had heard the call of the silent places— 
each had essayed to fight his way into the 
treasure vaults of the desert; and as they 
had begun, so had they finished—in the arms 
of Nature, who had claimed the utmost of 
their love. 

The Desert Rat was a true son of the 
desert. To him the scowl of the sun-baked 
land at midday had always turned to a smile 
of promise at dawn; to him the darkest night 
was but the forerunner of another day of 
glorious battle, when he could rise out of the 
sage, stretch his young legs and watch the 
sun rise over his empire. He knew the 
desert—he saw the issue now, but still he 
did not falter. 

“Poor little wife” he mumbled; “poor 
little unborn baby! You'll hope, through 
the long years, waiting for me to come back 
—and you'll never know!” 
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His faltering gaze wandered down the 
canyon where his own tracks and those of the 
dead shone gray against the brown of the 
sun-swept wash. He had followed a trail 
that might have been ten years old; perhaps, 
in the years to come, some other wanderer 
would see /ris tracks, halting, staggering, 
uncertain, blazing the ancient call of the 
desert: ‘“‘Come to me or I perish.”’ And 
following the trail, even as the Desert Rat 
had followed this other, he, too, in his own 
time, would come at length to the finish— 
and wonder. 

The Desert Rat sighed, but if in that 
supreme moment he wept it was not for 
himself. He had many things to think of, 
he had much of happiness to renounce, but 
he was of that breed that dares to approach 
the end. 


Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams, 


For him the trail had ended here, as it had 
for this other remnant of vanished life that 
lay before him now with arms outstretched. 
The Desert Rat stared at the relic. A cross! 
The body formed a cross! Here again was 
The Promise— 

A thought came to the perishing wanderer. 
“T’ll leave a message’ he gobbled. He 
could not forbear a joke. ‘To be delivered 
when called for’ he added. ‘This other 
man might have done the same, but perhaps 
he didn’t care—perhaps there wasn’t any- 
body waiting at home for him.” 

From his shirt pocket he drew the stub of 
a lead pencil and the note-book in which he 
had written his will’ and the record of his 
betrayal. He added the story of his wander 
ings since leaving Chuckwalla Tanks, and 
the postscript: 

The company in which I will be found was 
not of my own seeking. He was here before 
I found nothing 
whereby he might be identified. 


me by several years and 


He tore the leaves out of the note-book, 
stuffed them inside his empty canteen and 
screwed the cap on tight; after which he cast 
about for a prominent place where he might 
leave his last message to the world. 

At the head of the canyon stood an extinct 
volcano, its precipitous sides forming the 
barrier at the western end of the canyon. 
Away back in the years when the world was 
young, a stream of thin soupy lava, spewed 
from this ancient crater, had flowed down 
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the canyon out onto the desert. It was this 
which the Desert Rat had at first taken for 
an old ‘wash.’ Owing to the pitch of the 
canyon floor, most of the lava had run out, 
but a thin crust, averaging in thickness 
from a quarter to three quarters of an inch, 
still remained. Originally, this thin lava 
had been a creamy white, but with the pas- 
sage of centuries the sun had baked it toa 
dirty brown and the lava had become dis- 
integrated and rotten. As the hot lava had 
hardened and dried it had cracked, after the 
fashion of a lake bed when the water has 
evaporated, but into millions and millions 
of smaller cracks than in the case where 
water has evaporated from mud. As a 
result of this peculiar condition, the entire 
lava capping in the canyon was split into 
small fragments, each fragment fitting ex 
actly into its appointed place, the whole 
forming a marvelous piece of natural mosaic 
that could only have been designed by the 
Master Artist. 

With the point of his pocket knife the 
Desert Rat pried loose one of these sections 
of lava. Where it had been exposed to the 
sun on top it was brown, but the under side 
was the original creamy white. 

The mystery of the phantom trail was 
solved at last. In fact, not to statea paradox, 
there had been no mystery at first—at least 
to the Desert Rat. The moment he saw the 
bones he guessed the answer to that weird 
puzzle. 

The tracks were easily explained. When 
one walked on the surface of this thin lava 
crust it broke beneath him and crumbled 
into dust. The brown dust on top mingled 
with the underlying white, the blend of 
colors on the whole forming a slate-colored 
patch with creamy edges, marking the 
boundaries of the footprints; and here, in 
this horrible canyon, whererains would never 
erode nor winds obliterate, the tracks would 
show for years until the magic of the desert 
had again wrought its spell on the landscape 
and the ghostly white tracks had faded and 
blended again into the all-prevailing brown. 

The Desert Rat was something of a geol- 
ogist, and had he not been dying, an ex- 
tended examination of this weird formation 
would have interested him greatly. But he 
had his message to leave to his loved ones, 
and time pressed. In the joy and pride of 
his strength and youth he had dared the 
desert. He had dreamed of a fortune, and 
this—this was to be the awakening 
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He crawled out into a smooth undisturbed 
space and fell to work with the point of his 
knife. Carefully he raised piece after piece 
of the natural mosaic, inverted it and laid it 
back in its appointed place. At the end of 
two hours he finished. There, in inlaid 
letters of creamy white against the desert 
brown, his message flared almost imperish- 
able: 

Friend, look in my canteen and see that I 

get justic e. 
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A century must pass before that messagi 
faded; as for the coming of the messenger 
he would leave that to the Almighty. 

The Desert Rat was going fast now. He 
moved back a few feet, fearful that at the 
end he might obliterate his message. With 
his fading gaze fixed on the mouth of the 
canyon he lay waiting, hoping, praying, 
brave to the last and presently 
help came. 

It was the Night Watchman! 


[TO BE CONTINUED ] 








By MARYLAND ALLEN 


Author of THe ADVENTURES OF PaAka’s PEARI 


FTER the trial Papahue was taken 
back to jail, and his future lay in 
the long, papery hands of Judge 
Maxime Broulluet. The news 
that he had been found guilty 

affected the whole port, but differently. 
A great many ladies wept openly, with a 
childish abandon peculiar to the Polynesian 
temperament, and then fought with equal 
frankness, animatedly disputing the sacred 
right to weep. The majority of the male 
population seemed pleased. Paea, the big 
pearl fisher and Papahue’s master since 
their creeping days, went to the home his 
famous mother had left him and shut him- 
self in behind the split bamboo walls. 
Scar-Face Tom McClatchy, the American 
trader, merely nodded. His mind was just 
then concentrated upon the launching of a 
little deal, somewhat off in color but sure to 
prove profitable. But the grin which 
creased his surly scarred face was infinitely 
expressive. Centuries of tradition made 
the bond between Paea and Papahue 
stronger than one of mere service. Scar- 


Face accounted the downfall of the man the 
master’s bitter misfortune, and he hated the 
pearl fisher. 

He hated him for his native blood and 
vigorous strength and beauty. He hated 
the sweet-tempered philosophy which made 
him such a good loser. Very thoroughly 
he hated Paea for his success at pearl-fishing 
and absolute knowledge of the market 
which touched McClatchy’s pocket-book 
harder than he cared to admit. If he ever 
saw Paea’s pearls it was certainly without 
profit and this did violence to his fixed idea 
of white supremacy in the South Pacific. 

The trial closed on Thursday evening. 
The cards did not run to please McClatchy 
that night but the smile never left his lean 
evil face. At dawn he went up to the mar- 
ket-place where the narrow streets radiate 
like white fingers pointing to the beach, and 
back through the lush green growth to the 
hills. 

He sidled between groups of low-voiced 
women waiting placidly for a purchaser 
beside their silvery shining piles of bamboo 


























for plaiting. With a slinking fox-like gait he 
skirted great red bunches of fez and heaps 
of yellow papaia. Some of the natives 
shouted as he passed along and Scar-Face 
nodded surlily, his beak of a nose inflamed 
by rum and his cold eyes filmed to the morn- 
ing light. He slouched through the low 
doorway at Hong See’s and made the little 
table leap beneath his fist. 

Hong See was desperately afraid of 
McClatchy. When the two thick china 
bowls of steaming black coffee were on the 
table he hovered nervously near, pouring 
out the full particulars of Papahue’s crime 
and making his unwelcome customer grin 
with his Oriental speculation as to the sen- 
tence soon to be pronounced by Judge 
Maxime Broulluet. Scar-Face drained the 
second bowl. 

‘Anythin’ else?” 

Hong See shook his shaven head. 

“Nawthin’ doin’ ’tall?” persisted the 
trader. 

Tong See backed cautiously to a safe 
distance but still shook his head. With a 
curse McClatchy threw a copper coin at the 
Chinaman’s slippered feet and swung 
through the door. 

He turned away from the busy market 
and loitered to the beach. The breeze was 
freshening from the sea. The fronds of the 
cocoanuts lifted as if in benediction and it 
was a strange welcome to Scar-Face Tom 
McClatchy. The trader felt disappointed 
that the launching of his little venture had 
created no public stir. It was a bad omen 
for the end he had in view. But it was com- 
forting to think that Paea was in trouble. 
His keen gaze shot along the reef and the 
wave-broken sky-line with the quick venom- 
ous dart of a serpent’s tongue. 

Then, as if by preconcerted signal, the 
pearl fisher stepped out upon the shining 
beach a short space ahead and_ halted 
abruptly beneath a drooping flamboyant. 
A greedy malice awoke in the trader’s eyes 
and he hastened his steps. 

Paea did not look up as Scar-Face drew 
near. Very composedly he studied a small 
square of white paper tacked to the smooth 
bark of the flamboyant, but the clear bold 
profile of his dark face was unusually grave. 

“Hello, my sporty buck!’’ sneered Mc- 
Clatchy. The pearl fisher read on unmoved. 


Scar-Face was impatient for results. 
“Aw, Paea,” he scoffed, ‘“who’s agoin’ 


t’wash them precious w’ite suits*now?” 
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Paea turned away from the little placard. 
His great figure dwarfed the white man’s 
and the starched spotlessness of his Euro- 
pean clothes shamed the dirty pink pajamas 
that flapped about McClatchy’s bare ankles 
and hung in greasy creases across his bony 
shoulders. The trader did not wait for him 
to speak. 

‘Well, we all know what Papahue done,” 
he grinned with evil relish. “It’s a cinch 
he’ll go t? Noumea f’r life. What?” 

“You think said Paea in 
with polite indifference. ‘‘Yes?”’ 

The danger threatening Papahue made 
him sick and afraid. He had no heart for 
repartee, particularly with Scar-Face. He 
looked back at the closely-written French 
of the little placard and spoke in English 
before McClatchy could reply. 

“Have you saw,”’ said he, ‘‘that head-of-a 
judge got los’ that purple Pom-Pom?” He 
kept looking at the paper and missed the 
sudden red flicker in the trader’s half- 
filmed eyes. 

Scar-Face followed to the new ground 
with a readiness that the pearl fisher, in his 
anxiety to introduce a fresh subject, failed 
to remark. 

“Lost her, has he?’’ he exclaimed with 
an admirable show of surprise. ‘Well! 
Good thing, 7 say! That blame poodle 
was a nuisance t’this whole port. Ugly, 
thievin’ brute, sh’ scratched more fleas ’n 
a Tineto!”’ 

Paea carefully followed the spidery black 
characters upon the white paper with his 
long forefinger, and his great chest heaved 
in a secret little sigh of relief. 

“Might some party bring 
purple” he translated slowly. 
of-a judge he talk money.” 

“Money?” cried McClatchy 
“How much money does he talk?” 

‘“‘He give five hundred francs might some 
party fetch back that Pom-Pom”’ finished 
Paea. 

“Five hundred francs?” yelled the trader. 
“Fi— say, he don’t want that blame dog 
very bad. If he'll offer a thousand now, 
V’ll—.” He bit off the sentence with a snap. 
His half-closed eyes flashed with the glint 
of sun upon steel into the pearl fisher’s 
preoccupied dark face. 

After a moment of tense silence: ‘I say, 
I sh’d think someone ’ud take ’im up” he 
went on. ‘Mos’ likely th’ dog’ll never come 
back if he don’t. But he’d better keep his 


native 


so?” 


back that 
“That head- 


sharply. 
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five hundred francs’? he added with em- 
phasis and began fumbling for his tobacco 
and cursing. 

Paea seized the opportunity to walk 
quickly away. He felt too miserable to talk 
back to Scar-Face and the uninteresting 
subject of J udge Broulluet’s reward for his 
purple-dyed poodle was about exhausted. 
The morning had advanced with a stride. 
The green the lagoon ruffled 
prettily in the rising trades and the glare of 
the sun on the white sand beat upon the 
pearl fisher’s downcast face. For the first 
time in his life he found himself in a position 
where he seemed without resource. He was 
absent at Otapape when the thing happened 
and he immediately came forward with 
much eloquence. But Papahue’s own lively 
performance spoke louder than his master’s 
good word. 

Very unhappily Paea shook his head, very 
slowly he turned up to the white-fronted jail 
where the yellow wasps flew in buzzing 
circles. It was built of 
always damp. The brown pandanus thatch 
hung in a fringe along the edge of the low 
roof and beckoned like stiff fingers in the 
trades. Papahue sat upon the broad top 
step before the open door with an accordeon 
between his hands, while the jailer squatted 
grinning and beat time with his supple 
black hands. The jailer saw Paea first and 
his gleeful smile was swallowed in a look of 
tearful protest. 

“Vou have not come to take him away?” 
he faltered. 

Papahue gave a cry of doleful lamenta- 
tion. He flung the accordeon down the 
steps, clutched his master’s hand, sobbed, 
protested, hiccoughed, declared and sobbed 


waters of 


coral blocks and 


again. Paea wept too; partly in sympathy, 
partly through hopelessness. For the 
French government had a disheartening 


way of sticking to facts, no matter how suc- 
cessfully they were explained away. The 
jailer was not at all affected. He held the 
accordeon swinging in his hand and scuftled 
indifferently with his bare toes. He wanted 
Papahue to stay in jail. Not often, he ex- 
plained to Paea, did he have such splendid 
company, and it was not until the pearl 
fisher sent him to bring over a lavish break 
fast from Hong See’s that he slid again into 
the part of the cordial host. 

The sun was down when Paea bade fare- 
well to the pair upon the steps. The after- 
glow dimmed the rosy foam of the water 
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on the reef and threw a sheen of gold over 
the deep green of the lagoon. Fourteen 
miles across the sea Eimeo swam above her 
girdle of white breakers in a haze of purple 
glory and seemed to look down upon the 
brown-thatched roofs of the little town 
huddled beneath the cocoanuts where now 
and then the yellow star of a freshly lighted 
lamp shot through the deepening dusk. 
But the effort to lighten Papahue’s trouble 
had left Paea worn out and empty. He 
thought only of the little raw fish at Hong 
head down in a bowl of cocoanut 
sauce, and went rapidly up from the beach. 

As he hurried along the darkening street 
the yellow gush of light from the open door 
of McClatchy’s store was suddenly ex 
tinguished and Scar-Face stood upon the 
In his right hand he held the end of 
a long strip of raw meat that jerked with 
every movement of his sinewy wrist and 
flapped stickily against his pajamas when he 
locked the door. Paea halted nervously. 
If the trader looked to the beach there was 
still light enough for him to be seen. But 
McClatchy put the key into his pocket and 
slid rapidly away into the gloom. Even then 
the pearl fisher marked his course anxiously. 
The thought of encountering his enemy at 
Hong See’s made him lose his appetite for 
the little raw fish. 

When Scar-Face took the first turn to the 
right Paea resumed his pace. He knew that 
the trader was going home. He concluded 
that the strip of meat meant late supper and 
deducted an extra beating for Meri. He 
shook his head and sighed deeply. People, 
he thought, were too ready with their tears. 
The French judge beat his breast over the 
loss of a dyed dog, and the trader’s half 
caste daughter, when she got that beating, 
would think that she had cause to weep. 
And yet, what did either of them know of 
real grief? A spasm of pain twitched his 
dark face and the sense of his own impotency 
smote him like a blow. 

With a short sigh the pearl fisher raised 
his eyes to the splintered peak that rose 
above the green of the island and pointed 
like a great accusing finger to the stars. 
It was all on the knees of the gods, this great 
affair, and there, too, he determined to place 
his own appeal. Then he remembered the 
promise of his great ancestor: That not one 
of his descendants would sue for help from 
those mighty ones until every human agency 
had been tried in vain. And Paea knew it 


See’s, 


steps. 
































was not yet time for prayer. Very deliberate- 
ly he turned to the right, strode past the 
home of the trader and entered the gate to 
the cool white house of Judge Maxime 
Broulluet. 

The judge was upon the veranda. He 
brought Paea’s ceremonious greeting to an 
abrupt close by a magisterial wave of his 
long papery hand. 

“Be seated” he said drily in French and 
waited. 

It was Paea’s custom when he felt upon 
uncertain ground to speak in English; for 
with English his wits moved much more 
rapidly than his tongue. 

“Might you know, Judge Broulluet, my 
boy Papahue standin’ on your jail?” 

His tone conveyed a generous intimation 
that if the judge objected even slightly the 
trespasser could be instantly removed. 

The judge nodded. “I know it” he 
answered with a chilly indifference, and his 
eyes rested upon a palm frond which thrust 
over the railing from the outer darkness like 
a beggar’s hand. 

Paea twisted his Paumotu hat hard 
between his nervous hands and the sweat 
glistened upon his firm brown cheeks. With 
infinite patience he tried again. 

‘“Judge,”’ he said earnestly, 
know that Gaspard Pendoche?”’ 

The judge continued to gaze at the palm 
frond. ‘‘No” he replied bleakly, “I did not 
know him.” And he stopped there. 

Paea leaned far forward and pressed his 
clasped hands between his knees. ‘She a 
bad man, that!’’ he said huskily. 

Judge Broulluet made a little gesture as 
if brushing an importunate fly. ‘“‘What—” 
he paused and cleared his throat, ‘‘“—what 
has that to do with the case—Paea ?” 

“Great muchness!’”’ Paea still leaned 
forward and his black eyes scanned intently 
the Frenchman’s long cold face. ‘‘Might 
you know, judge, the honest "bout that 
business ?”” 

“I doubt very much” said Judge Broul- 
luet with sarcastic emphasis, “I doubt very 
much if I do.” 

A guarded look of hope flickered far back 
in Paea’s eyes. “Somebody,” he began, 
“somebody sayin’ Papahue makin’ mur- 
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ders, but those lies. Gaspard is the 
wicked. Now he’s been dead, the old dogs, 


an’ leave all for Papahue. 
know. Wait!’ He raised 


But you don’ 


dramatic hand. 
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The judge assumed the unhappy attitude 
of an unwilling auditor. Paea observed his 
expression; he observed too that the French- 
man listened. He spoke slowly, floundering 
to his armpits, wading knee-deep with 
audible relief, in the uncharted depths and 
shallows of the English language. 

So the judge heard what happened on 
that fateful Saturday when Paea was absent 
at Otapape and Papahue visited his brother. 

It seems that they had seen Gaspard the 
night before. The wicked old Frenchman 
was visiting the gendarme stationed just 
the other side of Prepo’s store, and he 
warned those boys then to keep out of that 
valley. Papahue and his brother laughed 
until they staggered and their heads cracked 
together. Their fathers had been getting 
“fei”? from that valley ever since the island 
rose out of the sea. They thought Gaspard 
was drunk and wanted something to start 
the cursing. He was pretty angry, that old 
Frenchman, when they left him squatting 
like a dog by the clump of bamboo in front 
of the gendarmes. They looked back and 
pretended they were cursing until they were 
out of sight. Then they laughed again. 
They were jolly, those boys, rum never made 
them ugly, as it did Gaspard. 

Pendoche, it seems, was a formidable old 
party of whom the natives went in awe. 
He was a practical joker of rather a horrible 
kind and “had lots of jokes,” ranging from 
the brutally funny to the terrific. He was 
sufficiently sober to go up the valley before 
daybreak the next morning and get behind 
the big breadfruit which grows in the elbow 
of the trail. 

“Those boy,” said Paea, “good, jolly boy. 
They carryin’ nothin’ but the rum in their 
head. But Pendoche, he t’ink bad an’ he 
carry one ornbeller.” 

The judge frowned. 
claimed. 

“The English vahine,” 
patiently, ‘‘calls ornbeller, but 
Broulluet, now, she say para pluie.” 

“Go on” commanded the judge, and he 
looked foolish. 

Well, at dawn those jolly boys came up 
the trail. Papahue’s brother was first in 
line. Then came Pooboori, next Hinoii, and 
-apahue last. A pretty sight it must have 
been for the pernicious Gaspard when they 
broke into view. Four splendid nude brown 
figures with green wreaths on their heads, 
the muscles playing freely beneath the dark 


“What?” he ex- 


explained Paea 
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moist surface of their satiny skins, the 
trickling sweat sucked into the scarlet 
pareus bound tightly about their loins. 

Papahue’s brother was just rounding the 
elbow when Gaspard threw that ‘‘ornbeller” 
to his shoulder in excellent imitation of a 
rifle. Papahue, approaching the bend, had 
an unobstructed view of the proceedings 
behind the breadfruit and he knew Pendoche. 
He saw his jolly brother—who could drink 
rum for two and dance and sing all night— 
he saw this brother, trotting and sweating, 
thinking of nothing but “fei,” about to be 
shot to death before his eyes. 

He caught up a sharp gray rock. The 
“ornbeller” flew from the hand of Gaspard. 
With two spins like a broken-necked chicken 
he went down. Papahue’s brother trotted 
straight on, up, up the valley. The rest 
not having seen and the morning progress- 
ing, Papahue thought best to let be until 
they returned. 

Paea paused in his narrative for a more 
direct appeal. ‘‘Might you see Papahue is a 
good boy, judge,” he urged, ‘‘a smart? A 
wicked, that Gaspard, an’ mos’ likely dead 
then while the mothers and childrens are 
hungry for ‘fei.’”’ 

Judge Broulluet’s little Celeste was sleep- 
ing beneath a ruffled mosquito bar within 
the cool white house. He met the pearl 
fisher’s earnest gaze and nodded involun- 
tarily. Then he stiffened and looked 
bleaker than ever. A faint shade of satis- 
faction crept into Paea’s voice. 

It was nearly noon when they came down. 
At the bend in the trail Papahue sent the 
others on and he and his brother went be- 
hind the breadfruit. Gaspard lay like a 
dead fish with a great gash in his temple. 
Those boys decided to bury him right away. 

“Might you see, judge,” the pearl fisher 
broke off confidingly, ‘those spirit that Gas- 
pard someding bad an’ hell-fur-dangerous.”’ 

Judge Broulluet was impressionable and 
he had lived for twelve years in the islands. 
He nodded again with the same unwilling- 
ness. 

So they buried the body quickly to dis- 
courage the spirit from hanging about the 
neighborhood. They used their knives and 
bungled very badly with many false strokes. 
Papahue said he shook because Gaspard 
kept one eye open to see how they fixed the 
grave. Well, at last they put him down. 
The hole was too short. He sat up in that 
grave like the devil’s grandfather in an 






































armchair and always with that left eye open. 
Papahue’s brother heard Gaspard’s spirit 
running, running hard to get there. He 
began to be sick and to shake. 

So they stood him on his head, that old 
Pendoche, and covered him so high as his 
knees. His bare feet stuck straight up. But 
his blue overalls were tied about his ankles 
with pink string so that the mosquitoes 
could not bite his legs and give him ‘‘fefe’’ 
and when they threw on the last dirt he 
kicked. They ran, those jolly boys. Then 
they heard the rocks rolling down as the 
spirit crossed the ravine, and they ran harder 
than ever. 

And they stayed away for the rest of the 
day. All that night they ate roasted ‘‘fei,”’ 
drank rum and sang and at daybreak they 
went to sleep. It was noon again before 
Papahue awoke and remembered the un- 
finished burial of Gaspard Pendoche. 

Quickly he aroused his brother and they 
went back to the breadfruit. Papahue 
seized the stiff ankles and pulled with all 
his might. And that boy was sweating good 
before Gaspard would come out. Well, 
then, he came up—mumbling and cursing! 
Think of that! He was alive! Too bad to 
die like a decent man! 

The pearl fisher had no need to raise his 
expressive hand, the judge looked straight 
at him now. 

“They ’fraid that Gaspard, those boy,” 
said Paea. “They dig new grave, ver’ long- 
wide, someding deep. They rool ’im in, 
b’llump! W’en they got on dirt two four 
feet she cursing yet an’ they run down that 
path hell-fur-fast. Then Papahue say 
‘silence!’ Not that he do murders. No-o-o, 
oh no! That great favor kill those Gaspard, 
you know. Papahue think anything excite 
in the country an’ he hate this gossip-busi 
ness, J teach ’im that. But Papahue’s brother 
—well, he got the ebb-tide in the head. He 
mek visit that gendarme, sing, drink rum. 
Mus’ he tell *bout ol’ Gaspard Pendoche, 
she stan’ on her head all night cover with 
dirt an’ come up cursing.”’ 

“That gendarme,” said Paea with bitter 
sententiousness, “laughing great muchness. 
He go look by that breadfruit, then speak 
my boy Papahue. ‘Ho, ha,’ he say, ‘did you 
ever saw that jail? Come!’ ”’ 

“Voila!” Paea slapped his starched knee 
tragically. “Gaspard the scundrel an’ he 
dead an’ everybody happy. No more those 
joke for misery mens an’ boys, curls an’ 



































womens. ‘Those people go look Gaspard’s 
grave, they glad they know for always 
where he is at. An’ Papahue, that good boy, 
w’at help all those poor people, you put ’im 
on that jail an’ mek sen’ ’im by that Noumea! 
Might you see—” 

Judge Broulluet drew down his long 
upper lip and his face was at its bleakest. 
A tiny spark of amusement seemed forever 
frozen in his icy blue eyes. 

“If that is the real truth” said he, “and 
I am sure you have been careful in every 
respect, Papahue will certainly be sent to 
Noumea for the murder of Gaspard Pen- 
doche.”’ 

Paea started in his chair. He saw the 
long white face through a crimson cloud, 
his mouth shut to a straight line and the 
veins in his great neck stood out like thick 
The judge observed these changes 
with infuriating indifference. If the Kanaka 
was angry he couldn’t help it. He rustled 
his paper, yawned and rested his left elbow 
on the table by the lamp. <A big stone upon 
his third finger glowed in the light like a 
deep, purple pool. 

For one swift moment of cloudy recollec- 
tion Paea stared hard at the ring. Then the 
anger died out of his face, his black eyes 
narrowed subtly and the tricky spirit of mis- 
chief that Scar-Face hated and _ partly 
feared began to dance behind his long lashes. 
He saw a safer, more agreeable way to re- 
venge than twisting Judge Broulluet’s long 
dry neck. 

“She a bad man, that Pendoche,”’ he said, 
still in English and very softly. ‘‘Have you 
saw, judge, how he steal that purple Pom- 
Pom some two weeks?” He took a long 
shot at the time, but that wasn’t what the 
judge noticed. 

He came to his feet with a convulsive jerk 
and the wicker lounging chair rolled over 
twice upon the floor. ‘‘Wha-a-at?” roared 
Judge Maxime Broulluet. 

Paea arose too and his face was eloquent. 
With superb carelessness he moved to the 
steps. 

“Tam very sorry” he began in French. 

“Where is she now?” burst out the judge, 
and laid frantic hands upon him. “If 
Pendoche stole my dog, where is she now? 
We know he is dead, but where is she? 
Does Pooboori know? Does your Papahue 
know? Does his brother know? Where 
is she now, tonight? Do you know? Paea, 
Paea, do you know?” He clawed and bent 
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the starched lapel of the pearl fisher’s coat 
and the words poured from him in an inco- 
herent stream. 

Paea stood silent, but his face expressed 
grave assent to every agitated question. 

“Paea!’”’ screamed the judge. ‘Bring 
back my Pom-Pom, Paea, and I'll double 
the reward! A thousand francs, Paea, 
I’ll—” His voice went out of him; he made 
little scraping noises in his throat. 

The pearl fisher drew away his coat and 
his eyes were dancing. “I am very sorry” 
he said politely, still in French. ‘But the 
undertaking is a risk. It is not a thousand 
francs that would tempt me.”’ 

The judge recovered his voice. “A com- 
promise, Paea,” he cried. “I offer you a 
compromise: bring back my Pom-Pom and 
Papahue shall go free!” 

There came a sudden looseness about 
Paea’s jaws and his knees bent. He looked 
less like a handsome boy enjoying his mis- 
chief, more a man who has received a sudden 
shock. The judge misunderstood his al- 
tered expression. 

“With a reprimand” he stuttered and tried 
to recover his dignity. ‘“‘With a severe 
reprimand, of course.”” He abandoned the 
effort. “Oh, bring back my dog, Paea, and 
take your boy, take him, take him; only 
bring back my cherished, my adored, my 
Pom-Pom!” 

Distractedly he searched the pearl fisher’s 
face for assent and found it to his own 
satisfaction. ‘You will!’ he cried. ‘Ah, 
the good God, you will! Fetch her now, 
Paea, this hour!’ He pushed the big man 
off the top step. “Remember, you have my 
honorable word. Papahue shall go free. 
With a reprimand, that is understood, but 
free!” 

Mechanically Paea walked down into the 
darkness and the promise of his famous 
ancestor was again fulfilled. Then a great 
wave of laughter overcame him and he 
looked up to the bright veranda where the 
judge stood like a long unlighted candle 
waving his hands. 

“Hurry, Paea,” 
“Hurry, hurry!” 

A quick rush of tears drowned the mirth 
in Paea’s black eyes. It was all true and he 
had only the night, for Judge Broulluet 
would pronounce sentence in the morning, 
and he did not know which way to look. 
With an expressive gesture he raised his face’ 
to the brilliant stars. The matter was out 
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of his hands now. If the gods remained 
deaf, Papahue must go to Noumea after all. 

The nearest way home lay across the 
dooryard of Scar-Face Tom McClatchy. 
Softly Paea crept through a gap in the fence 
where two planks had been knocked off, 
and moved secretly along in the inky black- 
ness. The night was almost empty of sound. 
Far away the town an accordeon 
whined a faint treble to the deep boom of 
the surf on the reef, and the night breeze 
dipped the palm fronds in sleepy beckoning. 

The pearl fisher felt the dew through the 
canvas of his immaculate shoes and groped 
beneath a flamboyant seeking drier ground. 
A subdued whistle sounded to his right and 
was instantly suppressed; then came agi- 
tated snuffings closer at hand.  Paea 
stopped short and trembled. He was 
Papahue’s friend and master and what 
about the ghost of the cursing Gaspard? 
His eyes turned longingly to McClatchy’s 
lighted veranda. He had no stomach for 
the trader’s jeering exultation at his mis- 
fortune, but he preferred even the company 
of his enemy, if there was light, to darkness 
and mystery. 

The snuffings came closer. The clinking 
rattle of a chain was followed by a stream 
of thick husky curses. 

“Wait ‘til I get a-holt of that chain, you 
purple hussy” rose the hoarse whisper. 
“You'll never get loose fr’m my bed leg again 
‘til Frenchy comes through with t’ thousand 
francs, an’ you'll rot there *f he don’t.” 

It was Scar-Face! Scar-Face creeping 
over the grass on his hands and knees, grop- 
ing in all directions, searching for the purple 
Pom-Pom who snuffed hysterically a half a 
yard away. Paea’s head swam with the 
suddenness of his good fortune. He knew 
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it must be true, yet he panted in passionate 
doubt. Pom-Pom thrust an inquisitive 
nose against his ankles and he leaped like a 
startled cat. 

“T hear you,” cursed the trader. “*Wait 
til I get a-holt o’ that chain, I'll give you 
something t’? jump /’r!”’ 

After a second of desperate consideration 
the pearl fisher took one cautious step 
toward the gap in the fence. Pom-Pom fol 
lowed with feminine curiosity and Scar-Face 
crawled blunderingly down upon the right. 
Hugging the dense blackness of the tlam 
boyant Paea still retreated. .Pom-Pom’s 
interest redoubled. Then the chain clinked 
loudly and McClatchy crept directly for the 
sound. 

Hell fetch you!’ he muttered. 

Paea went through the gap. Pom-Pom, 
true to her sex, hesitated just inside. The 
pearl fisher leaned back toward her and his 
stiffly starched clothes crackled explosively. 
Close behind the dog McClatchy reared 
to his knees. 

“What’s that?” he whispered. 
that?” 

As the hoarse sound rasped the darkness 
Paea’s straining nerves gave way. He 
thrust his hand violently through the gap. 
It struck hard against a woolly neck, a big 
collar studded with turquoises which he re- 
membered well. 
shrilled the purple Pom-Pom. 


‘““What’s 


“Kike!” 
“Kike!” 

McClatchy began to crawl straight ahead. 
*‘Kike, is it?’’ he muttered. “I'll kike you 
when I get a-holt 0’ you, you hear me?” 

But no sound came from the other side 
of the fence, for Paea was hurrying to the 
cool white house of Judge Maxime Broul- 
luet. 
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BY SLOCOM 


By Jor D. THomison 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLOCOM 


ITHIN the deep shade 

of an obscure but charm- 

ing nook, enclosed by the 

foliage of many hazel- 

nut bushes, the leaves 
heavy with spray fog wafted from the cat- 
aract, my head leaning against the bark of 
a cedar the roots of which found moisture 
among the crevices of the baserock, I gazed 
through half-closed eyes upon the waters of 
Multnomah Falls. Eight hundred and 
forty feet from the top of the time-worn 
Columbia river gorge they plunged to the 
rounded punch-bowl at my feet. A warm 
summertime sun played on the world above 
me. Apollo’s chariot had passed the merid- 
ian height and the afternoon rays made 
silvery the white foaming billows hurtling 
over the precipice and leaping wildly 
downward to the turbulent whirlpool be- 
neath me. The moisture from the spray 
filled the niche in the Columbia’s canyon 
with a fragrance, an earthy perfume, the 
kind that fills the soul of a weary man with 
gladness. 

Such a picture in such an environment 
could only stimulate and inspire day-dreams. 
The rhythmic roar of the waters, now 
frightfully near, now seemingly far away, 
just as the gusts of wind that sweep forever 
around the base of the cataract chose to 





bear the sound, was the same as might have 
been heard by the earliest North Coast pio- 
neer had he sought a similar nook more than 
a half-century ago. 

The caverns of the gorge’s crags echoed 
with the whistle of a locomotive and a pas 
senger train sped along its line of steel rails 
not 200 feet away. Faces of travelers, 
pressed to the car windows, gazed at nature’s 
water ribbon for the brief moment of the 
passing of the man-made mechanism. How 
little they saw! Since the completion of the 
railroad lines along the waters of the Colum 
bia, the passengers on the trains have looked 
upon the wonderful scenery of the route and 
breathed rapturous praises. Yet the peaks 
and pinnacles, the colored stones of cliffs 
and ragged-edged crags, the silvery foam of 
cataracts and cascading streams which rush 
down little canyons leading off from the big 
cleft made in the earth’s surface by the 
Columbia, all have moved by their gaze like 
some too swiftly manipulated film of a 
moving-picture machine. The eye of man, 
always hungering for the wonderful, has 
craved more, and the schedule of the swift 
passenger service has not permitted it. 
This might be likened to a variety show of 
nature. The variety show of the stage may 
easily grow tiresome. Not so the green 
hills and the weather-stained brown rocks 
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of nature’s theater—there’s not enough, or 
rather not time enough to look at it. 

Not another natural pass cleaves the 
range of the Cascades, at the crest of which 
loom some of the world’s most picturesque 
peaks—Hood, Adams, Rainier, St. Helen’s, 
The Three Sisters. And this is why the 
Columbia has been such a factor in com- 
merce—it is one of nature’s great highways. 
lhe earliest white man, the trapper lured to 
he region to secure the pelt of beavers, 
found the Indians traveling by its waters. 
Its steep banks resounded with the echoes 
of the songs of Dr. McLoughlin’s French 
voyageurs in the days when Vancouver 
was the northwestern seat of the Hudson’s 
Bay Co. and when the surrounding regions 
poured untold protit into the treasury of the 
gigantic British corporation. But for the 
service of the stream that little handful of 
men who established the provisional gov- 
ernment of Oregon at Champoeg, those 
fathers of one of the Union's greatest com 
monwealths, would have found almost im 
possible the passage to the valley of the 
Willamette. 

That the soil of Oregon was fertile and 
that climatic conditions were ideal were 
bits of news that spread with rapidity 
throughout the country, and the population 
of the communities grew wonderfully fast. 
Homeseekers piled their possessions on 
barges and bateaux at The Dalles on their 
journeys down the Columbia to the land 
of plenty, portaging at the Cascades, where 
Indian legend says that in ancient times 
the river ran beneath the arches of a great 
natural bridge, **The Bridge of the Gods.” 
As the population of the territory grew and 
it was taken into the Union’s family of sis- 
ters as a state, Money Was appropriated to 
construct a highway, in order that closer 
communication might be established with 
the East. . 

Naturally, the route chosen was along the 
Columbia, and until the Oregon Railway 
and Navigation Company’s line of railway 
was completed in 1882 along the edge of the 
water at the foot of the gorge, the mails and 
passengers from east to west were trans- 
ported over this wagon road. Direct from 
Boise to Portland the way of the pony ex- 
press led across the prairie, the land of sage- 
brush and wandering herds of buffaloes, to 
The Dalles and down into the gorge of the 
Columbia. 

When the railroad was completed the 

















































track covered a portion of the highway, 
which immediately lost its usefulness. In 
the counties of Hood River and Multno 
mah, mountains rise abruptly from the edge 
of the Columbia’s waters and there has been 
no resident to reclaim and maintain portions 
of the old wagon road. It has become over 
grown with bushes a quarter of a century | 
old, its bridges have rotted away and slides | 
have obliterated portions of the retaining 
walls on cliff sides. 

To thoughts of this old road the faces of 
the passengers on the speeding train brought 
me. And my dreams were tilled with pro 
phetic visions: for there is to be a resurrec 
tion of the pioneer highway. 

In the days when the pony express tor 
tuously bore the mails from Boise to Port 
land, Oregon was thought to be a far-away 
land of wilderness. But progress found the 
region of an exceedingly great fertility and 
the energies of men have been made to work 
wonders in the fostering clime. In all 
America Dame Fortune has not favored 
men and their children and the efforts of 
both more than in Oregon. Broad wheat 
fields have tlourished, huge herds have 
grazed on her plains, orchards have blos 
somed and have borne apples second to 
none in the world’s markets, and the pine 
and fir forest have added an inestimable 
wealth. Citizens of Oregon, both urban 
and rural, have prospered. The grandsons 
of the pioneer, who felled the trees, grubbed 
stumps and cleared the soil, occupy homes 
of modern comfort. But the country is new, 
everything bears evidence of this, and be- 
side the modern mansion erected to take 
its place may be seen the hut of the home 
steader, one roomed and of logs, left to 
commemorate the early toil of the pioneer. 

Yet the generation that lives and rules 
today in the Northwest enjoys the latest 
modes of business convenience and pleasure 
that progress can suggest. And in the state 
of Oregon the motor-car has superseded 
to a great extent the buggy and horse, the 
hack and team. The larger cities, of course, 
have their many automobiles, but it is not 
alone the city man who owns a motor 
vehicle; his country cousin has found it a 
means of convenience to himself in his busi 
ness and a source of pleasure to his entire 
family. The latest model car may be found 
threading the orchards of Hood River or 
journeying across the stock-farm district of 
Wasco county. The ranciers of the central 
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suntry from city to city faster than ever 
the cow-boy dreamed of spurring. 

Thus the wonders of the prophetic vision 
that crept through my thoughts as I dreamed 
day-dreams beside Multnomah Falls! In 
a year’s time that inspiring spectacle of 
nature will no longer be isolated. Already 
the citizens of Multnomah county are build 
ing a highway that they may travel on holi 
days and Sunday in a region which the God 
of Nature created with lavish hand. The 
new highway, or the resurrected road of 
pioneer days, will pass again at the foot of the 
wonderful falls, the spray eddying at the 
whirlpool base will be dashed in the very faces 
of the travelers. The spirit of the war chief 
Multnomah, leader of the Willamettes, which 
it is said, sits beside the head of the falls which 
bear his name, has watched fora century the 
progress of the white man. First the pony 
trail; then the railroad; yet even before the 
locomotive came the Red Man’s ghost had 
heen puzzled by the smoke of the steam 
boats that crept up the Columbia. Now 
but few moons will pass before those spectral 
eyes shall marvel at a moving parade of 
automobiles skimming over the surface of 
a great boulevard that will thread the narrow 
base of the Columbia river gorge. 

Citizens of Portland were made to realize 
the need of the Columbia river highway as 
soon as the practicability of motor vehicles 
was solved. For ten years or more the recon 
struction of the obliterated portions of the 
highway and the building of a new road, 
where the railroad had converted the right 
of way, has been agitated. The expense of 
boring the new grade through the few short 
difficult places will reach into the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. However, no one 
ever goes over the route but he becomes an 
enthusiastic booster, and ways and means 
are now being detinitely devised. 

The greatest recent incentive given toward 
a hasty completion of the road was the dona 
tion of Sto,ooo by S. Benson, a wealthy 
timber man of Portland, who declares that 
nothing will make him happier than to give 
of his fortune to make possible the boulevard 
that will lead up the Columbia from Port 
land to the orchards and grainfields of the 
eastern portion of the state. Mr. Benson 
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gave the sum last spring with the proviso 
that it must be spent within a year on the 
highway. . 

One of the bugaboos of the reconstruc 
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tion of the way in Hood River county has 
been Shell Rock mountain, a mass of sliding 
stone almost a thousand feet high that has 
given unceasing trouble to the maintenance 
department of the railroad company. At 
this difficult point it was decided to spend 
the first donation. Governor Oswald West 
was made trustee of the fund. He de- 
tached a crew of his ‘honor men,” prisoners 
from the state penitentiary who are placed 
on their honor and given the freedom of the . 
open air, to aid in the construction of the 
state’s highways. These men, who are 











intain has been a bugbear to railway company and highway-builder, 
i its obstinacy will 


end of this year 


paying the penalties for crimes, are using 
their efforts, the labor of their punishment, in 
a way that will be beneficial to every citizen 
in the state. The work of encircling Shell 
Rock was entrusted to Murray Kay, Hood 
River county’s engineer, who has had ex- 
perience in making the surveys of transcon- 
tinental lines of railway. This work has 
been found far less expensive than estimated 
and it will have been completed by the end 
of the year. The base of the bugbear 
mountain will be conquered. 

The old road, the surface of which still 
bears the marks of the early pony express, 
will remain a remnant, or relic, of the early 
days. Its retaining wall, a hundred feet 
above the newly-surveyed route, is now the 
home of chipmunks, porcupines and digger 
squirrels. It is the very grave of a road, 
and in springtime white dogwood blossoms 
and red and pink sprigs of thousands of 
wild currant bushes droop themselves above 
the tomb, while the purple foliage of the 
Oregon grape and the gold and yellow 
leaves of the vine maple pay nature’s tribute 
to past usefulness in autumn. 

The first spadeful of loose earth and stone 
was turned on the Shell Rock portion of the 
highway on Thursday, May 23rd, when the 
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convicts began their labors with a number 
of Hood River county officials and Governor 
West present for the initial construction. 
As the state’s chief executive watched the 
“honor men”’ toiling away at their great 
task he said to the Hood River officials: 
“T would rather be instrumental in hasten- 
ing the completion of this road than to be 
United States Senator the rest of my life.” 

The older residents of bustling metro- 
politan Portland are retiring from the active 
toil of life and choosing among the many 
neighboring localities spots for summer 
homes. Their cottages rise by the sea at 
Seaside and Tillamook, and now those who 
are seeking the most beautiful in nature are 
looking longingly at the little canyons 
that open into the gorge of the Columbia, 
where creeks rising from glacial sources 
back in the foothills come tumbling in cata- 
racts over the precipice. There are scores 
of them along the route of the highway. 
What a drive for the motorist in twenty, ten, 
aye, even five years from now! Every 
available spot will have become the site of a 
villa, where in the early morning the for- 
tunate possessor of such a home may view 
from his front veranda the sun, red-orbed, 
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which pours down to the sea its volumes 
of water from almost half a continent. Those 
who have looked at the Hudson and the 
homes along that waterway above New 
York know their attraction. But the scen 
ery of the Columbia is wilder, grander, more 
gorgeous and of a different nature. At the 
top of the big cleft of the canyon, one may 
look out in the broad expanse of surround- 
ing territory at the shimmering white peaks 
of four magnificent mountains. 

The great goal of the road for Portland 
will be the luring scenery around the north 
base of Mount Hood. Indeed, as now 
planned, the Columbia river highway will 
forin a link in a grand boulevard loop, for 
it is proposed to cut a way from the south 
end of the Hood River valley through to 
the highway that leads up the Sandy river 
from Multnomah county. The Federal 
Government has already cut a trail through 
the Forest Reserve here, a trail with a grade 
that in no place exceeds five per cent. The 
citizens have asked Congress for an appro- 
priation to complete the road through the 
reserve, and Oregon federal legislators are 
urging that the fund be granted. 

Thus a road will be constructed of about 
175 miles in length that for the scenic region 
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it will open to the traveler cannot be sur- 
passed in any quarter of the globe. The 
Portland motorist will be able to leave the 
streets of his city in the early morning, speed 
up the slight grade leading to the foothills 
and in a few hours be among the grandeur 
of the ‘Witch Mountain,” as Hood is 
termed in Indian legend. The highway 
will skirt the base of the white peak for about 
fifty miles and the traveler will be able to look 
into the very crevasses of the wonderful 
glaciers. Then the road will wind around 
down through the Hood River valley, where 
within a decade every highway will be a 
broad avenue between the trees of thousands 
of acres of orchards. Through the Valley 
of Apples the way threads the country 
homes of the orchardists and finds the vol- 
canic formations and basaltic crags of the 
Columbia. The improvement of roads 
forms the chief topic of discussion among 
the ranchers, forty per cent of whom are 
owners of automobiles—for they have real- 
ized their usefulness as vehicles of business 
and pleasure. Also, the agitation for the 
Columbia boulevard has imbued the central 
Oregon rancher with enthusiasm. Hither- 





to his opportunities to travel in his auto- 
mobile 


have been limited on the north. 
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With the completion of the roadway he will 
be able to tour directly into Portland. 

But the Columbia river road will not be 
a mere way of convenience to the people of 
Portland and vicinity. It will form the most 
beautiful part of a transcontinental route. 
From the Hood River valley the route will 
lead to The Dalles and on to the East over 
the old Oregon trail. And those who have 
traveled through and explored the country 
of central Oregon declare it will form a link 
in the favorite route of the motorist who 
desires to leave the North Coast for a tour of 
California; for but few, and no really difficult, 
barriers will obstruct the machine bound from 
the tableland region around Bend, whither 
the route will lead up the Deschutes river 
from The Dalles, into the Klamath basin. 

The most beautiful creations of nature 
along the route are between The Dalles and 
Portland. Further east the region bears the 
wild awesome bleakness of the desert land, 
while in the Cascade range the expanse on 
either bank of the Columbia is evergreen, 
pines and firs having secured a foothold in 
every crevice. 

The country through which the highway 
will pass abounds in legend and story, ever 
reminding the traveler of the disappearing 
tribes of red men. Near The Dalles are the 
Memaloose islands, where the waters of the 
river eddy around the burying-grounds of 
ancient warriors. Below Hood River are 
scores of crags and peaks, every one having 
a significance in Indian mythology. But 
none is more awe-inspiring than the abut- 
ments of the “Bridge of the Gods.” They 
stand near the Cascades, where the govern- 
ment has constructed a system of locks to 
make possible a waterway around the 
treacherous rapids of the river, which run 
‘on edge,” to use the phrase of those who 
have attempted to sound the stream at this 
point. So narrow is the river here that a 
strong man might hurl a stone from one 
bank to the other, and the walls of the 
abutments rise almost perpendicularly from 
the water’s edge. The bridge is supposed 
to have fallen at some early time before the 
white man had dreamed of the land of Ore 
gon, when the volcanic mountains of the 
region were in violent eruption. 

Who could not dream day-dreams in a 
region so full of the inspiring wonders of 
nature? The residents of the region are 
just beginning to realize the value of the 
mountains, hills and cascading streams as 
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An alluring pathway through Oregon's 


continuous woods 


an asset. The intervening valleys are re- 
turning gratifying profits from the fertile 
soil and the hills are yielding up their fruit 
of lumber, but there are other tales to be 
told of what harvest may be reaped from 
the scenery, when roads, the best that road- 
builders’ art can contrive, have penetrated 
the mountain districts. 

The people who live among them, as they 
find the haunts of the mountain becoming 
more accessible, have learned their charm 
and are thankful to the god, or goddess, of 
fortune for having turned their passage 
through life to an environment where pros 
perity abounds amid a region so marvelous. 
All the country is becoming more and more 
attracted to the Northwest. Completed 
highways are making the hitherto isolated 
alluring spots accessible, but none of them 
will reveal these hidden charms to the sight 
of the traveler as delightfully as the finished 
Columbia river road. ‘ 














WESTERN PERSONALITIES 


The Lady of the Christmas Flower 


WENTY-FIVE years ago there 

was an QOakland girl who knew 

she was wasting her time, energy 

and brain teaching school at a 

hundred dollars a month. But 
nothing else was at hand to do. 

“Kate” said a friend, “quit teaching and 
you'll find a chance to do something else. 
As long as you keep on teaching, you can’t 
see a chance if it comes your way.” 

Today over the gateway of the biggest 
nursery in San Diego is the name of K. O. 
Sessions, and men who know say that the 
land covered with lath houses and propa- 
gating beds is worth somewhere around 
fifty thousand dollars. And K. O. Sessions, 
the Oakland school-teacher, owns the land. 

“Ever been in debt?” I asked her. 

‘Never been out” she replied. “I don’t 
have to buy clothes and other things women 
like, but I must have a rare plant when I 
find one. And plants can put one in debt 
as well as automobiles.” 

“How much money did you put into this 
business in the beginning?” I queried 
further, for Miss Sessions is inclined to 
depreciate her business ability. 

“None” she answered. 

It seems she took her friend’s advice, and 
that very summer she met two old people 
from the mountains back of San Diego who 
wanted to start a nursery. They agreed to 
furnish the money, and Miss Sessions gave to 
the partnership her youth and its enthusiasm, 
her brain and a boundless love of growing 
things, and two willing hands. 

“T had little real knowledge for the busi- 
ness’ she says now, “although I was a 
university graduate. Thirty years ago one 
got but little of botany and the other natural 
sciences at college. There were but three 
or four field days during the whole course. 
But I loved plants and trees, and I could 
always make things grow, so I wasn’t 
afraid. I left my home and friends, and 


went to work. 
‘As for my partners, our ideas of business 
proved to be very different and I was much 





embarrassed by their methods. Inside a 
year the partnership ended. We divided 
our interests and I took land at Coronado 
and a retail store in San Diego. There was 
a boom on, and I could have sold out for 
$5000. My friends urged me to sell and 
return to Oakland, and perhaps it would 
have been better to start again near a big 
city. But I’ve always liked to read about 
men who stayed by what they undertook 
until they won out—my favorite story is of 
Howe’s invention of the sewing-machine, 
and the way he stuck to it until he had 
burned up all his wife’s furniture, and 
finally won. I wanted to win, and I stayed 
in San Diego.” 

And San Diego won, too, by her decision, 
for there is not a street or boulevard, not a 
park, and scarcely a garden that does not 
show some touch of the hand of K. O. Ses- 
sions—Kate Sessions they call her, there 
where they love her for what she has done. 

“A man in her place” one said to me, 
“would have made lots more money, for she 
won’t sell to everyone who would buy. She 
won’t sell a plant or a tree just to get rid of 
it. She makes the buyer buy the right thing 
for the place he intends to plant it. She 
makes him wait for the right season for 
planting what he buys, or buy elsewhere. 
She wants what she sells to become a thing 
of beauty, and often when no one knows it 
she slips around and takes a look at the 
things she has planted just to see how they 
are coming on. 

Half the growing things in San Diego 
county have begun life in her nursery. 

As a plant mother she naturally has her 
favorites, and one of these is the Cocos 
plumosa, a beautiful variety of cocoa-palm 
much used in San Diego. In the center of 
the city is a plaza bordered by these slender- 
bodied palms whose feathery fronds form 
a series of arabesque arches, boldly relieved 
against a bright blue sky. 

“Their birthday is the twenty-eighth of, 
January” said Miss Sessions proudly, as 
she looked out upon them from the court 
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of the big new U. S. Grant Hotel opposite, 
where in the palm court she has planted 
tropical plants and African grapevines and 
red bougainvillea. 

“How well I remember that day twelve 
years ago, and how tired I was, working 
from early morning till dark to get them all 
in. It was the wrong season for planting, 
but there had been so many delays, as 
always in doing public work, and everyone 
had become impatient, so I risked it. 

“There had been $9o left over from a 
society circus, and I was asked to suggest 
something ornamental for the plaza. Of 
course I said Cocos plumosa, which had 
proved so splendidly decorative in the court 
of the Coronado Hotel. The man with the 
Soo wanted something low, but after seeing 
the court of the Coronado Hotel on a moon- 
light night he was converted. 

“If I had followed my judgment then 
and spent all the money I could borrow for 
Cocos pluimosa, I would have been rich long 
ago. Instead I grew what I could and 
talked them all the time until now, although 
I have always had the largest stock in the 
state, I never have enough and must hold 
fast to keep people from taking my last one. 
I have raised and sold young cocos from 
seeds of my children, but the demand has 
grown faster than they.” 

Another favorite child is the red bougain- 
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As many as tive thousand blossoms a day 
in the packing-room 


villea, which she introduced into San Diego, 
where the climate is exceptionally favorable 
to its growth. This she has propagated in 
great quantities by an original method, and 
in midwinter it gives a brilliant and dis- 
tinctive touch to San Diego gardens. She 
is now interested in collecting evergreen 
grapevines, which are uncommonly deco 
rative and particularly well suited to massive 
pergolas. Of these she has four varieties. 

Another recent find is a palm known as 
Erythea Brandegei. She went to Cape Saint 
Lucas, the southernmost point of Lower 
California, to hunt out with the discoverer of 
this new palm some fine specimens for her 
nursery, and today in her gardenis the largest 
collection of them in the world. 

Some years ago Miss foresaw 
the possibilities of the poinsettia for Christ- 
mas use. She began experimenting with it 
and propagating it in large quantities 
While the plant grows rank as a weed and 
requires little attention for ten months of 
the year, the weeks from Thanksgiving to 
New Year’s day are weeks of killing labor 
and anxiety. A blighting wind, a_ hail 
storm, a frost, may ruin the entire crop and 
send the season’s profit to zero mark in a 
night or an hour. When the weather is 
favorable, the shipment of from one to five 
thousand blossoms a dav keeps from fifteen 
to thirty people in the packing-room. The 
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Sessions fields now furnish practically all the 
holiday poinsettias for the Pacific Coast. 

When Miss Sessions decided to move her 
nursery from Coronado, she was offered a 
place in the City Park. In return for the 
use of the ground she agreed to supply the 
city for park and street use such trees, 
palms, ornamental shrubs and plants as 
might be needed, up to a certain amount. 
While the city failed to take advantage to 
the fullest extent of this fine opportunity, 
during her thirteen years in the park Miss 
Sessions supplied many hundreds of plants 
and trees for public places. 

To participate thus in the pleasures and 
sorrows of a cityful kept Miss Sessions work- 
ing days, nights, Sundays and holidays. 

“Those who understand the nursery 
business want big wages” she says. “I 
might afford the wages, but high-priced men 
must do everything in an expensive way, 
and they will never adopt my simple Cali- 
fornia methods. When I have hired expert 
gardeners I have found my profits slipping 
away. I manage best with a willing worker 
who will do as I tell him. 

“T have not tried women except for 
light work such as_ picking flowers. 
Nursery work is for the most part heavy 
work. The most a woman can do is 
to furnish the brain. There is a chance for 
women to learn propagating—learn it 





scientifically in a horticultural school. They 
might command good wages as propagators, 
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or they might take a small plot of ground 
near a good market and raise certain kinds 
of flowers and small stock for wholesaling. 
But a general nursery means hard work 
and lots of it, and long irregular hours.” 

Miss Sessions no longer has a monopoly 
of the flower business in San Diego. Four 
other nurserymen and florists have gone out 
of her employ into a business of their own. 

When active improvement of the City 
Park, where she was located, necessitated 
her moving eight years ago, she bought 
land overlooking Mission valley, beyond 
the farthest houses, beyond the carline. 
This was a stroke of business that makes 
a thousand men of affairs look at her with 
wonder and admiration today, for the city 
has expanded her way. She has secured 
control of several lots adjoining her land, 
and every hour she can spare from her busi- 
ness she is out overseeing gangs of men 
grading streets and building houses. 

Knowing she must soon desert her present 
location, Miss Sessions has taken five acres 
on the side of Grosmont, the picturesque 
boulder-braced mountain overlooking El 
Cajon valley, on which Carreno, Schumann- 
Heink, Owen Wister and many other 
artist-souled folk have chosen rocks upon 
which to build retreats. 

On a boulder high above her gardens 
Miss Sessions has built a wee house which 
she calls ‘“‘Boulderest,”’ her one indulgence. 
Looking from its windows, one has a sense 








Miss Sessions introduced the red bougainvillea into San Diego, propagating them aiter a method of her own 
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of being swung aloft among mountains 
which sweep in a circle from Mexico to the 
north. Here and there on the mountainside 
and in the canyons she points to a young 
pine or wild oak which she has planted, or 
among the boulders to a baby fern. 

“T have to fight and fight and fight’? she 
says, “to keep people from gardening and 
planting city flowers on this mountain. If 
only they would let it be as nature made it, 
with just a few things added that belong 
on a mountainside, how much more beau- 
tiful it would be.” 

If, within a few years, as many predict, 
Kate Sessions is a rich woman, none who 
know her will grudge her her wealth, for 
none could imagine her so rich as to lose 
interest in her children, or wearing a gown 
too costly for her to go down on her knees 
to loosen the earth about a struggling flower. 

BreERTHA H. SMITH. 


* 
The Big Dipper of Washington 


BLEAK day on Prince Edward Island 

forty years ago. Within a comfortable 
house a Scotch farmer sits surrounded by 
his wife and thirteen children, all raised on 
oatmeal porridge, herring, a little good 
Scotch and the ten commandments. The 
minister and the deacons, regular Sunday 
guests, are also gathered at the hospitable 
At a signal mother and children 
leave. One of the boys, sneaking back, 
slips beneath the table, where he is later dis- 
covered and ignominiously ejected by a 
deacon who has been a little indiscreet with 
the toddy. 

Up in an apple tree the boy with the in- 
vestigative turn of mind sits thinking in- 
tently. He is fifteen years old and has fin- 
ished the district school. His father appears 
in the orchard. The boy drops down and an 
earnest talk ensues. Then the farmer har- 
nesses the horses. The mother packs the 
boy’s grip. A kiss goodbye. Father and 
son drive to a railroad contractor’s office. 

A railroad construction camp near Char- 
lottetown, Prince Edward Island. From 
a heavy wooden pail carried on his arm a 
boy is ladling out water with a gourd dipper 
to the thirsty toilers. He is the best ladler 
on the job. 

Now the pail has disappeared. The boy 
is learning the stonecutter’s trade from 
start to finish. 


board. 
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Become a man, the boy is back on the rail- 
road as section foreman. <A: party of en 
gineers induce him to start west with them. 
On the journey he picks up quite a practi- 
cal knowledge of engineering. At Cheyenne 


he picks up a job as brakeman. He has 
been on six months when the conductor 
marked up for the run is taken sick. Before 


the dispatcher knows that a green man has 
taken out the train, it nears the end of a 
division. At headquarters they grimly await 
the brakeman—with a promotion. 

Then he tries accident insurance and 
there is no element of accident that in a 
couple of years he is northwest agent at 
Seattle for his company. Next he is selling 
real estate at North Yakima. Only after 
twenty years does he find his real work and 
go back to packing water—with canals. 

Up to this point the tenor of the story of 
Lauchlin MacLean, the rolling stone from 
Prince Edward Island, is, with a few varia- 
tions, that of a thousand rolling stones who 
have achieved success in the West. The 
rolling stones knock about the world long 
enough to take off the rough edges and get 
shaped up, when they are ready to accom- 
plish something really worth while. 

Gaze on this picture: The silent; white- 
capped mountains, lifting away from a vast 
expanse of sagebrush, broken only by the 
sinuous rivers feeling their way to the seaa— 

And then on this: The flow of melted 
snows from the majestic mountains im- 
pounded in reservoirs; the rivers dammed; 
the land denuded of sagebrush; the thirsty 
soil drinking in moisture brought by little 
ditches and speaking its gratitude in terms 
of blossoming trees and other grcen living 
things. 

Such a metamorphosis as that pictured 
above has been wrought in Washington by 
Lauchlin MacLean, who learned in boy- 
hood to put water where it would do the 
most good, how stones should be placed, and 
the management of men. Again the story, 
in its larger sense, is not individual: it is the 
history, with variations, of irrigation every- 
where. Tush for your Aladdin, that silly 
ignorant boy who gathered diamonds, ru- 
bies, emeralds, sapphires and amethysts 
from the trees in the magic cave and rubbed 
an old lamp for a genie to come do his work! 
Real wealth is created now by real men: 
real agricultural jewels are to be picked from 
real trees—apple, peach, pear, plum, cherry. 
MacLean’s mark is written all over eastern 



























































































PHOTOGRAPH BY LIBBY 


Lauchlin MacLean, an irrigationist from Prince Edward Island who has made important indentations 


on the map of Washington. 


Mr. MacLean is president of the Spokane Canal Company, 


the Fruitland Irrigation Company and the Sheep Land Company 


Washington in ripening orchards and 
profitable farms. His high line irrigation 
project at Wenatchee is one of the wonders 
of the West: the land there has gone from 
nothing to from $1,500 to $3,000 an acre. 
All through the Big Bend country, around 
Coulee City and Wilbur, in fact wherever 
water was needed, there MacLean has been 
with his pail and gourd dipper. He built 
the Mathow Canal; laid out Chelan Falls; 
installed the irrigation system in the Garden 
valley district. He also put under irrigation 
a thousand acres near Lion Lake; eight 


thousand at Kettle Falls; twelve thousand 
at Otis, fifteen miles east of Spokane. 

Mr. MacLean lives at Otis and does busi- 
ness in Spokane, traversing the fifteen miles 
in a swift machine. As president of the 
Spokane Canal Company, the Fruitland 
Irrigation Company and the Sheep Land 
Company. and attending to his own private 
interests, he is kept tolerably busy. 

The only rolling stone of the MacLean 
family of thirteen born on Prince Edward. 
Island could today buy that island. His | 
brothers and sisters who stayed at home and 
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gathered moss are all prosperous farmers 
or prosperous farmers’ wives, who pursue 
very much the order of their parents’ lives 
except that the deacons are perhaps a bit 
more discreet with the toddy. 

ALFRED JEFFREYS. 
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The Champion of San Francisco Bay 


7 EXT month I shall beat the woman’s 
rt world record for a mile. Next year I 
swim the English Channel. My mother is 
going to send me.”’ 

The little-mousey voice might have been 
saying: ‘*Tomorrow I shall buy a gauze 
toque, and mamma is going to give me an 
opera coat Christmas.”’ 

“Have you set a date for swimming the 
Pacific?” 

Not a spark of anger, no emphasis, in the 
dulcet voice. “I am going to do those 
things.” 

Nell Schmidt, of Alameda, ‘“‘across the 
bay” from San Francisco, is so busy making 
and breaking records that it takes a publica- 
tion which goes to press overnight to keep 
tabs on her. Not being prophetic, I cannot 
say what she will have done with that mile 
event by the time December SuNSET is 
on the news-stands. This I can say: swim- 
ming against a two-mile tide, she has an 
unofficial record of twenty-five minutes, and 
at slack tide should easily beat the world’s 
record. 

Miss Schmidt has the confidence of one 
whose trumpet has never sounded retreat. 
She has never failed to put herself across. 
The boisterous waters of San Francisco’s 
gate and bay bear testimony to this, and the 
seals bark it from the rocks out by the cliff. 

The old Golden Gate had been lying out 
there for centuries, unswum of woman, 
when, curiously enough, in August, rort, 
several women were simultaneously pos- 
sessed of an ambition to cross it. After con 
sultation with Captain Clark of the Life 
Saving Station, local regulator of the tides, 
they arranged for a Sunday morning race. 
On the preceding Saturday, one of them, 
accompanied by her father in a boat, swam 
the gate in one hour and thirty minutes. 
It was hardly official; but it furnished a 
theatrical press agent a flimsy pretext to 
herald her the first woman across the gate. 
Next day Miss Schmidt made an official 
record of forty minutes. ‘‘Women are not 
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Nell Schmidt, a sea-lioness 














good sports,” says Miss Nell in her soft 
voice. Can you blame her? 

In August of this year Miss Schmidt set a 
woman’s record for speed and endurance 
across San Francisco bay, on a course 
between the Vallejo street wharf and Oak- 
land mole. When, in September, Miss 
Schmidt put herself around all four of the 
Seal Rocks, a feat never before performed 
by man or woman, the sporting editors sat 
up and took notice, the swimmers of the 
men’s athletic clubs sweated admiration and 
blood, and all the bay cities, especially 
Alameda, acclaimed Miss Schmidt a wonder 
of the world. No one said, ‘‘Pretty good for 
a woman!”’ Walter Pomeroy, crack of the 
Olympics, had previously encompassed 
three of the rocks in 32 minutes, 5 seconds. 
Miss Schmidt included the fourth in 34 
minutes, 54 seconds. Her admirers began 
freely to predict she could beat out Pomeroy 
at a straightaway race. And the lady her- 
self confessed she would not mind a try. 

Since Miss Schmidt’s Seal Rocks swim, 
the waters about San Francisco have been 
considerably stirred up. The very next 
Sunday Robert Beck beat her Seal Rocks 
record by over four minutes, a second man 
by over one minute, and a third equaled 
her time; Pomeroy showed remarkable class 
by doing the bay from Vallejo street wharf 
to Alameda mole in 1 hour, 51 minutes, 13 
seconds; and Mrs. Beulah Soderer started out 
to “get” Miss Schmidt’s bay record. She 
ended at Long wharf, three-quarters of a mile 
from Oakland mole, making a record of her 
own, but not smashing Miss Schmidt’s. Mrs. 
Soderer is what the Alameda girl is looking 
for—a foe-woman worthy of her steel. 

Miss Nell, who is nineteen years old, says 
she has just begun her career and is now 
seriously going into training. “Why, until 
I swam the gate I never thought of myself 
as speedy or enduring. There are eight of 
us, four boys and four girls, and we all 
swam as a matter of course. I was put into 


the water when I was six weeks old, and 
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I’ve been paddling around in it ever since. 
Yes, right out here, in front of the cottage 
where I was born. My father started 
this business (the Cottage Baths) just about 
that time, and my mother is a former swim- 
ming teacher. So I didn’t think so much of 
my swimming. I did think I was a diver, 
though. Oh, yes, I hold the woman’s world 
record for high diving. Seventy-five feet. 
Here’s a photograph.” 

The mousey voice! She might have been 
saying, “‘I had my picture taken yesterday, 
in my bathing suit, on the wharf. Here’s 
the photograph.” 

Miss Schmidt was dressed in red sweater, 
knitted cap and all the other toggery civiliza- 
tion demands—on land. ‘‘Here are some 
pictures,” she said, ‘“‘before I took ’em off.”’ 
“*’Em” means bathing skirts. “Then I 
adopted the long union suit introduced by 
Miss Kellermann; but it held water and 
didn’t permit the freest use of the limbs. 
So I had to put on a man’s suit. I hope I 
don’t look bold.” 

“No,” she was assured. 
Just a swimmer.” 

Some space might be devoted to Miss 
Schmidt’s ‘‘pestiferous admirers,” and her 


“Nor modest. 


offers matrimonial, theatrical and other 
kinds. Of course she will have to have a 
trainer, and there are many willing. And 


there are those who would like her to train 
them. One illiterate gentleman, of Joplin, 
Missouri, has rashly thanked her in ad- 
vance for giving him correspondence lessons 
in swimming. And of course the ‘‘movies”’ 
have been after her. She shies at them, and 
at theatrical engagements. ‘‘All I want is 
the honor,” she quietly says. 

Our subject has been called ‘‘Mermaid,”’ 
“The Diving Venus,” ‘Sea Nymph,” and 
all the rest of that slop. They don’t call a 
man swimmer ‘Merman,’ “The Diving 
Apollo,” or ‘‘Sea-faun.”” So here’s a toast 
to Nell Schmidt: May this splendid human 
being read her title clear, around the globe, 
to the name she likes best—‘‘Champion.” 
FRANCES A. GROFF. 
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How the 
United States 
Government 
Prepares for the 
Panama-~Pacific 
Exposition 
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© sooner had Congress decided, 

by that memorable vote, that 

the Exposition commemorative 

of the opening of the Panama 

Canal should be held in San 
Francisco than the thoughts of many off- 
cials in various branches of the national gov- 
ernment instinctively turned to the subject 
of Uncle Sam’s exhibits at the show to which 
all the world has been bidden. The federal 
officials who thus felt an interest, from the 
very outset, in this significant celebration 
are, for the most part, members of what 
might be termed Uncle Sam’s corps of ex 
position experts. Consequently, the formal 
endorsement by the national legislature of 
this latest exhibition project, meant, in 
effect, that they would have further oppor- 
tunities for achievement in a favorite field 
of work. 


Many persons who take only a super 
ficial interest in the great international ex 
hibitions held from time to time in the 
United States have marveled that men could 
be found to plan and create each successive 
exposition with that celerity and perfection 
of detail which has characterized most of 
the world’s fairs held in this country during 
the past decade and a half. The explana 
tion is found, of course, in the rise of a new 
profession—that of the exposition maker. 
Under the system, that has gradually been 
evolved by reason of the exigencies of an 
exposition era, a successful show of all 
nations requires the codperation, in har 
mony, of two main forces, diametrically 
opposite in some respects. 

On the one hand we have the enthusiasm 
that secures local municipal, state and 
national sanction for an exposition project; 

















the public spirit that insures financial sup- 
port for the ambitious undertaking; and 
that pride and concern for the common 
cause which prompts busy men of affairs to 
neglect other interests in order to assume 
executive positions involving the general 
direction of the enterprise. But quite as 
essential to ultimate success as any of these 
factors is the experience of mn who have 
been trained for operations in this highly- 
specialized field—the landscape gardeners 
and architects, the workers in stucco and 
staff, the electricians who have qualified for 
wiring exhibition palaces, and the ‘‘direc- 
tors’ who have reduced to a science the 
assignment of exhibit space and the instal- 
lation of displays. Such specialists “follow 
the expositions’—that is, go from one to 
another—much ambitious amuse- 
ment specialists follow the county fairs. 
They are in the work, to be sure, because of 
its monetary rewards but, for all that, the 
average specialist is a master of his craft 
who loves his work for the work’s sake and 
who is keenly eager to make each successive 
exposition surpass all its predecessors. 

In this same general category are the 
exposition experts whom Uncle Sam carries 
on his payroll. There is one such special- 
ist—though he is never so designated in the 
official roster—in each of the executive 
departments of the government at Wash- 
ington and in each independent institution 
such as the Library of Congress, the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the Pan-American 
Union. These governmental specialists on 
exposition work, moreover, are even free 
from that suspicion of self-interest which 
obviously must attach to the professionals 
above-mentioned, who have taken up ex- 
position making as a means of livelihood. 
The salaries of the federal employees would 
not be affected were there never an exposi- 
tion, for these men are merely drafted from 
other duties for exposition work when oc- 
casion requires, but it may as well be ad- 
mitted that in a majority of cases the delights 
of exposition making, once tasted, leave less 
zest for more prosaic responsibilities. That 
is the well-recognized fascination of this 
field, exerted upon all who enter it. 

Given then, this preference for exposition 
work, and the further circumstance that in 
recent years America has had all too few of 
these big shows to satisfy the exposition 
lovers, it is easy to understand the acclaim 
which, in governmental circles, greeted the 
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congressional suggestion that the President 
invite the nations of the world to San Fran- 
cisco. And it was the existence of this 
federal exposition corps—sleeping on their 
arms, as it were—that made it possible for 
tentative plans for the governmental ex 
hibits of 1915 to take form, unofficially, 
long before Congress thought of making the 
customary appropriation for a government 
exhibit and before the appointment of fed- 
eral exposition commissioners had been 
considered. 

It augurs well, too, for the success of the 
governmental display that almost every one 
of Uncle Sam’s exposition experts was eager 
for the selection of California as a site for 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition. Their 
leanings, be it explained, were not influenced 
by local pride but solely by esthetic consid- 
erations. The combination of the scene and 
the occasion—the memorial at the Golden 
Gate to the linking of the oceans—is one 
that has appealed most powerfully to the 
imagination of every expositionist who is 
stirred by the expositionist’s impulse for the 
poetic and fanciful as well as for the novel 
and spectacular. 

No previous exposition held in the United 
States has, from the viewpoint of the gov- 
ernment officials, been so fortunate in in- 
spiration as well as in setting and environ- 
ment. From the sentimental standpoint 
the nearest approach to it, perhaps, was the 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, which 
had as its mission a cementing of the re- 
lations between this country and the repub- 
lics of Central and South America. But the 
very significance of the coming interna- 
tional fair as the ceremonial marking the 
opening of the Isthmian waterway will give 
to the Panama-Pacific Exposition all the 
prestige of its predecessor as a common 
meeting-ground for the people of the three 
Americas, whereas it boasts several other 
distinctive elements of interest any one of 
which would seem sufficient to justify an 
exposition and each of which is certainly 
prolific of suggestion for effective archi- 
tecture and decoration. 

Indeed, viewed through the eyes of Uncle 
Sam’s consulting experts on expositions, the 
Panama-Pacific project presents a surfeit 
of those historic and geographical connec- 
tions which serve so admirably to supply 
keynotes for the art and architecture of ex- 
positions. Mention has already been made 
of the message conveyed by the marriage 
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of the seas and the closer bonds in which 
it will unite the republics of the hemisphere. 
Other themes that will be utilized by the 
government experts include the miraculous 
development of the west coast agriculturally, 
industrially and commercially; the romance 
of the old missions and Spanish occupa- 
tion; the drama of the California gold dis- 
covery; and the new significance of the 
Golden Gate as America’s portal to the 
Orient and the whole empire of the Pacific 
wherein lies the chief destinies of the future. 

The federal authorities on exposition 
work are practically unanimous in favor of 
the concentration of all government exhibits 
at San Francisco in one special building as 
has been the custom at most former events 
of this kind. There are some persons who 
contend that it would be preferable to place 
the governmental displays in the respective 
buildings devoted to the different subjects 
involved—the contributions of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the agricultural 
building; the exhibit of the Bureau of 
Mines in the mining building; and so on 
through the list—but a majority of the men 
of experience strongly incline to the special 
building so arranged as to enable the visitor 
to not only gain a comprehensive review of 
all the activities of the national government 
but also to form a clear idea as to the rela- 
tions of the different branches of the gov- 
ernment to one another. The U.S. Govern- 
ment building has been a favorite mecca 
for sightseers at each of our principal ex- 
positions in the past and there is no reason 
to suppose that it will prove a less potent 
magnet at the crowning exhibition at the 
Pacific metropolis. 

The Department of State, the oldest of 
the nine divisions of the executive organi- 
zation of our government, will present at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition an exhibit 
of the deepest interest, although perhaps 
not so calculated to instantly arrest the 
attention of the casual spectator as some 
of the displays more striking in character. 
The principal features of the State Depart- 
ment exhibit will consist of reproductions 
of notable state papers such as the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution of 
the United States, etc. It is not permissible 
to remove from the department archives at 
Washington the originals of these precious 
documents, but the historic papers will be 
reproduced with absolute fidelity of detail 
and displayed under glass. Uncle Sam’s 
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“official’’ portraits of the presidents of the 
United States will also have place in this 
section of the government building, as will, 
likewise, the autograph signatures of the 
various chief magistrates of the nation. 
Here, also, will be illustrated by means of 
photographs and otherwise the work of the 
U.S. Consular Service which is aiding so 
materially in building up the commerce of 
the Pacific. 

As becomes an institution of wide scope, 
the Treasury Department will have a most 
diversified exhibit at San Francisco’s great 
review of human progress. The attention 
of a majority of visitors will probably be 
focused on the practical demonstration of 
the methods of making money. It is 
planned to have in operation not only a coin 
press such as is employed at the U. S. Mints 
for minting our gold, silver and copper 
coins but also one of the special hand power 
printing-presses whereon is printed our 
paper money. This currency press will be 
operated by an expert plate printer from 
the U. S. Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
at Washington so that visitors may witness 
the operation of manufacturing legal tender 
just as it is carried on at the closely-guarded 
money printery at the national capital. 
The walls will be hung with frames showing 
the most creditable engravings ever exe- 
cuted upon steel by the federal artists and 
it is possible that one of these skilled steel 
engravers will be detailed to work at the 
exhibit in order that visitors may see how 
the portraits and _ intricate are 
evolved. 

Other activities under the Treasury De- 
partment which will have representation 
include the operations of the Supervising 
Architects Office which plans our public 
buildings; the Secret Service, which appre- 
hends counterfeiters; the Customs Service; 
the Revenue Cutter Service, which main- 
tains so effective a patrol of the seacoasts; 
and the Bureau of Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service, which has increased its 
usefulness tremendously during recent years. 
The U. S. Life-Saving Service is under the 
jurisdiction of the Treasury Department, 
but here must be noted an exception to the 
general rule that all government exhibits be 
placed in the government building. It is 
proposed to erect for the Life-Saving Ser- 
vice a special building in the form of a 
model life-saving station. This structure 
will not only shelter a complete array of 
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A Hopi basket-weaver. The office of Indian Affairs, in the Department of the Interior, with 
wonderfully life-like models, will provide an interesting section 
of Unele Sam’s exhibit 
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modern equipment for rescuing persons 
imperiled at sea but will also provide quar- 
ters for a picked crew of experienced life- 
savers who will give free daily exhibitions 
for the benefit of visitors, portraying all the 
approved methods of succoring shipwrecked 
mariners, resuscitating persons who have 
been overcome, etc., as well as the emergency 
means of signaling between shore and ship. 

The War Department and the Navy 
Department are fortunate im the choice of 
San Francisco as the Exposition site in that 
the locality affords opportunity to show 


visitors a demonstration of the practical 
realities of the military and naval service. 
By means of modern warships anchored 
in San Francisco bay and through the 
medium of the coast defenses provided to 
guard the Golden Gate the martial branches 
of the government will be enabled to take 
the public into their confidence, in so far as 
possible, regarding all the mysteries of 
armor and armament; the functions of the 
wireless and other new means of communi- 
cation; the operations of the hospital corps 
in time of war, etc. 
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Uncle Sam’s weather clerk will provide a great weather map, corrected daily by telegraphic 
advices, which will enable every Exposition visitor to ascertain at a 
glance the state of the weather “back home” 
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There is also a tentative plan to establish 
at or near the Exposition site a military and 
naval aviation camp where the birdmen of 
the army and navy will illustrate the appli- 
cation of aeroplanes and hydroplanes to the 
art of warfare. But for all these outside 
displays, if they may be so characterized, 
the War and Navy Departments will re- 
quire considerable space in the regular 
government building. Here will in- 
stalled specimens of the ordnance and small 
arms now in use, regulation torpedoes, sub- 
marine mines, standard projectiles and 
charges of ammunition, etc., while in glass 
cases will be displayed life like figures clad 
in the various uniforms worn by officers 
and enlisted men in the different arms of 
the service. 

The Department of Justice is a branch 
of the government which, alike to the De 
partment of State, will have to rely largely 
upon documents and photographs in order 
to impress Exposition visitors with its mis- 


be 


sion, but the Postoffice Department, which 
ranks next to the Department of Justice, 
in age, will be in a position to make an ex- 
hibit fraught in liberal measure with that 
quality known as “human interest.””. Work- 
ing models of railway mail cars, the sea 
postoffices on ocean liners, etc., will enable 
visitors to compare twentieth-century meth- 
ods of transporting the mails with the prim 
itive facilities illustrated by an old-time 
stage-coach, life-size figures of a pony ex- 
press rider and his mount and a sledge team 
and driver in the Alaska overland service. 
Similarly, there will be shown specimens of 
the motor-cars constructed especially for 
postal service and the latest approved types 
of vehicles for the use of Rural Free De- 
livery postmen. It is probable, too, that 
the “Exposition postoffice’’ which will be 
provided to handle, on the grounds, the 
mail of visitors, exhibitors, etc., will be 
planned as a model postoffice wherein visit 
ors may see in operation all manner of 





up-to-date postal equipment from a pneu- 
matic tube system to slot machines for selling 
stamps and electric machines for postmark- 
ing the letters. An aerial post is likewise 
a probability as an adjunct of the Exposi- 
tion postal service. 

The Department of the Interior is a sec- 
tion of the federal organization which may 
be rightfully said to come into its own at an 
exposition designed in part to afford proof 
of the winning of the great West. The 
Land Office, which represents the machinery 
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of the homesteaders, the Office of Indian 


Affairs, which has general jurisdiction over 
the vanishing race, the Geological Survey, 
which musters Uncle Sam’s official ‘‘pros- 
pectors,” and the Reclamation Service, 
which is transforming the American deserts 
by means of irrigation, are all part and par- 
cel of this important branch of the govern- 
ment and it is easy to imagine how, by 
means of maps and models, by lantern slide 
and transparency, they will vitalize for 
Exposition visitors the whole wonderful 
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Life-saving service is not limited to the sea. The Bureau of Mines has a ‘mine rescue car’’ to 
exhibit at the Exposition, a demonstration of one of Uncle Sam’s 
&ctivities in behalf of the wage-earner . 
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drama of the land of promise. The officials 
of the Interior Department are enthusiastic 
champions of the See America First crusade 
and they plan to provide, as a conspicuous 
feature of the Panama-Pacitic exhibit, a 
great collection of enlarged photographs 
picturing the beauties of our National Parks. 
The U. S. Patent Office, the Bureau of Edu 
cation and the Bureau of Mines are other 
units in the department that will be exten 
sively represented in the exhibit. 

There is such a wealth of material in the 
Department of Agriculture that it might, at 
first thought, seem a difficult problem to 
select a comprehensive representation for 
an exposition. So it is in fact, but in the 
case of the Panama-Pacific exhibition the 
matter has been simplified by a decision to 
concentrate attention largely upon those 
activities which concern the domain west of 
the Rockies. Accordingly, Exposition visit- 
ors will find that Uncle Sam’s farm and 
ranch sharps have, in their contributions, 
specialized on those very subjects which, 
as luck would have it, are the most pictur- 
esque in the whole range of soil cultivation 
and animal husbandry. The Forest Service 
will, of course, be in a position to present a 
most interesting exhibit, bearing especially 
on the timber resources of the Pacific Coast; 
the Office of Public Roads will contribute 
remarkable working models of the types of 
road machinery favored by Uncle Sam; and 
the Weather Bureau will show its novel 
tools of trade, even to the ingenious kites and 
rubber balloons which are now being em- 
ployed in upper air exploration. Incidentally, 
the Weather Bureau will provide a great 
weather map, corrected daily by means of 
telegraphic advices, which will enable every 
Exposition visitor to ascertain at a glance 
the state of the weather “back home.” 

The Department of Commerce and Labor, 
the newest branch of the national govern 
ment, embraces many activities that have 
been so bound up with the development of 
the Pacific slope that it will be a simple 
matter to provide exhibits of special appli- 
cation. For instance, there is the Bureau of 
Fisheries, which not only plans to provide an 
aquarium stocked with the fish to be found 
in Pacific waters but, in order to demon 
strate its practical operations, will send 
to San Francisco one of its special cars 

used for the transportation of fish and fish 
even as the Bureau of Mines is desir- 
ous of sending one of its ‘mine rescue cars” 
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to the Exposition. The Bureau of Light- 
houses will provide specimen beacons of the 
sea and the Bureau of the Census aims to 
show in operation the remarkable tabulator 
and other machines, invented by the gov 
ernment experts, and with the aid of which 
Uncle Sam is “card indexing” the country. 
The Coast and Geodetic Survey and the 
Bureau of Immigration will emphasize 
their respective operations in the realm of 
the Pacific—and here again it happens that 
the most interesting functions of the goy 
ernmental agencies in question are largely 
local to the west coast. 

There are miscellaneous institutions which 
will provide exhibits quite as interesting 
and important as any evolved by the regular 
departments of the government. In this 
connection there comes to mind at once the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, which may be 
looked to for a display that will chronicle 
graphically the whole history of the inter- 
oceanic waterway. An anticipated feature 
of this exhibit is an elaborate model of the 
Canal, with working locks and miniature 
ships in transit, so that the Exposition vis 
itor who cannot spare time to visit the Canal 
may obtain an excellent idea of its charac 
teristics and operation. The Philippine 
Commission is another body that is looked 
to for an exhibit specially pertinent to this 
Exposition and so likewise is the Pan- 
American Union, the codperative institution 
which, under the wing of the American 
eagle, promotes closer relations on the part 
of the republics of the continent and has 
gained an enlarged field of usefulness 
through the construction of the Canal. The 
U. S. National Museum has contributed 
important exhibits to all recent American 
expositions and bids fair to literally outdo 
itself at San Francisco. So many of the 
Museum’s treasures have been derived from 
western America that it seems but justice 
that the vast collections should be tempo- 
rarily despoiled for the benefit of the Pana- 
ma-Pacific show. Especially notable in the 
contribution will be the models of the cliff 
dwellings and the beautifully costumed, 
life-size groups designed to portray phases 
of the life of the American Indians at va 
rious stages in history. 

A person making a survey, this long in 
advance, of the governmental preliminaries 
for the Exposition is struck with the exten 
sive use that is to be made of models in the 
federal exhibits. Some of these models will 
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probably rank as the costliest ever con- 
structed. For instance, the Navy Depart- 
ment is expending about $5000 on each of 
the models of the new ‘“‘Dreadnaught”’ class 
of battleships which are being accurately 
built to scale for Exposition purposes. An- 
other innovation will be found in the exten- 
sive use of motion pictures to portray gov- 
ernmental activities. It is likely that Uncle 
Sam will operate not less than half a dozen 
free moving-picture entertainments simul- 
taneously. The Navy Department. will 
illustrate the life of a man-o’-war’s-man ona 
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cruising battleship; the Canal Commission 
will have a pictorial history of the digging 
of the great ditch; the War Department 
will show the enlisted men of the army at 
work and play; the Forest Service will 
demonstrate scientific forestry and modern 
methods of fighting forest fires; the Recla- 
mation Service will reénact the building 
of the world’s biggest dam; and so on 
through the list. Altogether it will be a 
most ambitious effort to acquaint the whole 
people with Uncle Sam’s efforts on their 
behalf. 


Christmas in Exile 


By RutH Moore 


And is this Christmas? 
Can this be the day 
When He, the God of love, sent forth his Son 
That peace, good-will, their joyous way might run 
Through all the earth? 
His day indeed! 


When on the shivering poor 


The wintry blast its fiercest wrath may wreak, 


When forth they creep, their piteous dole to seek 


From Nature’s wealth! 


—This is not Christmas. 


There is no Christmas save in those fair lands 
Where, snow and blast unknown, upon the day 


In which our Lord came down, His Spirit speaks 


In sea-fraught breeze and warm gold-laden ray; 


Where every rose its perfume spreads for Him, 


And each up-struggling violet at our feet 


But strives for Him whose very name is Love, 


To make His day of days more fair and sweet. 

























































At the Sign of the Poinsettia 


[Continued from page 626] 


pursuing uninterruptedly the most logical 
and philosophical sport, as well as the 
wisest, that has yet been invented. In 
every city park, in the depth of winter, 
which means when the grass is thick and 
deep and shot through with wildflowers, 
children are rolling on the lawns, boating 
on the little lakes, feeding the waterfowl, 
what time Central Park, New York, is a 


frozen stronghold of old King Cold. From 
Smiley Heights, at Redlands, winter’s 


escaped prisoner looks out from a bower 
of bloom, across an emerald world, to a 
mountain wall crested with glistening snow 
—distant reminder of a distant and less 
favored land. At Venice and Santa Monica 
and Long Beach, all in the front yard of 
Los Angeles, where the summer sea rolls 
in upon the shining strand, Atlantic City 
appears to be enjoying a period of miracu- 
lous emancipation from the frozen spell 
that stills its teeming summer life. The 
gaiety of midsummer is in the air, on the 
crowded board walks, on the swooping 
scenic railways. The beaches are abloom 
with parasols. Severe cases of sunburn 
come in from hours of fishing on the ra- 
diant sea that holds Catalina island like a 
green jewel in silver. It is a strange world, 
isn’t it—you who put your car in storage 
and got out your arctics and ear-tabs! 
But oh, it’s a world worth living in! 


“And I shall build a palace fit for you and me, 
Of green days in forests and blue days at sea’’— 
It was Robert Louis Stevenson who said 
it that way, but God said it first in another 
way, and without words at all, when He flung 
California from the hollow of His hand! 
And you shall have your ‘green days 
in forests,” too. The forests wait for you 
as you ride the trails up from Santa Barbara. 


And there are forests still away to the beck- 
oning north in the Coast range and on the 
slopes of the Sierra Nevada—forests upon 
forests down to the very sea, sometimes, as 
you wind upon the dream-wrapt trails 
through the Santa Cruz mountains till 
you come at last into the valley of Santa 
Clara, where a hundred and twenty square 
miles of blossoming fruit trees lie beneath 
you as you look down from the valley 
mountain rim on a sunshiny March day. 
Is there such another March vista for any 
man, though he breathe the very breath 
of Arcadia itself? 

At the head of this valley stretches the 
bay of San Francisco, toward the me- 
tropolis and beyond, toward green valleys 
and forested ranges and finally to the 
mountain snows of northern California and 
the high Sierra in the east. And set deeply 
in that land of winter which rises from this 
land of summer lies that place of absolute 
beauty, Yosemite, in whose jeweled castle 
one may find’ winter at last. 

As you ride down from the -sun-swept 
hills into the wide-flung plains and valleys 
where new cities are ever springing up into 
magic birth, you will think back with a 
sense of comfort upon canyons that cleave 
the hills where streams are singing to slopes 
of green, and where another million of people 
may yet be stowed, content and happy 
under vines and fig trees yet unborn. Nor 
can you be too grateful that there is room 
and to spare. God made only one Cali- 
fornia. There cannot be another unless 


it may come to pass that old Mother Earth, 
as she did once on a time so long ago that 
no man can exactly fix it in the notches of 
the ages, shall again tip on her axis and 
change polar ice fields into tropic jungles, 
and banish winter from a golden land. 
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I once upset a cup of tea upon the curate’s wife. 
I didn’t mind. I never was embarrassed in my life. 


In bending low to beg that she condone the slight mishap, 
I knocked a jar of marmalade in Mrs, Loftus’ lap. 





Her shriek informed me what I’d done. At once I turned around— 
And just in time to dash a tray of sherbet to the ground. 
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And then I thdught: ‘‘Since this appears my afternoon to skid, 
I might as well upset the table now.’”” And sol did. 






































Epitor’s NOTE: 
meaning Doctor of Development. 


whose campus covers some millions of square miles. 
For many issues of this magazine they have been attending his lectures upon The 
But even one lecture a month on some one of the Big 


SUNSET. 
Big Things Doing on the Pacific Coast. 









Walter V. Woehlke ts entitled to write after his name the letters D.D.., 
He has earned that degree from the University of the West, 


He needs no introduction to the readers of 


Things is too slow a gait to enable the Professor to keep up fully with the March of Events. So 
we have thought of this Department in which Mr. Woehlke may make little notes of the Big 


Things and inter pret them in their relation to the life of the nation. 
Imagine, then, this Doctor of Development, with his finger on that 


“The Pulse of the West.” 


Hehas suggested the heading: 


mighty pulse and his eye on the loudly ticking time-piece of Today, and hear his diagnosis: 


The Biggest Job Before the Nation 


F a manufacturer located his plant at the 
bottom of a shaft three and a half miles 
deep; if the mouth of this shaft were 
separated from the market for the manu- 
factured goods by an empty wilderness 

of eighteen hundred miles; if help in the 
hole received very high wages and worked 
short hours, the handicap on that enterprise 
would probably keep it in a hole for all time. 
Yet, that identical condition has confronted 
every industry, be it of soil, mine or forest, 
in the Pacific West. To reach the market 
every car-load of lumber and salmon, of 
oranges, wool, walnuts, hops, wine, hides 
and beans has to be lifted an average vertical 
distance of 17,930 feet, besides traveling 
horizontally for nearly two thousand miles. 
Despite this handicap the West has flourished 
exceedingly. The measure of individual 
prosperity has been and is now greater than 
in any other part of the country. But the 
West is not carrying its fair share of the 
national burden. If every square mile west 
of the Rockies is to support as many persons 
as the average per square mile east of the 
crest, the western population will have to be 
augmented by twenty-two million souls. 
There is potential wealth enough to support 
twice that number in comfort, but to make 
this wealth available requires far more 
money, energy, courage and wisdom than 
was needed in the settlement of an equal 
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area in the Mississippi valley. To make 
the West hold up its end of the stick is the 
greatest task before the nation, a task in 
which the Panama Canal is but an incident. 
To report on the progress of the big job, to 
analyze its problems and their solution, will 
be the aim of this department. 


Gold-Bricks in the Fermenting West 

T last the expected has come to pass. 

Somewhere in Virginia or Tennessee the 
Stay-At-Home Monthly is being issued. Its 
avowed purpose is the stoppage of the leak 
through which men and money are escaping 
out of the central and eastern states across 
the Rockies, to the West. In its pages Cy 
Jones and Hank Smith, once of Pumpkin 
Corners, sadly relate their dealings with the 
gold-brick artists of the unscrupulous West. 
Moral: “Stay at Home! Fraudulent! All 
is fraudulent!’ is the doleful refrain of the 
leak-stopping journal. Nor does the pub- 
lication lack material partly to substantiate 
its wail. 

Gold-bricks are not peculiar to the West. 
They are bought and sold the world over. 
In flush times, in localities where trade is 
brisk and things are doing, more of them 
change hands than in periods and _ places 
marked by depression’s dull, morbid pulse. 
The gold-brick trade everywhere represents 
a fixed and practically unvarying percentage 
of the total business volume. Where this 
volume is microscopic, as in the graveyard, 

















fraudulent transactions are rare. The 
aggressive, energetic individual nevertheless 
prefers the risk and turmoil of rapid action 
to the peace and negative virtue of the 
cemetery. For this reason the Thirteenth 
Census credited the eight states west of the 
Rockies with a higher increase in population 
than any other region of the country. 


Good Creps, Rheumatism and 
Through Tickets 


ORN and wheat have been harvested, 
= cash for the Thanksgiving turkey crop 
fis in hand, the automobile has been hitched 
for the winter, the open season for blizzards 
and coal famines has arrived and the 
Kansas farmer is packing his trunk. Two 
hundiéd of him, all from Wichita, in one 
load, whizzed through the Sacramento val- 
lev the other day, seeking land and snowless 
toads upon which to exercise the motor-car 
all the year round. Crops have been above 
the average East and West. Election is over. 
Money is easy and plentiful. Rheumatism 
and chilblains are selling more through 
tickets to the West than all the smooth 
Traffic Passenger Agents combined. Verily, 
a multitude of blessings is showered upon 
the Pacific Coast at this auspicious opening 
of the season of warm, ample rains. 


The Shifting Center of the 
Copper Industry 


NTIL 1887 Michigan was the center of 

the country’s copperindustry and, since 
the United States is producing sixty-five per 
cent of the output of all nations, the world’s 
copper center. In. 1887 Montana assumed 
the lead. Of late the focal point has shifted 
again, to Arizona. And in the Southwest 
the copper center has been nailed down 
securely for at least fifty years, D. C. 
Jackling doing the nailing. In seven years 
Jackling, then an obscure mining engineer, 
has become perhaps the greatest individual 
figure in the copper world and a multimil- 
lionaire, all through that nailing job. 
Furthermore, his work forestalled a world- 
wide shortage of copper. 

Until 1907 all of the country’s copper was 
‘extracted from well-defined lodes and veins 
of ore confined within walls of barren rock. 
Between 1880 and 1goo the output of these 
vein mines had risen from 60,000,000 to 
606,000,000 pounds. It rose to go1,000,000 
pounds in 1g05. In rorr the vein mines 


They had practi- 


produced 930,000,000. 
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cally reached their limit; they could not fill 
the demand by 200,000,000 pounds. A 
serious copper shortage would have re- 
sulted if Jackling had not opened a new 
source in 1905. At Bingham, Utah, a few 
miles from Salt Lake City, a porphyry 
mountain rises to a height of fifteen hundred 
feet. Throughout the mass of the mountain 
little grains of copper ore were scattered, so 
finely disseminated that the metallic copper 
represented less than two per cent. ‘‘Coun- 
try rock” the experts derisively called the 
porphyry. The mountain had been on the 
market for a long time, but none wanted to 
buy it until Jackling, poor as the losing 
candidate after election, came along. He 
raised the initial capital and attacked the 
mountain with steam-shovels. He demon- 
strated that copper could be extracted out 
of the low-grade deposit for a cent and a half 
less per pound than the producing cost of the 
richest of Butte’s vein mines. That demon- 
stration revolutionized the copper industry. 

In 1tg911 The Utah Copper Company, 
owner of the Bingham mountain, produced 
93,000,000 pounds of copper. In Nevada, 
Arizona, New Mexico and in Chile steam- 
shovels were biting into similar porphyry 
deposits. Their output prevented a copper 
shortage. It is estimated that the low-grade 
porphyry deposits will have a combined 
output of 400,000,000 pounds in 1g14, com- 
ing principally from Utah, Nevada, Arizona 
and New Mexico, Jackling being the 
dominant factor in four of the largest 
porphyry “coppers.” To the expansion of 
the industries depending upon an ample 
supply of copper at moderate cost this new 
Southwestern source, the greatest factor in 
the copper world since the opening of the 
Butte veins, will give, is now giving, a 
healthy stimulus. And, since other por- 
phyry bodies are still awaiting the pros 
pector’s drill, the consumer can watch the 
declining yield of the older vein mines with 
equanimity. The world will not run short 
of copper for many years to come: 


Oiling the West’s Infant Industries 


ALIFORNIA is_ producing more 

petroleum than any other state in 
the Union, than any other country in the 
world. This year a new record of at 
least 86,000,000 barrels is being established. 
In 1900, when the industry in California 
first strutted forth in long trousers, the, 
entire output of the United States was 
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but 63,000,000 barrels. If Russia and 
the United States be excepted, California 
is producing more mineral oil than all the 
rest of the world combined. All of which 
may stiffen the backbone of the Golden 
State’s local pride, but it depresses the 
spirit of the well-owner. A field price of 
thirty cents a barrel leaves no margin for 
dividends, and the gratifying knowledge that 
his cheap fuel oil is turning the wheels of 
the West’s trade and industry at an ever 
faster pace does not compensate the pro- 
ducer for the lack of tangible emoluments. 
Still, twenty-seven oil companies were able 
to pay their stockholders dividends in excess 
of $600,000 every month. Another omen 
presaging the rounding out of the producer’s 
temporarily lean purse is the steadily in- 
creasing consumption of fuel oil. In March, 
1911, the California wells spouted 64,000 
barrels a day more oil than the consumer 
needed; in August, 1912, despite an in 
creased production, the daily excess had 
fallen to less than 13,000 barrels, a single 
well being responsible for 7000 barrels of 
the daily overproduction. Unless more 
gushers are brought in, 1913 should see the 
price at the well climb to forty cents a barrel. 
Prophecies concerning petroleum prices, 
however, should be seasoned with a goodly 
dose of salt. 

The only field that threatens the suprem- 
acy of California lies along the east coast of 
Mexico, eight hundred miles south of Gal- 
veston. Like the largest part of California’s 
oil, the Mexican petroleum is heavy, un- 
suitable for refinery purposes, but it will 
burn. Lack of tank steamers—charter rates 
have trebled within the year and the value 
of available tankers the world has 
doubled—has kept the gusher output down, 
but it is estimated that the Mexican fields 
can produce a minimum of 70,000,000 bar- 
rels a year without getting winded. Will 
Mexico be able to wrest from California the 
fuel oil market on the west coast of South 
America and in Honolulu after the Canal is 
open? At Panama the Mexican oil will 
undoubtedly compete aggressively for the 
trade of the oil-burning steamers, but the 
toll of $1.25 a ton, equivalent to 17 cents a 
barrel, will leave the advantage with the 
American producers on the Pacific side of 
the continent. Considered from all angles, 
the dividend prospect of the California oil 
industry is brighter now than it has been at 
any timeduring the past two years and a half. 
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Hen Fruit, Apples and the West’s 
Butter Bill 


HI: entire crop of Washington’s high 

priced apples went down the voracious 
throat of the Middle-Western hen this year. 
So says the secretary of the state of Wash- 
ington. He avers that the commonwealth 
received ten millions for its twelve thousand 
car-loads of apples and fed thirteen million 
dollars to the chickens and cows of Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Indiana. Furthermore, the 
same authority maintains that the corn-belt 
farmers who are spending the winter in 
California pocketed additional Washington 
money to the extent of thirteen millions for 
cattle, hogs and sheep, besides ten millions 
for packing-house products. Which means 
that the man who will go to Washington 
with a few cows, pigs and hens will find a 
hungry market and high prices right at his 


door. Nor is his choice limited to a single 
state. It’s the same sad story everywhere 
west of the Rockies. The products of dairy 
barn, chicken coop and piggery fall a 


hundred and fifty million dollars’ worth 
short of the demand every year. Yet those 
few Western localities which embraced 
Bossy with calculating ardor have enjoyed 
tremendously solid though unspectacular 
prosperity for years. 

Some portions of the West the Lord made 
very dry, others He endowed with an over- 
abundance of moisture. As a dairy proposi- 
tion both wet and dry regions, however, are 
many tail-lengths ahead of Elgin or southern 
Wisconsin, for in both the green milk-mak 
ing feed grows ten months out of the twelve. 
The Imperial valley represents one ex 
treme. The dates of Arabia ripen under its 
cloudless sky. Years pass without a shower. 
No one would complain if it never rained. 
Alfalfa grows so fast that the best farmers 
keep three cows on two acres, without 
counting the by-products in pigs. In ten 
years ihe cream check has cleared, leveled, 
watered and improved a hundred thousand 
bone-dry acres. Nor has the dairy cow 
rendered less valuable service to a region as 
unlike the reclaimed desert as the kangaroo 
differs from the camel. Along the Pacific 
shore from Humboldt bay north, the rainfall 
usually exceeds sixty inches per annum. 
On the moist fog-swept hills grow great 
trees, redwood, Douglas fir, hemlock, in 
dense dark stands. Always it is cool in these 
woods, wild, virgin, still awaiting the coming 

















of the railroad. At Humboldt bay the dairy 
cow has given pasture land a rental value of 
fifteen dollars per annum; at Crescent City 
and Del Norte, on the Oregon line, land 
sixty miles from a railroad is worth a hun- 
dred dollars an acre and not for sale, thanks 
to Bossy; at Tillamook a score of cheese 
factories were paying large profits long 
before the first locomotive’s shriek was 
heard in the encircling forest. The com- 
fortable noiseless wealth of these dairy 
regions in the dank woods and the reclaimed 
deserts of the West demonstrates the value 
of Bossy as a builder of unmortgaged homes. 
This demonstration was reinforced by the 
exhibits at the first Pacific International 
Dairy Show, held in Portland this Novem- 
ber. May this show and its successors suc- 
ceed in planting a cow and a pig alongside 
of every young apple, orange and fig tree 
in the West! 


Tailor-Made Suits for Irrigation 
Towns 

FF the vaudeville stage no man wears 
trousers knee length on one side and 
down to the instep on the other; a sane being 
will not parade the streets under a crownless 
straw hat, in a swallowtail coat, tattered 
flannel shirt, one patent-leather shoe and a 
gaping slipper. A similar costume, how- 
ever, has been the civic attire worn by every 
new town. Board shacks and _ plastered 
fronts alternated with piles of tin cans, lean- 
tos, white brick blocks and corrugated-iron 
shanties until the usual fire mercifully wiped 
out the conglomeration of architectural hor- 
rors and cleared the ground for a new start. 
Irrigation has changed the style of gar- 
ment worn by budding settlements. Weary 
Pete costumes are out-of-date. In the 
planting of towns as well as in the planting 
of crops the ditch has largely eliminated the 
uncertainty as to the size of the harvest. 
So many irrigated acres will support a cer- 
tain urban population. Settlers on irrigated 
land do not drift away. Instead of buying 
out the neighbor, a process going on in the 
corn and wheat states, the irrigator divides 
his land, decreases the size of the farm unit 
and increases the rural population of a 
given trading center, all of which makes for 
the steady, permanent growth of irrigation 
towns. Knowing the size of the irrigated 
tract it is to serve, the town builder can, 
with reasonable certainty, determine in ad- 
vance the stature of the new community. 
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This assured advance knowledge expresses 
itself in brick and concrete structures, in 
cement sidewalks and electric lights that 
adorn the landscape before the first inhabit- 
ant arrives. Of late the builders of irriga 
tion towns have gone even further. They 
are beginning to consider the esthetic aspect 
of the communities-to-be. They are de 
parting from the hallowed squares and 
straight lines, following the country’s con 
tours, determining a harmonious architec 
tural style for every business and public 
building, for every bridge, culvert and lamp 
post before the first street is graded. The 
cash value of a pleasing front has at last 
dawned upon the promoters. Foresight is 
replacing hindsight. The budding towns of 
Torrance, Chowchilla, Van Nuys, Planada 
and Fontana are good examples of the new 
idea in city building, an idea which does 
away with the necessity of tearing or burning 
down tomorrow that which is hastily erected. 
today. 


How Politics Fooled the Lumber 
Dealers 


AST winter and spring the lumber dealers 
a of the central states, anticipating a red- 
hot, sizzling, screeching scramble for the 
presidency, allowed their stocks to run very 
low. Had not, in the past, every catch-as- 
catch-can exhibition on the stoop of the White 
House scared the nimble nervous dollar into 
the deepest darkest hole? History records 
that the lumber dealers were not disap- 
pointed. The sizzle and bang of the quad- 
rennial U. S. championship bout lived up to 
the advance notices but—wonder of wonders! 
—the nervous dollar was not stampeded. 
Brave as a lion it walked to market regard- 
less of the racket, knocked at the door of the 
lumber yards and asked for material where- 
with to build dwellings, barns, elevators, 
box-cars and bunk-houses. As a result the 
lumber industry of the Pacific Northwest 
put on more steam and rose out of the 
trough of the waves in which it had been 
wallowing for three years. In 1911 logs 
were vainly chasing buyers; in 1912 buyers 
chased the logs so hard that the loggers in 
September raised the price a dollar a 
thousand feet on all grades. In the treeless 
Southwest the demand for Northwestern 
lumber continued in unabated volume; ship- 
ments to the central states increased heavily; 
the home demand stiffened. The only ant 
in the pudding was the scarcity and 
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consequent high rate of cargo space for the 
export trade. Given a plentiful supply of 
deep-sea bottoms at reasonable prices, the 
Northwestern loggers and mills would be 
swamped with business. Even with the 
universal shortage of ships the business is 
doing so well, thank you, that Seattle is 
making haste in the erection of its forty- 
two-story skyscraper and is rushing work 
on the twenty-million-dollar harbor im- 
provements. With a wheat crop larger by 
ten million bushels than the banner harvest 
of the preceding year, with hops sky-high, 
potatoes abundant, with the biggest apple 
crop ever, with building permits and bank 
clearings advancing steadily, the barometer 
of business throughout the Pacific North- 
west points to ‘“‘Continued fair.” 
Tomorrow 

IFE’S rating with the Credit Men’s Asso- 
- ciation is not high. It rarely honors a 
sight draft. Present that old, old bill for the 
modicum of happiness that is your due, and 
Life puts you off. Though Man is inces- 
santly dunning, begging, blustering, whining 
for a small payment on account, Life has 
many excuses. Today Life is always out of 
cash, but tomorrow—tomorrow it will 
surely settle in full, with compound interest 
and a share in the profits. 

Like the individual, the race has been 
hounding Life, receiving meager doles out 
of the roomy treasure chest that is filled with 
potential human happiness. Now at last 
the race, unwilling to be put off longer, is 
beginning to think, to cast about for ways 
and means of enforcing its demands upon 
Life. It has occurred to Man that he might 
hasten theadvent of Tomorrow by causing the 
flame of life within himself to burn brighter, 
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throw a purer, stronger light that the rays 
might show him the true path to the goal. 
Man proposes to interfere with the blind 
processes of nature, to use the essence of life 
itself in a conscious, purposeful effort to im 
prove Man, to people the earth with a strong, 
healthy, joyous, clear-eyed race which shall 
not be handicapped by the heavy burden of 
unsound ancestors’ transmitted taints. 

Percy Mackaye has dramatized the move- 
ment for a conscious improvement of the 
human stock, for an enforcement of the 
coming generations’ right to be well born. 
In his play ‘“Tomorrow” the dramatist holds 
a brief for the embryonic science of eugenics. 
He urges upon his audience the importance 
of less haste, less passion, of greater knowl- 
edge and deliberation in the selection of a 
mate, if the race of the future is to rise to a 
higher physical, intellectual and spiritual 
plane. He depicts the ‘“‘Land of Tomorrow” 
where life shall pay its just debts today, where 
a finer, stronger, more beautiful generation 
shall be endowed with its full measure of 
potential happiness as a birth-right. 

It is not a coincidence that the dramatist 
should select California as the scene of his 
play, should localize his vision of the 
“Tand of Tomorrow” on the shore of the 
Pacific. California, epitome of the seething, 
fermenting West, is quivering with life, 
ambition, hope. In the sun-flooded valleys 
along the Western Sea new ideals are timidly 
opening their first blossoms, a new civiliza- 
tion is in the making, a civilization akin to 
the glory of ancient Greece, yet differing 
from Hellas in the spirit of true democracy 
that pervades it. Not today, not in this 
generation will the flower of this new ideal- 
ism break into full blossom. California in 
truth is the ‘Land of Tomorrow.” 
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Prosperity 


There has been a bumper crop. 


This is because the tillers of the soil 
have been industrious, and the rain and the 
sun have favored their plantings. 


There has been industrial activity. 


The makers of things in factories have 
been busy. They have had work to do 
and pay for doing it. 

There has been commercial success. 

The people who buy and sell and fetch 


and carry have been doing a lot of business 
and they have been paid for doing it. 


The country is prosperous because all 
the people have been busy. 


Good crops and good times can be en- 
joyed only when the Government main- 
tains peace and harmony. 


This task of the Government is made 
comparatively easy because the American 


people have been enabled to become so 
well acquainted with each other. They 
know and understand one another. They 
are like one family. 


The producer and consumer, no matter 
where they live, are close together. 


This is largely due to our wonderful 
facilities for intercommunication. We ex- 
cel in our railways, our mails and our teie- 
graphs, and, most ofall, in our telephones. 


The Bell System has fourteen million 
miles of wire spread over all parts of 
the country. Each day there are twenty- 
five million telephone talks all the way from 
twenty feet to two thousand miles long. 


The raiser of crops, the maker of things, 
and the man of commerce, all are helped 
to co-operate and work together for peace 
and prosperity by means of the Universal 
telephone. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 





One System 
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To the half-million or more 
readers of SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly: 

You must have noted the constantly increasing amount of advertising carried by SUNSET 
each month, but it is hardly probable you have realized that this advertising has grown to such 
an extent, that so far during 1912 we have been most of the time either first or second—never 
lower than third—among the leading monthly magazines in amount of advertising carried. 
This increase has necessitated indexing and classifying this large amount of advertising, so that 
you can readily turn to the advertisements in which you are directly interested. 

The advertising pages of SUNsET tell a wonderful story of the world’s progress. Here will 
be found the fascinating stories of the attractions, resources and opportunities of this “‘Wonder- 
land beyond the Rockies.’”’ Also, you will always find in these pages the best, and only the best, 
the markets of the world afford, the latest in wearing apparel, toilet articles, automobiles and 
automobile accessories, sports, food, musical instruments, silverware, jewelry, tobacco, invest- 
ments. In fact, almost everything you use or want for your pleasure or comfort. 

I wonder if you have any idea of the amount of careful thought that is represented in the 
preparation of these advertisements and in their arrangement. And I wonder if you appreciate 
the amount of care exercised in excluding from these pages the dishonest, unfair and harmful 
and in endeavoring to accept only honest, straightforward, believable advertisements. Every 
month SuNsET turns down advertisements that do not come up to its standard. 

I want to give you this thought: “Advertised quality is known quality,” which means that 
no one can afford to spend good money for advertising space, and keep it up. unless he has 


“the goods.” 
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Answers Every Question a Child Can Ask 
Why is the sea never still? 
Where does the wind begin? 
What makes an echo? 

Why does a ball bounce? 

Why can’t we see in the dark? 
What are eyebrows for? 

Why are tears salt? 

Why does the kettle sing? 
What makes a fog? 


Where do thoughts come from ? < 


Why does a stick float? 


of fact more fascinating than fiction. 


A Well-Rounded Education 


A well-rounded education cannot be obtained in the 
school room alone. The boy or girl whose reading 
has been carefully selected at home has a long start 
in the race of knowledge. No wise parent will 
neglect the opportunity offered by THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE to study the disposition and capa- 
bilities of his child. Jn many cases a child’s life work 
may be determined by the possession of these books. 


San Francisco Chronicle: No child can fail to get from 
it a mass of general information which will be accurate and free 
from the exaggeration that marks juvenile fiction. In this 
educational work the pictures play a leading part. They are 
admirably reproduced and each tells a story. 





What? Who? 
And Thousands of Others Where? Why 


The modern picture method of teaching scientific facts has been used very effectively. 
beautiful colored plates appeal to the eye, they also serve to illustrate important facts. 
of important industrial processes is a distinctive and very important feature of the work. 
merely ‘“‘pretty pictures’; they are pictures which tell a story—pictures with a purpose. 


WhataChildOughttoKnowandWantstoKnow 





Opens Every Door a Child Should Enter 


The United States and All 
Other Countries 
Natural History 
Plant Life 
Stories and Legends 
Men and Women 
Our Own Life 
Book of Wonder 
Famous Books 
The Earth 
Poetry and Rhymes 
School Lessons Golden Deeds 
Familiar Things 
Things to Make and Do 


When? 


How? 15 Great Departments 


The Book of Knowledge 


The Children’s Encyclopaedia 
Give Your Child a Working Knowledge of the World 


Written in the simple language a child can understand with a magnetism of style and wealth and variety 
of pictures, which holds him spellbound, and sends him to bed with a volume under his pillow. Stories 


A Long Start in the Race for Knowledge 
President John H. Finley of the College of the City of New York, in his introduction, says: 


a boy of ten were to spend fifteen minutes a day in reading these pages. . - her vould at thirteen know more 
about the earth and the life on it than the wisest men knew a few generations ago.’ 


“Sup pose 


The Wisdom of the World in Simple Language 


The art of presenting profound truths in the simple, 
clear and convincing language which appeals equally 
to the child and to the adult is the secret of the 
great drawing power of THE BOOK OF KNOWL- 
EDGE. It quickens and stimulates thought and 
in a marked degree awakens interest in the world 
of ideas. Not only facts but ideals are absorbed and 
learning made a real delight. 


Teaching by Pictures 
‘Superbly Illustrated with 10,000 Pictures; 350 Magnificent Colored Plates 


Not only do the 
The picture history 
These are not 


Sierra Educational News: To realize that you have 
been waiting for years, and perhaps not knowing that you were 
waiting, you need only give a brief examination to this remark- 
able “Book of Knowledge.” You will see at once that a 
genuine need has been met in a most satisfying way. 





Let the Children Decide 
They will be delighted with the beautiful illustrated 
booklet mailed free, giving the contents of the 15 Depart- 
ments of Knowledge—The valuable pamphlet, ‘““THE M1np 
oF A CHILD,” also presented. 


Cut coupon and mail at once for the FREE BOOKLET 


L The Grolier Society 


2 West 45th Street, New York 











ADDRESS . 
3 Not necessary to cul “a if you mention Sunset, the Pacific Monthly 


FREE COUPON 


Tue GROLIER SocIETY, 2 West 45th Street, New York: 


Please mail me descriptive booklet of Tar Book or KNOWLEDGE, 


and pamphlet “THE Minp oF A CHILD.” 
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FARMERS WANTED! 


Southern California | Northern Nevada& Utah 


For Fruits, Vegetables and Grains 


Southern Pacific Lands 


For sale at reasonable prices and on ten years time to encourage settlement. 


TERMS OF SALE: One-tenth cash, balance in 9 annual installments, 6% interest. 


For maps, prices and general information apply to 


C. E. WANTLAND, General Sales Agent 
410 Grosse Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


For General Farming and Stock-Raising 


B. A. McALLASTER, Land Commissioner 
801 Flood Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Second Season of 


THE MISSION PLAY 


By JOHN STEVEN McGROARTY 


Under the direction of Henry Kabierske, director of many historical pageants 
including the Queen’s "Jubilee in England 


Will open at San Gabriel, California 
Monday Evening, December 23, 1912 


Continuing for several weeks 


The intensely realistic pageant-drama of the rise and fall of the Franciscan 
Missions in California will be enacted by a company of 300 players in 
one of the most unique theatres in the world, especially designed and 
decorated in the style of the old Missions, and within the shadow of the 
gray adobe walls of the Mission San Gabriel, founded in 1771. The 
principal role of Father Junipero Serra will be taken by the noted actor 
Mr. Ben Horning, who created the part in the initial presentation in 
April last. 


The play covers California’s early history. First: The dream of colonization; 
early pioneer struggles, hardships and disappointments. Second: Realiza- 
tion of the dream; dominance of Spanish rule; the Missions’ ascendency; 
conversion of the Indians; gay social life of Monterey. Third: The dream 
broken; Missions forsaken; last of the early Franciscan Padres. 


The dramatization of the stirring events has been handled with consummate 
skill. Infused with poetry and ritual, and with an elaboration of tableaux 
and setting that observe the smallest details of the scenes portrayed, the 
three acts of the play—depicting self-sacrifice, love and tragedy, with 
smiles, tears and hope abandoned—leave in the spectator an impression 
profound and lasting. 


The Mission Play is to California what the Passion Play is to Oberammergau. 
Its establishment as an annual event marks an epoch in the American 
drama. Critics declare that to see it is worth a transcontinental journey. 
The scenic effects and settings were planned by the talented author, ably 
assisted by Mr. Frank A. Miller of Riverside. 


San Gabriel is on the Southern Pacific, nine miles from Los Angeles, with 
frequent service by the Pacific Electric Railway, which brings you to the 
door of the Mission Theatre. It is also reached by a fine Auto Boulevard 
and there are ample parking facilities for automobiles. 
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LET’S GET ACQUAINTED? 


You're but one in a million—men and women who will eventu illy come 
to the Pacific Coast country; coming — out here where the elements have 
been good to the land and gentle with the climate; where living is real because 
nature is general manager. 

SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly conducts the most complete and com- 
prehensive Bureau of Information for Travelers and Homeseckers in the 
country. We are prepared to give our readers and their friends full and 
complete information about any part of the Far West, its attractions, re- 
sources a ind opportu nities. 

We are ina position to s¢ nd you literature and give you complete informa- 
tion about any County, Community, City or Resort in California, Oregon, 
Washington, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico or British Columbia. 

We want you to ge t the spirit that has made the West your land of the open 
hand and - n he art, where it’s good to live and know life at its best! 

{ u at 1158 Broadway (Cor. 27th St.), New York; 
1 exhi , Los Angi les; and 884 Market St., 

















a beat vutifu 


the various ‘ 


12 Milk St., 
San Francisco 
‘Ask Mr. Foster” bureaus in New York, Washington, Philadelphia, 















3oston; 


Atl 






Ground Floor, a 


Also by special arra 
intic City and C hic: igo. 








proof concrete 


here. 





he OW. S. Grant hotel 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 





In the heart of America’s 


buildings 
occupies seven and a half acres of ground. 
The traveler sees the best of California from 


tel Gollyumnd 














center. 


the Santa 
background. 


Accessible 


beaches. 


springs, private schools 


Longpre Gardens. 
The Americz 


to demand. 


races and public corridors. 


nishing 


most winning city, 
this $2,000,000 hotel, one of the largest fire- 


ment of Geo. S. Krom, 


in the world, 








to theater and music: 
resorts, mountain trails, famous view points and popular 


In the immediate surround ings 
and the wonderful Paul de 


formerly 


il centers, 


are 


Los Angeles, California 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Atwenty minute run from business 


The most picturesquely located hotel in Los Angeles, 
Monica Mountains forming an 


attractive 


all ple asure 


noted mineral 


in Plan offers moderate rates with every 
comfort, elegance, luxury and entertainment possible 


Eve ry single room or suite has sunlight exposure, many 
private balconies and verandas, with broad open ter- 


$70,000 has rece: sntly been spent in decorating, refur- 
and in re modeling the culinary der 
The latest and most efficient accessories ins stalled. 


yartment. 


The season of 1912 opens under the efficient manage- 
associated with the 
Bretton Woods Hotels in the White Mountains. 


Complete description, diagrams and literature sent upon request. 


Hotel Hollywood, (formerly in Hollywood) now Los Angeles 
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BRIDAL 


VEIL 
FALLS 


How many times have 
you seen a picture of 
these famous falls and 
promised yourself the 
treat of some day seeing 
the falls themselves? 


Or, if you've seen the 
waterfall, how many 
times have you promised 
yourself to go back to 


YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL 
PARK 


The trip to Yosemite 
National Park can be 
made with every com- 
fort. A modern hotel, 
the Sentinel, is situated 
in the heart of the Park. 
Its rates are $3 to $4 a 
day; $20 to $25 a week. 
At the end of the railroad 
is another good hotel, the 
Del Portal, whose rate is 


$4 a day. 


Write to 


Get the folder telling 
how to make the trip. 


THE YOSEMITE 
VALLEY RAILROAD, 
MERCED, CALIFORNIA. 
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CNIOY YOUR SUMMER SPORTS 
IN THE GOLDEN LAND OF 
WINTER-QUT-OF-DOORS 


CALIFORNIA 


INTER IN CALIFORNIA means the rip- 
pling blue of the Pacific along sunny beaches, 
the spread of grassy hills and deep-hued 
orange groves between the sea and the mountains, the 
glow of golden poppies amid the rising grain, and above 
it all the beautiful, eternal snows of the mountain 
barrier, raised by Dame Nature against the forces of 
old King Cold. Winter is only a name in the country 
where Tetrazzini gave her inspiring outdoor concert 
on Christmas Eve; where they celebrate New Year's 
Day with a carnival of roses, and Easter with a day- 
break service on the top of Mt. Rubidoux; where you 
can find pleasure with your automobile all winter 
through, along the old El Camino Real; where you can 
swim and boat and fish just as in summer; where you 
can see the crack teams of Europe, Canada and America 
in exciting polo tournaments; where golf and tennis 
and riding are every-day pleasures; where, in fact, 
everything you have to sacrifice in the East can be 
enjoyed in actual defiance of the calendar. 


The Franciscan fathers a century and a quarter ago 
started their mission trail up the California coast. 
Little did those brave padres dream that within a 
century, along this same Fl Camino Real—the High- 
way of the King—would stretch a modern railroad, 
“The Road of a Thousand Wonders,” and that almost 
side by side with their old missions would rise com- 
fortable and luxurious inns and hoteis, as fine as any 
in the world, as noted for hospitality as were California’s 
hostelries—the old missions themselves. 
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FOLLOW THE PATH OF THE 
- + PADRES ALONG THE ROAD 
| OFA THOUSAND WONDERS 


HE RESORTS AND HOTELS named below, 
their owners and managers, are known to and 
endorsed by the Southern Pacific Company 
(“The Road of a Thousand Wonders”), and any agent of 
the Company will be glad to furnish you full infor- 
mation about any of them. Or, if you will write a 
letter to SUNSET MAGAZINE, San Francisco, you will 


° receive a beautiful booklet, picturing and describing 
: these various California Resorts and Hotels, and any 
| information you care to ask for. This literature and 
e information can also be had at SuNsET MAGAZINE’S 
. Information Bureaus at 
i 1158 Broadway (Cor. 27th St.), 12 Milk Street, 
f New York City. Boston, Mass. 
884 Market Street, Pacific Electric Building, 
y San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 
; Also at the‘‘ASK MR. FOSTER?” Information Bureaus, 
: as follows:— 
: Flatiron Building, Board Walk, 
l New York City. Atlantic City, N. J. 
- Chestnut and 12th Streets, Prado and Central Park, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Havana, Cuba. 
1 53 East Congress Street, Jacksonville, St. Augustine, 
l Chicago, Ill. Daytona, Sea Breeze, 
14th Street and Pennsylvania Ave., Palm Beach, Miami and 
L Washington, D. C. St. Petersburg, Florida. 
5 DIRECTORY OF RESORTS AND HOTELS: 
; ‘ HOTEL DEL CORONADO GLENWOOD MISSION INN 
. Coronado, California, Riverside, California, 
: John J. Hernan, Manager. Frank A. Miller, Master of the Inn. 
STRATFORD INN HOTEL MARYLAND 
Del Mar, California, Pasadena, California, 
©. W. Barker, Manager. D. M. Linnard, Manager. 
) : HOTEL VIRGINIA POTTER HOTEL 
Long Beach, California, Santa Barbara, California, 
. Carl Stanley, Manager. Milo M. Potter, Manager. 
HOTEL DEL MONTE PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 
Del Monte, California, Paso Robles, California, 
H. R. Warner, Manager. Dr. F. W. Sawyer, Director. 
, HOTEL ALEXANDRIA HOTEL VAN NUYS . 
Los Angeles, California, Los Angeles, California, 
S. F. Whitmore, Manager. C. H. Knappe, Manager. 
HOTEL ST. FRANCIS PALACE HOTEL ; 
San Francisco, California, S@ Francisco, California, __ 
James Woods, Manager. J. C. Kirkpatrick, Mng. Director. 
HOTEL OAKLAND FAIRMONT HOTEL 
Oakland, California, San Francisco, California, 
Victor Reiter, Manager. J. C. Kirkpatrick, Mng. Director. 
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The Imperial 


Seventh, between Washington and Stark 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


*‘In the Center of Everything’’ 


Correct Service Complete Equipment 
300 Rooms _ 175 with Bath 


Phil Metschan Sr. & Sons 
i — Rates $1 to $3.50 per day 











Hotel Stewart 


GEARY STREET, ABOVE UNION SQUARE 


San Francisco 


Omnibus meets all trains and steamers 


European Plan $1.50a day up, American Plan $3a day up 
ocated in the center of theater and retail district 


ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS 
Hottest and most curative springs in 
the world. Modern hotel waters. Mud 
highly radioactive. Rheumatism, kid- 
ney and stomach troubles successfully 
treated. Resident physician. Altitude 
2000 feet. Home grown vegetables. 
Dairy and chicken ranch. American 
plan table. California’s ideal resort. 

ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS CO. 











wae 
<p 


Arrowhead Springs, Calif. 

















(ia & | There 





All the delights of summer season are enjoyed the year round at this 
Sout hern California health resort. Anequable but invigorating climate 
strongly conducive to health development. Within the institution a 
pleasant, home-like atmosphere and the best of modern facilities for 
the treatment of sickness. Apply for colored booklet H 


Address GLENDALE SANITARIUM, GLENDALE, CAL. 


is no real winter AT GLENDALE 








on The Katy Hye 





| City. 


For particulars about fares, berth reservations, etc., 
any Southern Pacific Agent. 


Jos Mcllroy 
General Agent, 
613 Hearst Building 
San Francisco. 


e — 
‘Tourist Cars East 
via the SUNSET-KATY ROUTE 


Through to St. Louis, via El Paso and San Antonio—from San Antonio to St. Louis 


Cars leave San Francisco at 4:00 p.m. Wednesdays; Los Angeles 1:00 p. m. Thurs- 
days. Personally conducted all the way. 


If you like you can break the journey at San Antonio and from there on use 


The Katy [imite —a limited train of unlimited comfort to St. Louis and Kansas 


You’ll be delighted with the trip through this wonderful southwest country. 





address our San Francisco or Los Angeles office, or ask 


J. T. Bate 
General Agent 
424 Grosse Building 
Los Angeles 
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souraeey GALIFORNIA 


CHERISHES AND PRESERVES THE 
ROMANTIC SPOTS OF MISSION: DAYS 


but surrounds them with scenes of activity, industry and the 
arts and sciences of the more modem times. It is neither a one- 
sided or lop-sided country. If you would gain more information 
prior to your coming, write our Passenger Dept. After your 
arrival, to know the Southland in the shortest time at the min- 
imum of charge and the maximum of comfort and enjoyment use 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TROLLEY TRIPS 


Let us send you folders descriptive and illustrative of these trips 
and of scenesof interest on the greatest of the World's Electric Lines, 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


D. W. PONTIUS, Traffic Manager 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 
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+ LOMA 
"LINDA 
SANI- 





The Great 
Health 
Station of 
The Pacific 
South West 





OMA LINDA'S 
SANITARIUM 
is unexcelled in 
location, in cli- 
mate, in quiet 
attractiveness, 
and resource- 
fulness for 
those in quest 
of health. It has competent Physicians, skillful Surgeons, trained 
urses, anda thoroly equipped Laboratory. Its main bui Idings 
are models of convenience, for the scientific administration of 
every modern institutional treatment. Its gardens, orchards, 
vineyards, dairy and bakery. furnish: its tables with nature's 
purest and best products. Its ins piring and majestic mountain 
perspective, with its great valley lying in the shadow of snow- 
capped peaks, never ceases to enchant and please.—Write for 
Beautiful Descriptive Booklet. —Address 


LOMA LINDA SANITARIUM, Loma Linda, California 





— While in Seattle— 


Surround yourself with the 
homelike atmosphere of the 


Hotel 
Washington Annex 


A hotel built around the words comfort, 
courtesy and convenience. 


200 rooms—all facing outward. Suites for families 
and parties. Strictly tireproof construction. 


Rates, $1.00 per day up. J. H. DAVIS, Propr. 























“Near Everywhere” 

















LOW ROUND TRIP HOMESEEKERS’ FARES 


WESTERN PACIFIC 


CHICAGO, OMAHA, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 
AND MANY OTHER EASTERN CITIES 


ALL POINTS IN CALIFORNIA ON LINE 
WESTERN PACIFIC 


TICKETS ON SALE FIRST AND THIRD TUESDAYS EACH MONTH DUn'!NG THE YEARS 
1912 AND 1913 


FINAL LIMIT 25 DAYS FROM DATE OF SALE 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS AND LITERATURE TO YOUR NEAREST TICKET AGENT OR 


E. L. LOMAX 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
SAN FRANCISCO 


LIBERAL STOPOVER PRIVILEGES 
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World's © 


during January, February, March and April 
by S.S. Moltke and §.S. Victoria Luise. 2 
cruises from New Orleans, Jan. 23, Feb. 10, 
by S.S. Kronprinzessin Cecilie. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Sixth Cruise sailing from San Francisco Feb. 6, 
1913, by S.S. Cleveland (17,000 tons), duration 
110 days, $650 up, including all necessary ex- 
penses aboard and ashore. 














WEST INDIES 224,,PANAMA 


tons), 80 days, $325 and 






Boston 


ICAN LINE 
CRUISES 


y 28; 
117,000 


Hamburg}American Line 
41-45 Broadway 


New York City 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago - 


St. Louis San Francisco 
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250 Rooms 





HOTEL SUTTER 


SUTTER and KEARNY STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO 


In the center of the retail and wholesale 
cars from the Ferry and from the Railroad Depot, or take any Taxi- 
cab at the expense of the Hotel. 

newest personification of refinement and safety in Hotel 
Architecture. 


It caters to the patrons of the old Occidental Hotel and Lick House. 





districts. Reached by 


200 Baths European Plan, $1.50 up 

















PANAMA CANAL 
aN) WEST INDIES... 







JAN: 16 -28Davs 
FEB °20 -$175 Up 


. *16 Days 
MAR‘27 . 5145 Up 


§.S‘GrosserKurfurst™ 
Jamaica 
Bermuda 


Cuba 
South America 


ForRates.Diagrams.etc, _ 
Write for Daal i 


Cotter F Sau 
| __5 BROADWAY: OELRICHS & CO.GENL.AGENTS - NEW YORK 


H. CLAUSSENIUS & CO. R. CAPELLE ALLOWAY CHAMPION 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO WINNIPEG 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
ST. LOUIS 



























Belappy8ell 
While — 


— SQ 
lrainsickness 


PREVENTED ~ STOPPED 
OTHERSILL’S, after thorough tests, is now officially 
adopted by pré ictic: ally all the Great Lakes and New York 


Steamship Companies running south and many Trans- 
atlantic lines. 

Three years ago Mr. Mothersill gave a person: 11 demonstration 
of his remedy on the English Channel, Irish Sea and the Baltic, 
and received — ilified endorsement from leading papers and 
such people as Bishop Taylor Smith, Lord Northclitf, and hosts 
of doctors, bankers and professional men. Letters from personages 
of international renown—people we all know—together with much 
valuable information are contained in an attractive booklet, which 
will be sent free upon receipt of your name and address, 

Mothersill’s is guaranteed not to contain cocaine, morphine, 
opium, chloral, or any coal-tar products. 5oc box is sufticient for 
twenty-four hours, $1.00 box for a Transatlantic voyage. Your 
druggist keeps Mothersill’s or will obtain it for you from his whole- 
saler. If you have any trouble getting the genuine, send direct to 
the Mothersill Remedy Co., 397 Scherer Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Also at 19 St. Bride St., London, Montreal, New York, Paris, Milan, 
Hamburg. 




















Hotel Lankershim 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Three hundred and twenty rooms luxuriously furnished 
Two hundred and fifty with private bath 


Rooms without bath: 
One occupant, $1.50 and upwards 
(per day) 


Automobile Bus Service From All Trains 


IN THE HEART OF LOS ANGELES 


Broadway at Seventh 
EXCELLENT CAFES 


RATES 


Rooms with private bath: 
One occupant, $2.00 and upwards 
(per day) 


COOPER & DAVIS, Lessees 
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ly _ es ee One Hundred Hours 
ns- at a of Charming Ocean Life 


z. Pris _ Sine aes | New Gin and New Fock 


sts Se ' am Luxurious 10,600 ton 


ich . wi eae Southern Pacific Steamships 


for ; t sie ; oe) HESE great commodious liners travers- 
= i ere ; ing the fascinating, balmy, coastwise seas, 
“a : : i and the wondrous Gulf of Mexico, afford an 
ch. : ; opportunity for a trip full of delightful ex- 
aM, ‘ 


periences different from any other inthe world. 
= e. : Suites of parlor, bedroom and bath 


Fares same as all-rail lines from Pacific Coast points 
but include berth and meals on steamer 


Write for illustrated booklets and information 


L. H. Nutting, General Passenger Agent 
366 Broadway New York 


P. K. Gordon, General Agent 
32 Powell St. San Francisco 





Grove Ketchum, District Passenger Agent 
607 So. Spring St. Los Angeles 
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*"™ NATION’S CAPITOL 


IN THROUGH CAR FROM CALIFORNIA 


LOWEST RATES: PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS 


WASHINGTON-SUNSET ROUTE 


WRITE FOR THE MAP 
874 Market Street J. N. HARRISON 606 So. Spring Street 
San Francisco Pac. Coast Pass. Agent Los Angeles 






















Mt. ‘Tamalpais 


over ““The Crookedest 
Railroad in the World’”’ 


is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can over- 
look, and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country, should fail to take. 


The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais 
Consists of 

a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of 
San Francisco; a sail across the Golden Gate, 
the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car 
ride, third-rail system, along the shore of the 
Bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railroad trip, 
not a cog road and no steep inclines; an un- 
surpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and 
ocean. You see it all from Mt. Tamalpais and 
want to go again. 


For full information inquire at 
any railroad passenger office, or 
Ticket Office 


874 Market Street, San Francisco 


Sausalito Ferry, San Francisco Double bowknot and San Francisco Bay as seen 
from top of Mt. Tamalpais 
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PLAZA DEL MAR, SANTA BARBARA 


The marvel of the Californian winter is no unknown wonder. For years the happy vegion 
along the sunny beaches of the rippling blue Pacific has been made the winter haven for those 
anxious and able to escape the icy rigors of the East. 

To those in search of out-door life and recreation, Santa Bait ara cfiers splendid inducements. 
Here are found some of the most charming automobile and Carriage drives in the country 
some leading along the ocean shore, some along the foothills overlooking the valley. city 
and channel; some along shaded avenues to the old mission, founded in 1786. the best pre- 
served of all the California missions, Or, along roads skirted by walnut ard lemon orchards, into 
the famous agricultural valleys of Lompoc and Santa Maria where there are over a hundred 
thousand aeres of tillable land. 

Foot paths and horseback trails, of which there are a hundred miles and more. offer special 
inducements. These trails lead to charming waterfalls, into shady nooks bedecked with terns 
round precipitous mountain crags, and up to the summit of many a lofty mountain peak 
furnishing panoramie views of great extent and rugged grandeur. 

Boating in the peaceful Santa Barbara Channel, with trips to the rugged cave-pierced islands, is 
enjoyed by many, while others find ideal conditions and surroundings for tennis, golf and polo. 
The most popular of all outdoor sports is sea bathing, which is enjoyed at Santa Barbara the 
year round. The beach is celebrated for the gentleness of its surf and the absence of undertow 
and the pleasant temperature of its water, which in winter seldom drops as low as 60 degrees. 
Santa Barbara is splendidly prepared to accommodate its guests, whether they come with 
fat or lean pocket-beoks. Furnished rooms for light housekeeping can be had at from 
ten to twelve dollars per month, and furnished cottages from twenty dollars per month 
upward, There are numerous rooming houses and restaurants, excellent boarding 
houses and several good moderate priced hotels. 

The City is also especially noted as possessing two of the finest large tourist 
hotels on the Pacific Coast—the Potter in the midst of a floral park, with 
the tropic sea lapping the beach a thousand feet from its front door, and 






















the new fire-preof Arlington, with its imposing Mission towers, sur- = 

rounded by five aeres of beautiful lawn, foliage and palms. 

A beautiful booklet picturing and describing Santa Barbara and 

its surrounding country, its attractions and resources, has Just 

been published. 

You can Have one by filling in the Coupon and mailing to 
CHAMBER GF COMMERCE r 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA PF Xe 

ar os 
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Long Beach 


The Mecca of the Tourist, the Homeseeker and the Investor 
By Rose W. SHELTON 


potentialities equally great. Long Beach is also 


a live commercial center with ged opportu- 
} 


} 





nities for the investor. Labor and capital are eagerly 
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I by the ocean shore. Today, the census bureau at 
ba igain a iga feeling t some secret of Washington reports “re are to be found there 
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ivor never 1 payroll equal 15 per annul 
led wing. Nor the Southern California Edison Steam Electric 
the Plant, which, when completed, will represent an 
riad_ ~~ expenditure of six million dollars and have a develop- 
emselves ment of 2 90 horse-power, and i vith a 
and most pre sent development of $O, horse 
Tired ing the city and numerous factories with power). 
1ere find Important, however, as all other surrounding 
artist; the conditions are in considering the industrial develop- 
are here; ment of Long Beach, the condition of greatest 
importance is the fine harbor of the city to which, 
st restless, in connection with Los A s harbor, Uncle Sam 
most Cosmopolitan is now turning his attention. It is a recognized 
fact that with the opening of the Canal the Los 
place of Angeles Long Beach harbor will become an im- 
city holds portant port of the Pacific Coast. Three salient 
having in- features of the Long Beach harbor are comparative 
ing the past freedom from storms, easy access and _ indefinite 
te! i resources enlargement. Another valuable feature is the 
ha creased 934.5 per cent, which shows that the docks and railroad tracks owned by the « ity. 
growth is lasting 1910 the population of the Thus situated near an extensive fruit-growing 
‘ >252—todav it is conservatively 25,000. section, connected three railroad systems—the 
i home of homes, and Long Beach Southern Pacific, the Salt Lake and the Pacific 
climate, fine churches, splendid Electric, connected by municipal railroad with 
library, miles of pa streets, municipal docks on a harbor where large vessels 
beautiful parks and excellent hotel accommodations can safely enter in any kind of weather, assures th 
is pre ently a home-spot whose civic betterment future of Long Beach as a commercial center. To 
has more thar with her marven growth. sum the whole situation we quote the Reverend 
Spler is has been the developn Newell Dwight Hillis, who said: ‘There is only one 





yrnia, and in all her domain there is 





Jeach in the dual role of Home Ci southern C 
Year Round Resort, the city has yet a 


but one Long Beach.’ 
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vessels this year. 


are natural attractions for others. 


system of county boulevards. 


to offer you. 


Long Beach— Has twenty-seven fine churches, twelve schools costing over $1,000,000, 
three beautiful parks, a four-mile walk of ten thousand lights. 

Long Beach Has a commodious harbor on which $1,250,000 has been spent, the 
Craig Shipbuilding plant that has contracts for $1,500,000 worth of 


Long Beach— Has salt works, glass factory, canning company, yacht works, shell jewel 
factory, sash and door factory, lumber mills, etc. The above industries 


Long Beach— Has built over 600 residences during the past year, and so far this year 
the building permits have reached $2,250,000, and still building. 

Long Beach Has two transcontinental railroads, a network of electric roads, a 
beautiful boulevard twenty-two miles long connecting with a $3,500,000 


Long Beach— Has all of the above realized opportunities; has unlimited opportunities 














Specific information will be given upon request. 


LONG BEACH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA. 








Address R. L. BISBY, SECRETARY, 
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CALIFORNIA 


ALFALFA LAND 


We have for Sale 


20,334 Acres 


of the best land in the San Joaquin Valley. This is one of only two 
or three large undivided parcels of this character of land in the San 
Joaquin Valley. Close to transportation. Has plenty of water and 
is ripe for Colonization. ‘The same character of land in the vicinity 
produced this year more per acre in alfalfa than we are asking for this 
land. We are in a position to give plenty of time for investigation. 


Price and terms extremely favorable. 


M. T. MINNEY REALTY COMPANY 


Dealers in Pacific Coast Lands 


SYNDICATE BLDG., OAKLAND, CAL. 


















SANTA MONICA 


CALIFORNIA’S MOST NOTED PLAYGROUND CITY 


Here is a winter picture of a Santa Monica park, on the bluffs, overlooking the blue Pacific 
where it’s brightest. There’s not a shiver in it. There are homes in Santa Monica which 
have helped to make southern California famous. It’s a dual city—a resort and a cluster 
of homes that are worth while. A share of it is your due. 
ee Check your 
Baggage 
direct to 


Santa Monica. 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
THE BOARD OF TRADE 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
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SHASTA COUNTY HAS AN ESTABLISHED POSITION IN THE OLIVE INDUSTRY 


You have your eye on California because of certain specific qualities. Climate 
is very likely the chief of them. But you want soil of the kind that has given 
California its reputation. You want water for the things that need irrigation. 
You want markets and the means to reach them. And you want crops, both 
field and orchard, that you know will be the profit-making sort. The place to 
get them all is 


SHASTA COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


Shasta County lies at the upper end of the Sacramento Valley. It has plains 
and foothills and mountains—and in California that means it has a variety of 
conditions to suit not only every man but every crop. This diversity is one of 
the factors in making Shasta a well-rounded county which at the same time has 
its agricultural specialties. In a dozen of the important farm products of Cali- 
fornia, this county has a reputation that puts it in the front rank. “That means 
that you have a head start in making the best profit from your land. Write for 
the pamphlet giving information in detail. 


The Redding Chamber of Commerce - - - - - _ Redding, Cal. 
The Anderson Chamber of Commerce - - - - - Anderson, Cal. 
The Clerk of the Board of Supervisors - - - - - Redding, Cal. 


STRAWBERRIES PAY AS HIGH AS $1,200 AN ACRE IN A SINGLE SEASON 
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SAN SIMON VALLEY OF ARIZONA 


Free Government Land—Artesian Water. A Golden Opportunity to Homeseekers to Get 


FREE HOMES 


Abundance of water, good soil, ideal climate. Nature’s home of Alfalfa, five or six cuttings 








a year—potatoes, beans, small grain and garden. Ideal soil and climate for grapes, apples 


and other fruit. Write today for full particulars. 
For fill information address Secretary of the 
SAN SIMON COMMERCIAL CLUB, SAN SIMON, ARIZONA 



























LAND THAT CAN DO THIS 
iS WAITING FOR YOU! 
Sixty bushels to the acre—that’s a barley 


crop worth working for. Summer fallowed, 
of course. And it’s a common yield here. 
Then there are fruits, doing as well. 
Oranges, olives, apples—those are good 
openings. They have won medals for 
Mariposa County. So have wines, raisins 
and wheat. 


And you can get land cheap! 


Write for booklet to 


THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, 
MARIPOSA, 


MARIPOSA COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 
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Farmers ona Orchardists 
are making Money 
in California 


No land like its valleys for successful 
farming and fruit growing. 


A cultivated acre will produce more 
revenue than any three acres else- 
where. 


No place like it for outdoor and 
country home life the year around. 


The Sacramento, San Joaquin, Santa 
Clara, Salinas and Imperial Valleys, 
and 400 miles of Coast country, offer 
fertile lands to thousands. 


Markets for every product of Farm, 
Orchard and Dairy. 


Opportunities for Home Seekers and Settlers 
worthy the most careful investigation. 


For particulars address Chas. S. Fee, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Dept. S., Flood Bldg., San Francisco. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


In writing to advertisers please mention SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly 
Or 
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A TWENTY ACRE ALFALFA FARM COSTS $4000 IN THE 


TURLOCK IRRIGATION DISTRICT 


Pay $1000 down and the land pays the Balance $3000 


Our bankers can give you ten years on the Balance because 


in 1905 our farmers had on deposit - - $42,000 
in 1912 our farmers have on deposit - $1,186,690 


A gain in 7 years of $1,114,690 or 2725% 
IT’S AN INVESTMENT, NOT A SPECULATION 


Turlock Board Trade, Turlock 


STANISLAUS CO. CALIFORNIA 














The Props 
Tell the Story! 


The man who owns this 
apple orchard didn’t kick 
because he had to lay in 
timbers to shore up the 
laden limbs of his trees. 


This isa part of California 
which gives the farmer 
the chance to do as well 
as this in a score of lines 
of specialized or general 
work— 


MENDOCINO 
COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


The Board of Super- 
visors, Ukiah, Cal., 
will send an attractive, 
descriptive booklet to 
any one interested in 
the opportunities this 
county offers. 
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Since 1909 the alfalfa acreage of California as a whole has increased 
eight per cent. Since 1909 the alfalfa acreage of Stanislaus County 
has increased 150 per cent—in some portions of the county, even 
more. 

Isn’t it worth while to you to get the why of it? 
Stanislaus County is gaining population faster than any other farm- 
ing county of California, though it still has thousands upon thou- 
sands of acres waiting for the newcomer. And it is setting the pace 
in increase of wealth. 


Isn’t it worth while to you to get the why of that? 


WATER 
DOES 
IT! 


Stanislaus County 
has hundreds of 


miles of irrigating 





canals like this. 
They are supplied 
by streams which, 
combined, give this 
district a greater 
available flow for 
irrigation purposes 
than any other part 


of California. 








Between 1899 and 1909, according to the census figures, the number of farms irrigated 
in Stanislaus County increased 764.7 per cent. In the last three years the increase has 
been maintained at a wonderful rate. That accounts for the rise in alfalfa acreage. 
Alfalfa is not all. Fruits, berries, vegetables, poultry—all are at their best. And you want the best! 











| 
‘ 
| The Stanislaus Board of Trade, Modesto, California 
| 
| | STANISLAUS COUNTY 
- CALIFORNIA 
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DIXON is known as THE DAIRY CITY. Do You Know Why? 






LFALFA like that shown in this picture is one 
reason, but only one. Dixon, in Solano County, 
in the lower end of the Sacramento Valley, Cali- 
fornia, has many other reasons. They'll interest 
you. We know it. So we've put them ina 


book. Send your name and we'll send the book. 


—There are pienty of other good openings besides dairying. 


- = = - += «= « Dixon, California 











THEY’RE DOING THIS NOW «. SACRAMENTO VALLEY: 
PICKING ORANGES! 


SACRAMENTO VALLEY ORANGES are the first to reach the markets. They 
ripen in October, and run for several weeks. The work is almost over by now: 
Sacramento Valley 
growers leave the latter 
part of the season to their 
competitors in other dis- 
tricts. 





They’ve already taken 
the cream off the 
market. 


AND THERE’S 
EVERYTHING ELSE 
GROWN IN CAL- 
IFORNIA! 


Write to the Sacramento 
Valley Development Asso- 
Ciation, Box 755, Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 
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Would vou like to make a net profit of $2,500 an acre in a 
single season? 


There are ranchers in Sacramento County who do it. 
Not all the ranchers in the county. 


Nobody pretends that’s an average, but it can be done —has 
been done and will be again. 


That’s the way prunes and apples and pears and cherries 
pay sometimes in the richest portion of the county. 


There are thousands of acres that return net $250, or $300, 
and $500 each in an ordinary season. : 


There are acres 1n citrus fruits, deciduous fruits—practically 
all the kinds that can be grown—and in hops and 
grapes and vegetables. 


Sacramento County produces practically everything that 
can be grown in California, and it’s a winner in all 
lines. There are specialties, but the scope of crops is so 
great that the newcomer can grow practically what he 
wants to and make money. 


IT’S BECAUSE SACRAMENTO COUNTY HAS THE 
SOIL AND THE CLIMATE AND THE WATER, 
AND MARKETS AS WELL! 


Withal, Sacramento County has opportunity for the man of small 
means, and can put him on his feet, if he’s the right kind, in 


a jiffy. 
THE HEART OF CALIFORNIA 


The Immigration Committee of the Board of 
Supervisors, Sacramento, California, would 
like to send you the handsome booklet that 
tells what is what in the county that 
contains the capital city of the Golden State. 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY 
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tipen and are on the market 


I 
r nN by Thanksgiving Day every 
a Sa a eS year. Mesa soil and Mesa 
climate is especially favorabl 


for the citrus fruit industry. Oranges, Pomelos and Tangerines of the finest quality. 
Orange Lands can be had in the Mesa section from $150 per acre up. Write the secretary— 


Mesa Commercial Club, Mesa, Arizona 









































Deming and the Mimbres Valley 


of New Mexico 





Cheap lands, independent 
mild climate, purest ter i ica 
of the points which < eal to the homeseeker i 
Mimbres Valley of Southern New Mexico. 





these 








Say, if a man offered you two horses for one, and your 
horse was no better than either of the ones offered you, 
you would trade, wouldn’t you? Well, we offer yu two 
acres for one. If your land can be sold for tw dred 
dollars per acre, we offer you fo icres for one. If your 
water-right is worth $50 per acre, we offer you a water- 
right for two acres for that price, an independent w 
right, one that you can use any time, and is completclys 
under your control. It costs to develop an independent 
water-right in this valley from $15 to $20 per acre by 
means of a pumping plant. The fuel cost of lifting ont 
thousand gallons of water in this valley one-third of 
cent. Doesn't that sound pretty good in a country wher 
six to seven tons of alfalfa are gr re and sold 
in the field for $14 per ton? hink of it ju 1 minute. 
If we can’t show you that this condition obtains here, we 
will pay your railroad fare and the expenses of your trip 
here. We also grow all deciduous fruits, and nearly 
every vegetable in the catalogue. Write for our new 
illustrated booklet. Do it now. We're worth invcsti- 
gation. If you live in or near Los Angeles, call on 


The KIOUS & WHANN REALTY CO., 
518-520 Mason Bldg., 


and talk to them about this valley, or write 





































Deming Chamber of Commerce, Deming, N. M. 
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San Diego’s Climate 
HEMISPHERIC TEMPERATURE CHART 


Based Upon Official Reports From All Countries In North Latitude 








— The black line shows summer (mean) temperature in countries traversed. The lighter dotted 
line shows winter (mean) temperature in countries traversed. Note that San Diego is the only 
place on the globe where the two lines converge. Note, also, that San Diego has a summer tem- 
perature like that of Alaska, Northern Canada, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, the Scandinavian 
Kingdoms of Europe, Siberia and Hawaii, and a mean winter temperature like that of Florida, the 
wonderful region of the Mediterranean Sea, Egypt and Southern China. 


“THE NATION'S PLAYGROUND” 


SAN DIEGO, ITS CAPITAL 


Is the title of a publication which gives much interesting infor- 
mation about San Diego and its environs. This will be mailed 
to you free upon receipt of your address and request. 


A BUREAU OF INFORMATION 


Has been organized, and is located at the offices of the SAN 
DIEGO SECURITIES COMPANY, Timken Building, San 
Diego, California. The public is invited to utilize its fund of 
data and detailed information regarding every topic that is of 
interest to visitors and residents. 
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SONOMA COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


Sonoma County is one of California’s playgrounds. The Russian 
River country alone draws thousands upon thousands of visitors 
every year. Even in California, where scenery is a rather common 
commodity, this county is famous for its beauty. 

But Sonoma County is not only a playground. It is a workground. Work here comes 
as near being play as possible. The chief end of play is to make you glad you're 
alive, and that is what work does in this county. 

In ninety per cent. of Sonoma County’s chief farming industries it is the foremost 
district in California. Poultry, hops, berries, early apples, dry wine grapes—these are 
only a few. It produces prunes for the breakfast table and oranges for evening dessert 
and everything else needed in between. 


Sonoma County Development Association, Santa Rosa 


Santa Rosa Chamber of Commerce - Santa Rosa Guerneville Improvement Club - - Guerneville 
Petaluma Chamber of Commerce - - Petaluma Healdsburg Chamber of Commerce Healdsburg 
Sebastopol Chamber of Commerce - Sebastopol Windsor Chamber of Commerce - Windsor 
Sonoma Chamber of Commerce - - Sonoma Cloverdale Chamber of Commerce - - Cloverdale 


ON THE RUSSIAN RIVER 
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, one of the dreams of my life 
c) 4 has always been, to some day own and 
/ live in an orange grove. 


-The very aroma of an orange skin 
iN always suggested peace and plenty to 
me. 


=r 


and when I recently had occasion to visit 
the groves of a well-known large citrus 
project in the interests of a monthly maga- 
zine, I became ac tually feverish with the 
desire to become an orange grove owner. 

—the project I investigated is some fifty miles 
east of Los Angeles 

it occupies one of the highest elevations on 
= entire “citrus bench’”’ lying between Los 

Angeles and San Bernardino. 

I saw a grape fruit grove that was netting 
the owner over $1ooo per acre yearly. 

—I saw 20 acres of rig trees for which the 
owner refused a cash offer of $50,000.00 

I saw dozens of young groves owned 
people who are living in various parts of the 
United States. 

these young orchards are kept in the pink 
of condition by the citrus experts of the 
Fontana Company at a small monthly charge. 

I learned that these absent owners were 
buying their groves on a six-year purchasing 

plan. 

that 6-year-old groves in this district have 
sold for as high as $1750 per acre. 

that the crops of the 4th, 5th and 6th years 
would actually pay for a large part of the 
investment. 

I found out that the Fontana Company 
actually invested from the very start MORE 
MONEY in every planted acre they sold than 
they received from the purchaser during the 
FIRST THREE YEARS. 

that was enough for me—I took a long 
breath, pulled out my check book and made 
my first payment on Io acres. 

-I ordered five acres planted to Washington 





navels, 24 acres to Valencias and the balance 
to Eureka lemons. » 


—I believe I have the safest type of “life 
insurance” on earth. In four or five years 


hy | — 
A 10-Acre 


itrus Grove 


By E. K. HOAK 





I'll have a generous income and an ideal 
home amid orange blossoms. I'll have the 
highest type of neighbors—former bankers 
lawyers and retired business men. 

—The lands where my grove is located 
known as the Fontana holdings and are 
watered from the great watershed on the 
north side of “Old Baldy.” 

—The water flows into Lytle Creek and 
through a costly covered concrete pipe 
system down to these rich lands 

—one of the features that thoroughly im- 
pressed me was the gravity irrigation system. 


—other features were the desirable elevation, 
the climatic and soil advantages, the sweet, 
rich-flavored fruit produced in the district 
and the large returns per acre which I found 
that even comparatively young groves were 
yielding. 
—other advantages are perfect transportation 
to the city (steam and electric), the latter 
in a short time. 
—while my grove is maturing the entire 
responsibility ‘of caring for it is entirely off 
my hands. I'll be glad to talk personally 
with anyone who wants further information 
relative to my citrus grove. 
—the Company has some splendid year-old 
groves at $550 and up an acre, undeveloped 
land under the same water system may be 
purchased at $300 per acre, or acreage will be 
planted to any variety of citrus fruit at $45 
an acre. 

however, complete information relative to 
Fontana groves may be obtained from the 
Fontana Company—Thomas D. Campt 
& Company, general sales agents, at 625 
South Hill street, Los Angeles. 
—the Fontana district appeals to me strongly 
from a home standpoint. There is every 
social and educational advantage. The ex- 
tension of the Pacific Electric Railway will go 
directly through the Fontana townsite. The 
mountain scenery in this district is wonderful. 
Good hunting and fishing is afforded in close- 
by canyons. 
—TI am looking forward eagerly to the time 
when I can make my grove my permanent 
home. 
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THE PROFITS 
OF THIS BIG RANCH 


There is a fortune in it for you. With your help The Graham Ranch will be the 
biggest success in the United States. 

72,000 acres in Fresno County—the San Joaquin Valley—the most fertile Valley in all California. 
A property worth between ten and fifteen millions of dollars; with plenty of water from both gravity 
located between the two largest cities on the Pacitic Coast—San Francisco 








canals and artesian well 


and Los Angeles—two big hungry markets for farm products. 





Land is the inv that cannot fail you. Farming is an industry upon which the entire 


business of the world is based. 


PROFIT SHARING PREFERRED LAND CERTIFICATES 
Purchase them in any amount you wish. They are safeguarded by the entire 72,000 acres and 
draw interest at 6% per annum from the date that you buy them. You are protected in every way. 
land certificates will be accepted as payment at any time at 10% above par, plus the accrued 
rest for any land on the Graham Ranch you may choose at market prices. 











You cannot lose. Every dollar received from the sale of land certificates goes into the treasury 
to increase the value of your investment. Let us tell you all about the big Ranch and our plans. 
With combined interest we will make the Graham Ranch the most successful farming community 
in the world. 


Let us show you what it really means to become a partner in this great farming enterprise. 


Writ 


sus GRAHAM FARM LANDS COMPANY 
wnanad “Py OF CALIFORNIA 


ite 536 Title Insurance Bldg., LOS ANGELES, California. 
Chicago Office: 838 First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO, III. 
San Francisco Office: 613 First National Bank Bldg., 
SAN FRANCISCO, California. 





us today. 


mation about 


m Ranch. 





MAME Gbn sees beer saws, A 


(AG. LL. a F . 


Learn of Graham, the “City That Must Grow’’. 


S -Dec.-12 
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rl Here is a picture of a typical Fresno County Thompson Seedless 
| vineyard. Grapes mean money. They mean wine and raisins—you 
| | have heard of and eaten Fresno County raisins. Of course. Raisins 
) are the county’s specialty, but there are lots of other good things for 


the farmer here—and the conditions to make the utmost of them. 
Run down the list of California’s best paying farm 
products and you have an outline of what’s possible— 
of what’s done—in this region. And every crop is a money-maker in 


FRESNO COUNTY 














FRESNO COUNTY 


is one of the richest portions of California. The farmers have made 
most of the-wealth. It is the kind of country men have been dream- 
ing about since the world was young and ealling it the Promised 
Land and Atlantis and El Dorado. But Fresno County is a good, 
practical name denoting a good, practical land. All about it is told in 
a beautiful, illustrated booklet. You get it for the trouble of asking. 
Write the FRESNO*CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, FRESNO, CAL. 
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TULARE COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


Grapes. They’re winners—anyone can see that. 
Tulare County always has been a winner with 
grapes. That’s been proven at a good many 
expositions, in competition with the world. 

































And Tulare County’s pre-eminence as a gen- 
eral fruit country has been demonstrated in the 
same way. Tulare County has taken so many first 
prizes in the biggest competitions that it doesn’t pay 
much attention to the lesser awards any more. ‘They’re 
almost too numerous to keep track of and Tulare County 
can afford to concentrate attention on the big medals. 


That goes for citrus fruits as well as deciduous. Tulare 
County has a citrus district that asks no points of any 
other in the world and is willing to be judged on actual 
conditions and results. You’ve eaten Tulare County 
oranges, very likely. If you don’t know them by the 
flavor, you can tell them by the fact that they’ re first in 
the market. 


As a dairy county this has a position commensurate 


with its reputation in other fields. As a general farming 
region, it’s at the top of the heap. 


All this because it has every single thing that goes to the 


making of the farmer’s profits. It’s all described at length 
in a striking booklet which you ought to read. 


The Tulare County Board of Trade 


Visalia 


Porterville 





Remember: Tulare County, in 
California’s great San Joaquin 
Valley, wonderful as is its develop- 
ment, has room for ten times its 
present population! 
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SNOWBALLS OR ORANGES AND SUNSHINE —WHICH DO YOU LIKE BEST? 
Doesn't this picture strike you as pretty good to look at in winter? 

Why don’t you look at it at first hand? 


There is snow—up on the mountain tops, where it belongs. If you want it, you 
can go up there and get it. It’s more than picturesque, too—it gives assurance 
of plenty of water for the oranges and the other crops, and they're winners. 


But you don’t get any snow unless you want it! 





That is a typical picture in San Bernardino County. It is the kind of picture that has 
made San Bernardino County one of the most notable parts of the whole world. It’s 
the kind that makes people travel thousands of miles for a glimpse of good California 
green and gold and a breath of the air that doesn’t chill. 

The conditions that make this a famous orange district go to the making of a well 
rounded county. San Bernardino County has more than 20,000 acres of sugar beets, 
for instance, and the vineyards cover 25,000 acres. There’s a lot to interest one besides 
the citrus groves. But the groves alone are worth a trip to the coast. 


Get the booklet that tells all about the county. 


Write to R. H. MACK, CLERK OF THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, 
SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA. 


SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 
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Alameda, California, is built on an island in the Bay of 
San Francisco. 


That island is not all built up. 
But only because it has not been extensively advertised. 


It is being advertised now. Advertising Alameda is an easy task: all that’s 
needed is to just let people know what Alameda is and how it is and 
where it is. 


With the development of the city and its surrounding territory, prices must go up. 
That is a mighty good reason for you to get that home you’re thinking about now. 
Then you'll have a home that is an investment besides being a delight twenty-four 
hours out of every day. You can buy now at prices smaller than those asked for 
frontages in many out-lying tracts in neighboring cities. 


Superior transportation facilities, particularly the electric lines of the Southern Pacifie 
Company, go far toward making Alameda property as safe an investment as can be 
found in California. There are individual lots, and there are small tracts that offer 
opport unities to make the homeseeker glad he sought. 


A community with these conditions has opportunity for the capitalist, too. | Apart- 
ment houses—there is a winning proposition. Ask the real estate dealers—they will 
tell you how strong the demand is for apartments. 


Life in Alameda is life worth while! 


The Alameda Chamber of Commerce will be glad to send you the 
book that tells why. 


Alameda, California 
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This orange tree, as tali as a man, is only two years old. 
It’s growing in Kern County, California. 

This is only one tree. But it tells a lot. The conditions that will produce 
a tree like this in two years are conditions that will push the farmer onward, 
whether he is growing oranges or alfalfa or deciduous fruits or berries or any of the 
other leading products of Kern County. This tree says npn corner gh | that there is 
soil, water, CLIMATE, in Kern County. It speaks for most of the things that 
Nature makes. The things that man has created in this part of the San Joaquin 
Valley measure up to the standard Nature has set. That meansa great deal. It’s all 
down in black and white and colors in a splendid book. We’d like to send it to you. 


The Kern County Board of Trade, Bakersfield 


KERN COUNTY, CAL. 
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If You’re Shivering, Read This! 


In 1910 there was only one day in Tucson—January 11—when the 
sun did not shine. In 1911 there were but four sunless days, three 
in January and one in September. 


> . 
Isn’t that a pretty good reason for coming here? 
It isn’t the only reason. Tucson is a clean, modern, live city, with an individ- 
ualit v due not only to the affairs of today but to the geographical, topographical 
and historical setting. It’s a place that will do your heart good. And it’s 
a great place to spend the winter out-of-doors. Ask us for the booklet on Tucson. 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 


This is winter 
in Tucson! 
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SUNNY LOS GATOS 


“CALIFORNIA’S GEM CITY” 


Standing amid the great orchards of the famous Santa Clara Valley at the gateway of the 
Santa Cruz Mountains, 50 miles south of San Francisco, the Exposition City of 1915. 
HAS JUST VOTED $81,000.00 FOR STREET AND OTHER IMPROVEMENTS 


DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE WINTER AND SUMMER 


300 sunny days every year. 
Rainfall 32 inches. Semi-tropical 
vegetation. Good roads. Gram- 
mar and High School. Excellent 
transportation, steam and _ elec- 
tric. Population 3500. For home 
or ranch can’t be beaten in the 
State. 


WHEN YOU THINKOF HOME 
THINK OF LOS GATOS 








Write for 32-page __ illustrated 

booklet to the 

Secretary, LOS GATOS 
CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 











LOS GATOS, CALIFORNIA 





Winter Scene in Los Gatos 
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Sunshine does it! 
Sunshine all the year! 
Sunshine—good, warm, bracing sunshine—right now, in winter! 


Sunshine makes this region worth while every day of the year! 


RIVERSIDE COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


Riverside County’s homes are famous, and where is the traveler who 
doesn’t know of its hotels? The name of its orange groves is found 
wherever oranges are known. And as for the climate—well, ean you 
think of a single person you know who hasn’t heard of the kind of 


> 


climate they have in southern California? And, climatologically, this 
is the cream of that delightful part of America. There’s little use in 


saving how delightful. Everybody has heard of that part of it. Ask 





somebody who has seen Riverside County; then you'll come out your- 


self. We know it. The chances are you'll stay: we know that, too 

















a 
—we've stayed ourselves. 
Drop a line to A. B. Pilch, County Clerk, Riverside, California, 
asking for the booklet that tells all about the county. 
DOES YOUR HOME LOOK LIKE THIS TODAY? 
oh 
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SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


CALIFORNIA 


The most beautiful valley in the world. An equable, all-year-round cl 





California’s ideal out-of-door recreation park. 
The new Country Golf Club with its up-to-date features furnishes all-vear-round 
; I : 
rolting 





University, College of the Pacific, Santa Clara University, Notre Dame 

Co z's Conservatory of Music, New State Normal School, occupying twenty 

CTE gh Schools and Grammar Schools with Business Colleges and private institutions 
of learning are our educational features all connected by electric service. 

Lick Observatory on Mt. Hamilton, 4209 feet elevation, is accessible from the City of 





1 overlooks the entire valley. This institution has become famous. 


ideal home section of California, fifty miles south from San Francisco. 


illion fruit trees in Santa Clara Valley, and intensive farmi 1 
We raise prunes, peaches, apricots, cherries, apples, pears and every variety of deciduous 





] 


Our agricultural products are hay, grain, alfalfa, cattle and hogs, while the poultry 





ienced hands. 


Chis county produced about fifteen million in products this year. 


Information and a booklet will be mailed free by addressing 


Department 339, San Jose Chamber of Commerce 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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S Read What These Settlers nen About It 7 , 


WOULD NOT RETURN TO IOWA NO WINTER HER E 


“Land here is cheap, when one takes its possibilities and “T have been through two s 
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productiveness into consideration. Returns are large for the almost all of another—that is, if you call i t 
size of the investment. In addition to what the land will have never seen better weather. There has never b 
yield we are receiving the benefit of the development that has moment when I wanted to Ko back. I had heard o 
come with the settling up of the valley and the building of the in the Sacramento Valley, but it is not ne irly 
new railroad. We can grow all sorts of fruits and vegetables as the heat in the middle west. t 
here, and, in addition, I do not believe there is any place in of the heat here come from pec 
the country that can beat this as a hog and dairy dis trict. = conditions elsewhere. The va 3 
couldn’t be hired to return to my old home in Iowa.’’—T. are much misunderstood. They 1 ri 
Southam, a gation, and the man who will look into conditions carefully 
FROM EASTERN CITY MAN will be well repaid for his trouble. 

“T have good reasons to be thankful that I left my old trade _ “We talk of the pleasant features of 
and went to farming, for my prospects get better every year- ing, frozen pumps, etc., but I do not ca 
As soon as my barn is enlarged, I will put in more cows and = acquaintance with such things. I would 1 
will raise more hogs and in that way will increase the profits. in the distance, on the mountains 
But I could not have done much if it had not been that the winters for me.""—S. S. Havenor, from 





Sacramento Valley Irrigation Company came into the country 
nd put new life into the Valley. I would have had a hard 






vull with out water. Everything along the canals is strong COULD NOT BE BET — PLEASED 
and substantial and will last for all time.”—Chas. Vestner. “I would like to have my friends back at my old hom 
Sia : know about this country, for I co in tt 
HAS MADE GOOD Iam so far. We have escaped C 


“From person: il experience I know that a man can make middle w est during the last wir 
ood in this country and can overcome the handicap of lack since I left home, except on the top 
nancial means and insufficient knowledge about farming, 
ovided he will take hold in a determined way and will work 
‘his is a country of wonderful possibilities and there 


gi 









distance. The country is fertile 
beautiful view from my house, 1 the 
The fact that I have lived in a tent mos 








ire great opportunities here, especially now that we are to sides. d k ; u le winter 
have another railroad that will widen the fiel 1 of our markets.” shows the mildness of the climate. 
—T. J. Dawson. —J. W. Scott, from Illinois 


Ten Yearly Payments—and the Land is Yours 


For further information mail the attached 
coupon for illustrated booklet describing in 
detail the project of the 


4 


What Are You Interested In? 


DECIDUOUS FRUITS GENERAL FARMING 
e CITRUS FRUITS GARDEN TRUCK 
Kuhn Irrigated Land Co. nn on 
Dept. S.S POULTRY BERRIES 
erty Hogs BEES 


511 Wood Street - - - Pittsburg, Penn. 
137 South La Salle Street - - - Chicago 
501 Fifth Ave. - - - + New York, N.Y. 
412 Market Street - Sah Francisco, Cal. 
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Los Angeles Prosperity in Cash 
Dividends every 3 Months. 
You may share this wealth. 





A city v n uilding alone exceeds a million 
irs h« s unl ed field for Ww 
e h ling « pany ‘Hor Builders” is a 
p enterprise. It 1 me 
a and who 
nthly p It 
Its stockh . n Pe 
In so large a f } g 
safe contracts ar dt 
to financ thus It 0 Ss s 
securing new capital I de 
it rit] 


Stock may be bought for all cash or on 
monthly payments. 





Shares will be $2.85 during December, and $2.90 
during January. On it will declare its 
next quart 21st since starting) 
It has mor 1 4500 stockholders. Stock may be 
bought on payments, ro per cent of which amount as 

balance 5 per cent monthly, thus 


$285.00 or $28.50 first payment, $14.25 
] 


ye increased next month 


Write for Literature 


“Gone Builders GeneralAgry.’ 


Ground Floor Mason Opera House Bldg. 
129 SOUTH BROADWAY 


California 
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LEND ME 


your 








While I direct you 
to the Pathway of 
Independence at 
only 


17 CENTS 
PER DAY 


IT’S asimple story of an unparallelled growth 
_ DOLLARS into fortunes in LOS ANGE- 
LES, the Marvel of Municipalities. 


OUR FREE BOOKLET is laden with 
facts and adorned with photos of our beau- 
tiful city and the 


Opportunities A waiting You 


The opening of two great expositions, 

The completion of the Panama canal, 

The rising tide of population flowing to 
the Pacific Coast 


Are Adding Xillions to California 
V alues 


Invest NOW and harvest the golden profits 
of the future. Our free booklet offers you 
one of the splendid opportunities of sunny 
Southern California. 

OUR FREE BOOKLET tells of our ” un 
of selling Los Angeles Realty on the easy 
payment plan by which YOU can marti i- 
pate in the tremendous growth and develop- 
ment of California wealth. 


INVEST BEFORE THE CANAL OPENS 


SEVENTEEN CENTS PER DAY AND INDEPEN- 
DENCE is the title of our 
free booklet. Write for 
it today. 


Sydney B. Brown 


Central Building 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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IT’S BEEN TOLD IN RHAPSODY AND IN STATISTICS. 


CLIMATE! MONTEREY COUNTY’S CLIMATE! 


Statistics are not as interesting to read as prose poems, but they give you a chance to 
compare facts with facts—Monterey County’s facts with the climatic facts of wherever 
you are now. 





For instance: Monterey has a difference of only six degrees between the mean of January and the 
mean of July—the summer figure is fifty-eight, and the winter fifty-two. For four years the January 
mean has averaged as high as fifty-three and a half. 


You can compare that not only with your own climate, but with the figures for some of the Old World’s 
most noted resorts. Mentone, France, has a mean of forty for January and seventy-three for July; 
| Naples, forty-six for January and seventy-six for July; Algiers, fifty-two and seventy-five. Put Monterey 
County’s fifty-two and fifty-eight against those records, and you won’t wonder why Monterey is famous. 


Do you know what it is to go tramping over spring hills, in shirtwaist 
or without your coat, in midwinter ? 


Find out all about the hotels, the homes, the opportunities; a booklet telling of them 
is yours if you drop a line to any of the following organizations: 


THE MONTEREY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MONTEREY 

THE PACIFIC GROVE BOARD OF TRADE, PACIFIC GROVE 
THE KINGS CITY BOARD OF TRADE, KINGS CITY 

THE GREENFIELD GRANGE, GREENFIELD 

THE FORT ROMIE GRANGE, SOLEDAD 

THE MONTEREY COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SALINAS 


MONTEREY COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


MONTEREY BAY IN MIDWINTER, FROM A POINT ON THE FAMOUS SYSTEM OF BOULEVARDS 
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Farm in Winter 
ON PUGET SOUND 


: | 
| 
i 
| 
| 














GRASS IS GREEN THE YEAR ROUND 


The ideal dairy, poultry, vegetable and berry land of the United 
States is in Western Washington, near Seattle. Here the climate 1s 
equable and healthful; cool in summer and warm in winter. 

TWO CROPS OF STRAWBERRIES EACH YEAR 

There is NO NEED OF putting in WINTER FEED for stock 
in Western Washington 

There are no EXTREMES of HEAT or COLD to cut down 
poultry receipts. 

The rich soil of the logged-off lands on Puget Sound produces two cro ps 
of strawberries each year, the first in summer and the second in early fall. 

The bottom lands of Western Washington produce the heaviest wheat 
crop per acre in the Northwest, running as high as 170 bushels to the acre. 

The fruits, potatoes, celery and all kinds of vegetables are of 
great size and yield enormous returns to the acre. 

BUY A WESTERN WASHINGTON RANCH. 

Be your own boss and gain independent riches amid the beautiful 
surroundings, the even and enjoyable year-’round climate, from the 
fertile and low-priced farms on Puget Sound. 

For detailed information regarding Seattle and Western Washington, 
write 


Exploitation and Industrial Bureau 
New Chamber of Commerce Seattle, U.S. A. 
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One Dollar Worth Four in Two Years 


Town Lots in the Great Northwest Prove to be the Safest, 
Surest, Fastest-Advancing Investment in 


nom times are on! 

Real Estate is on the jump. 

Bumper Crops are being harvested! 

Men are everywhere employed at 
good wages. 

Money alone is cheap. Never in 


history was a doilar worth so little | 
as now. 


The only way to make your money 
—your savings—bring in substantial | 
interest is to invest it. Intelligent 
Real Estate investments answer every 
requirement of safety and surety. 

The advance in city and farm 
property in the last few years has 


been one of the startling phenomena | 


of this high price era. 

Think of some of your lost oppor- 
tunities of the past decade. 

And all because you did not know 
about them or because you let a little 
“IF” stand in the road. 

Think of the comfortable sum you 
eould have today “if you had,’’ while 
you are no further ahead today than 
you were then, because you did not, 


eee @ 


Let that experience guide you now 
and lead you to action. Here is 
another opportunity. Seize it. Read 
our sie inane 

xk * 


Buy five lots in any of our 17 towns 
a the Great Northwest. 

alues go up. 
ine in the past two years. 

New census figures at hand in eight 
of these towns show that on the aver- 
age they have doubled in population. 

Statisticians say this means that 
property is worth four times as much. 
That is the recognized principle in 
real estate valuations. Doubling the 
population means a four-time 
crease in land values. Think of it! 
One dollar invested two years ago 
really worth four dollars now. Here 
are the towns: 

South Dakota—Mobridge, MeLaugh- 
lin, McIntosh, Lemmon. 


North Dakota—Hettinger, Reeder. 


cing - yo gaat Deer Lodge, A 


Three For 

Idaho—St. Maries, Coeur 
d'Alene. ( 

Oregon—Madras, Red-| 


mond, "Be ond, 


Burns, Vale, } 
Prineville. 

















Use the 
Coupon 


th Then watch | 
Think what they have | 


in- | 


| These towns, ranging from a few 
hundred to several thousand popula- 
tion, are all growing rapidly. New 
buildings, localimprovements, honest 
| government make them attractive 
| alike to investors and settlers. 


ee eK 


| We secured the choicest lay of lots 
in these places when the towns were 
platted. Our facilities and opportu- 
| nities were exceptional. And we were 
| literally in on the ground floor. 
Look at the illustration below. It 
shows the railroad gangs laying the 
| rails into Central Oregon. The strug- 
gle of the big railroads of the North- 
west for the control of this Eden is 
| one of the most thrilling episodes in 
the records of railroading. In advance 
| of these men—yes, coincident with 


| the surveyors who laid out the route | 


| and stationed the towns—we were on 
{the ground selecting and securing 
the land we wanted. 


This advantage is yours. We will | 
send you information, facts and fig- 
ures, about every one of these towns, 
and show you how for 40c a day you 
can become a real estate owner and 
start the foundation of future pros- 
perity. . 

Choose your states, choose your 
towns. You could not make a 
mistake buying in any one of 
them. They are all growing 
andthriving. Many of them 
are railroad division 
points. Some of them 
are at the gateway 
through the moun- 
tains and addi- 
|tional rail- 
roads must 
gothrough 





Northwest Townsite Go., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send me full information about your towns and your plan of investment. 


involves no obligation of any kind on my part. 


| them. 


These Times. 


Indeed, surveys for other 
roads have already been made in 
some cases. 


We cannot tell you all here, but we 
have all the information you can de- 
sire if you will write us. We are en- 
thusiastic in our belief in the great 
future of these towns, and we want 
you to be, for your own interest. A 
small payment down andthe monthly 
payments start you on the road to 
enjoy this success. 


Don’t delay. First come naturally 
will get the choicest !ots, though there 
is nota poor one among our holdings. 
They are located on main streets, 
right at the center of things—no side, 
out-of-the-way places, no distant sub- 
urban property. Just say the word. 





Tracklaying near Malheur Canyon, the Gateway to Central Oregon. 


Ve have everything ready to send to 
you. Usethe coupon below or write 


us on a postcard. 


NORTHWEST 
TOWNSITE COMPANY 
314 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





















Date 
It is csonn that this request 
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No. ie Se aoe tn ins Street 
_ 
P. O. County. State 
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Why Oregon? 


Western Oregon a Profitable Field for the 
Poultry Raiser 


This from an Authority 

Prof. James Dryden, poultry expert of Oregon Agricultural College, speaking of 
Oregon, says: ‘‘We have as good a climate as can be found in the United States; we 
have as good soils and as cheap feed as any other state, and we have excellent 
markets. The best markets in the United States are in the Pacifi¢ States.” 


This for you to Study 


Oregon imports annually over thirty million eggs and over $1,000,000 worth of 
“frozen”’ poultry. 

The average retail price of “home grown’”’ Oregon eggs is 35 cents per dozen. The 
lowest price is seldom under 25 cents; the producer often gets 65 cents per dozen. 
It is estimated that Oregon producers sold $5,000,000 worth of eggs and poultry 
products last year. 

Obviously—Oregon consumes more eggs and poultry products than she is producing, 
notwithstanding the fact that she offers praétically ideal conditions for poultry profits. 


The Southern Pacific has a new booklet entitled “Poultry 
Profits.”” It tells of opportunities in the Willamette, Ump- 


qua and ‘Rogue River Valleys. It is free for the asking. 
Address 





John M. Scott, General Passenger Agent, Portland, Oregon 
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TAH FARM aa YOU 


UTAH DRY FARMS—Are given to settlers by the Government free of charge. 
75% of the State’s wheat crop is raised on them. The average per acre 
is 27 bushels. Many good selections open for original entry. 





UTAH IRRIGATED FARMS—Are among the best and cheapest in the West. 
They lead the United States in the production of alfalfa and sugar beets 
and may be purchased for a small payment down with a long term of 
years to complete the balance. 


UTAH INDIAN LANDS—This fall the Government will sell 280,000 acres of 
land in the former Unita Indian Reservation, in the northeastern por- 
tion of the State, for a minimum price of 50c per acre. Some of the 
best land in the State is located here and this is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for people who wish to buy land but who are not yet ready to 
live upon it. 


Write us today for detailed information on Utah’s resources. 


Commercial Club Publicity Bureau, Salt Lake City, Utah 




















This is the Announcement 
of an opportunity 
which will soon be closed 


No more than a bare statement of the facts is needed to indicate the value of the opening. 


Here is the unembellished gist of the matter. 


The Coast Counties Investment Company owns, without encumbrance, the famous Sovereign Mine, 
situated in Sierra County, California, five miles from the Sierra Buttes, which have produced millions. 


The Sovereign is not a prospect. Values have been proven by assays, mill tests, engineer’s exami- 
nations. The ore bodies have been opened up. The tunnel is completed. The mine is equipped: 
it has a mill capacity of fifty tons a day. 


‘\ 
In order that the greatest profit may be made, a cyanide plant must be installed: the values are prin- 
cipally in the sulphurets. For this end, a limited number of shares will be sold. 


When this object is achieved, Sovereign stock will not be for sale. 


The company is ready to explain more fully. Inquire without delay. Bank references on request. 


The Coast Counties Investment Company 
430 ALVARADO STREET Dept. S. MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
nee, 
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CALIFORNIA 
Irrigated Farms 








IN THE 








Oakdale Irrigation District 
The Cream of the Valley 


Located on Main Line Southern Pacific Railroad 
In an Improved and Proven Community 


Write for Map and Literature 


Land Now Selling at 


Per HITD Acre 


and up 








MOORLAND FARM COMPANY 
OWNER 
816 Trast & Savings Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 
























The Commercial Club of 


Oregon City, Oregon 


has just issued a new booklet 
descriptive of the resources of 


OREGON CITY AND CLACKAMAS COUNTY 


which is now ready for distribution. This book- 
let is hand ely ill ed and contains some 
facts Ww l 1 by every man who is 
seeking catic e all of the advantages of 
the best in soil, climate and m inal 

it unpleasa f 








vored sections 
This booklet can be obtained by sending a post 
card with your and address plainly 
written, to 


SECRETARY COMMERCIAL CLUB 
OREGON CITY : 3 + OREGON 
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California Orange Lands 


in the real Northern Thermal Belt. 


Let us prove to you that a 10 acre Orange 
Grove will produce an income in five years, 
of at least $100 per month. This will grad- 
ually increase each year after that, up toa 
permanent income of from $500 to $750 per 
month. 


You can buy now on very easy terms and 
in a short time you will have, not only a sure 
income but also provide yourself with an 
ideal home place. 


Washington Tract 


is located in the foothills of Placer County, 
only eight miles from Lincoln on the Southern 
Pacific and 30 miles from Sacramento, the 
Capital of California. 


Water in unlimited quantities. 
Climate ideal for Citrus Fruits. 
Soil a deep red loam best adapted 
for oranges. 

Absolutely no frost in 47 vears. 
Oranges from this district took 
Gold and Silver medals at the last 
State Fair in September in Com- 
petition with entire State. 


Buy now while prices are low. Send for 
illustrated folder and fuller information. 


SNOOK and NELSON 


227 Montgomery St. 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


References: Any bank in the city, 














Neah-Kah-Nie Mountain 


Nothing like it on the whole Pacific Coast—a 
thousand acres of splendid playground with un- 
excelled vistas of the ocean and surrounding 
country. Asan investment for a future summer 
home it is unequalled. 


THe NEHALEM CountRY 


Offers exceptional opportunities to the prac‘ical 
dairyman, thestock raiser and the general farmer. 
The advantages of Nehalem City as a sea port 
are worthy of closest investigation and consider- 
ation by manufacturers, 


Write for illustrated booklet descriptive of Neah- 
Kah-Nie and the Nehalem Country. 


S. G. REED, Pres. Commercial Club 
NEHALEM OREGON 
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Alfalfa, the king of all forage crops. 

Chowchilla Ranch, the great alfalfa district of 
California. That’s the story in a nut shell. 

Every farmer contemplating the purchase of 
California farm land should see the great Chow- 
chilla Ranch of 108,000 acres, in the center of the 
fertile San Joaquin Valley. 

Chowchilla has everything that makes farming 
pay big profits—water, soil, climate, transportation 
and markets. 

Since 1858 this wonder ranch of California has 
been held intact—the envy of farmers—the dream 
of real estate operators—the pride of California. 

After all these years this great property is now 
being subdivided and sold in small farms at low 
prices and on easy terms. 

It is now the property of the United States Farm 
Land Company which has established the town 
of Chowchilla, is building a railway from east to 
west through the ranch and subdividing this vast 
acreage which is the largest and most important 
land development in the history of the state. 





The winter rains and the streams, fed by the 
melting snows of the Sierra Nevada Mountains 
east of Chowchilla, sink into the earth on the 
mountain sides and continue on their course to 
the valley below, where the water lies in great sub- 
terranean lakes under heavy pressure. 

Drill some 300 feet’and you have an artesian 
well that flows continuously. There are now 37 
strong flowing wells on the ranch, some of which 
have flowed nearly a million gallons a day for fifty 
years. Also irrigation by canal and by pumping 


Chowchilla Ranch, California 


“*The largest farm land project in the history of California” 


with electric motor or gas engine from shallow 
wells. 

The soil is a rich sandy loam of great depth, 
easily worked and now ready for the plow. 

With abundant water and the mild sunny 
climate of California, this fertile soil yields crops 
of such proportions that only those who have seen 
the alfalfa stands cut as many as seven to nine 
times a year, can realize what farming at Chow- 
chilla really means. Rich, nutritious feed the 
year round for hogs, cattle and all live stock. This 
food insurance spells big and continuous profit. 

Many other products thrive as well—grapes, 
peaches, apricots, figs, citrus fruits, vegetables, corn 
and nuts have banner crops. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad runs along the 
eastern and likewise the western boundaries of 
the ranch and the great cities of California furnish 
a ready market right to hand. 





Send for the Chowchilla Ranch book- 
let-—get detailed information—learn the A a 





prices, terms and profits to be made. 0 oo 
Mail us the coupon and we will be g ad 
pleased to send full facts and 4) eS 
answer all questions you would r@) ’ $F aR 


like to know about Chow- 
chilla Ranch in particular 
and California Farming. 
We are making special 
prices to investors who 

buy large tracts for 
subdivision pur- 


poses. ts 











UNITED STATES FARM LAND COMPANY v. $ 
313-323 Bankers Investment Bldg., 742 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. re 
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I can give you graphic and 
authentic information about 
any part of British Columbia, 
illustrated booklets, photo- 
graphic reproductions, maps 
and Government Reports—all 
without cost or obligation on 


your part. 


At the same time, for 
SUNSET readers only, I am at 
your service free to answer 
any questions, or to investigate 
any British Columbia subject 
for you—even to act for you as 
your agent without any charge 


for such service. I maintain an 


SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly _ 


















_DECEMBER 1912_ 


Itis my duty as Canadian Manager 
of SUNSET to serve the readers of 
this magazine promptly, impartially 
and without charge, except that 10 
cents should be sent to me when you 
write for information or service, in 
order to help pay postage expense on 
letters and literature sent to you. 

I have some strikingly interesting 
and valuable information about all 
the new districts opening up—Al- 
berni, Vancouver Island, Naas River 
Valley, Central British Columbia— 
in fact, all parts of the Province. 
Write to me soon and tell me just 
what interests you most. 





Advertising Section 


VISITING BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Here is an amazingly big 
wonderland of rich wilderness 
that Progress is now ribboning 
with rails, and through whose 
virgin vales and hills locomo- 
tive pioneers are uttering the 


first shriek of Civilization. 


Vancouver, Canada’s 
Western metropolis and gate- 
way, isalready famousas North” 
America’s most rapidly grow- 


Bella Coola, 300 


miles north, is the latest and 


ing city. 


last of the terminal seaports, 
and the wild farm treasures of 
the great Naas River Valley 


opens another world of oppor- 










office force for that purpose. 


W. F. COLEMAN 


tunities. 


Canadian Manager SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


23 Imperial Block 































ELLA COOLA lies approximately mid- 
way between Vancouver and Prince 
Rupert and is the only natural, adequate 
ocean harbor of Central British Columbia. 
That is why itis the terminus of the shortest 
transcontinental railroad of America—The 


Pacific & Hudson Bay Railway. 
BELLA COOLA has a splendid ocean harbor, 70 


miles inland from the Pacific ocean at the 
head of Burke Channel, providing a perfect 
highway and ideal anchorage for the largest 
ocean vessels. 

BELLA COOLA is now beginning to prepare for 
the projected and surveyed Pacific &@ Hudson 
Bay Railway, of which Bella Coola will be 
the Pacific terminus and ocean port, and 
operating headquarters. 


BELLA COOLA, the last of the three great ter- 
minal ocean ports of Western Canada, will 
thus command directly the trade of fully 
40,000,000 acres of wheat lands in the Peace 
River Country and Central British Columbia, 
because the farmers will save in freighting 
cost on their ultimate grain crops from $5,000,- 
000 to $8,000,000 annually by shipping via 
Bella Coola rather than Prince Rupert or 
Vancouver. 





, aP wet of Bella ome poe 


Central Ocean Harbor City of Canada’s 700-mile Pacific Coast 

















Bella Coola is the last great seaport 
that can be developed in Western Canada, 
so this is really an extraordinary opportu- 
nity to share in the coming growth by se- 
curing an interest before railroad construc- 
tionis under way, until which time no more 
Bella Coola lots will be offered for sale. 

We have placed a small subdivision on 
the market to meet present demands for 
business and residence sites close to the 
wharves and depot site, selected out of 
large holdings. Write at once for full 
particulars. We have some late informa- 
tion of a most significant and convincing 
character, which we shall be glad to supply 
to anyone sufficiently interested to write 
to us for it. 


Port of Bella Coola, 


LIMITED 
617-618-619 Pacific Building 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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ATIONAL aug COMPANY 


Y LIMITED 


HASTINGS ST., VANCOUVER 

Vancouver, British Columbia, is no doubt making more rapid progress than any other City in Western 
Canada. Destroyed by fire twenty-six years ago, it has steadily grown until a population of 150,000 
people is now housed within its confines. The harbor is one of the best on the Pacific Coast and ideally 
located and protected for shipping. Many new harbor and dock schemes are being worked out to 
provide accommodation for the rapidly increasing traffic. 

Transcontinental railways are racing to get their trains into Vancouver over their own rails. The Cana- 
dian Northern and Great Northern Railways are spending immense sums in terminal facilities in the City. 
The Harriman lines are also making great preparations. The Canadian Pacific is spending $60,000,000 in 
double tracking its mountain line to better cope with the increased freight traffic from the Prairies which 
is bound to come with the opening of the Panama Canal. 

Can you not, then, realize the great possibilities there are in Vancouver and vicinity for the invest- 
ment of capital in large or small amounts? Business properties continue to steadily increase in value, 
giving the man who favors inside properties a splendid opportunity of making a high return on his money. 
Apartment houses in Vancouver are always well filled and yield handsomely as a revenue producer. 
We have many choice locations which we can strongly recommend. Our Directors are successful Western 
business men who have been in the West several years and are well qualified to pass on the proper pur- 
chase price of any property. 

For the smaller investor we can offer residential or suburban lots which can be purchased on easier 
terms but equally as gocd buying. In the residential districts building is going on at a surprising rate. 
In proportion to this growth the price of lots is advancing. South Vancouver alone now has a population 
of some 30,000 ) people. We have some lots (in good location) which can be purchased for as little as 

$30 cash and $10 monthly. 

You can readily under- 
stand whata desirable field is 
open here during this sub- Business 
stantial period of develop- I am interested in Vancouver and would like to make an investment in } Residenti: uf 

y, + ~ S 
scsaggial If Ut Nea interested property. I have $.... Su to invest. Kindly send particulars opp 
we would like very much purchase. 
to give you further partic- Nise 
ulars. We also offer guar- 








a ae Limited 


ancouver, 


from six to twelve per cent. STaTE 
Correspondence solicited. 


NATIONAL FINANCE COMPANY, Limited 
x VANCOUVER, CANADA 

Assets $2,484,081 Reserve $250,000 Paid-up Capital $643,000 

Real Estate, Guaranteed and other Investments References: Dun’s and Bradstreet’s 
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Parliament Buildings, Victoria, British Columbia 


150,000,000 Worth of New 
Railroads for British Columbia 


N a public address delivered October 21, 1912, Premier McBride declared that within 
I the coming five years upwards of $150,000,000 would be expended on railroad con- 
struction throughout British Columbia. These tremendous railroad construction 
projects are opening up some vast tracts of rich lands heretofore inaccessible to cultivation. 





River Valley plateaus and the luxurious wilderness of the Naas River Valley, and 
other undeveloped sections of British Columbia. 

I have given opportune and special attention to large tracts of acreage in these 
regions, and if you are interested in British Columbia at all I am confident that I can 
give you some particular information that will surprise and arouse you to action before 
it be too late to get new land from first hands. 


| T “River Vat of miles of new railway are to open all the rich recesses of the Fraser 


ICTORIA, capital of British Columbia, by many regarded as the most beautiful 

city in Canada, is today showing more evidences of rapid growth than any other 

Pacific Coast seaport. This city and surrounding country offers splendid oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment. Much of the new railway activity is tapping the 
treasures of Vancouver Island, tributary to Victoria. I am in an unusually favorable 
position to give you accurate information and advice in regard to Victoria, Vancouver 
Island and its possibilities. 


HAVE made arrangements to supply to Sunset readers who write to me some of the 

choicest and most valuable literature recently issued by the British Columbia Govern- 

ment. I will send this official descriptive matter free to anyone genuinely interested, 
and I invite full and free correspondence. 


ROBERT WILLIAM CLARK 


1112 Government Street 
Mahon Block P. O. Box 336 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Reference: Merchants Bank of Canada, Victoria, B. C. 
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Canadian Northern Railway 
Comes to Alberni 


UBSTANTIATING our previous assurances, the great Canadian 
Northern Railway system now has about 1,000 men at work extending 
its lines to its ultimate western ocean port at Alberni and the line is 
to be completed ready for operation within one year, thus immediately fol- 
lowing up the advantage gained by the Canadian Pacific Railway in estab- 
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From Vancouver Mustag Sin, lishing its extreme Western terminus on 

atober | 4, : 

LOC AL FIRM AWARDED Vancouver Island at Alberni and com- 
BIG RAILWAY CONTRACT pleting its island main line there several 
Murdoch «& Co., of this city, have been months ago. 

awarded the contract for the construction fs i ka 

of forty miles of the Canadian Northern At the same time the Canadian Pacific 

Railway new line from Cowichan Lake : 

to Alberni Canal, Vancouver Island, at Railway has placed orders for the con- 

a figure ee $1,500,000. The struction of more car ferries, each carry- 

same company has the contract for the ‘ ; : : : 

grading of the E. & N. extension to the ing fifteen loaded cars, with which its 
canal, a distance of twenty-seven miles. ; . 1 ‘ 

The contractors will employ nearly a heavy shipping will be handled from its 
thousand men in their new contract and . : 

state that white men only will be em- mainland terminus at Vancouver to the 

ployed. They also estimate that with Vancouver Island extension and the ulti- 

the procedure of this work the number : 

of men employed will be upwards of mate ocean harbor at Alberni, the head 

2,000. The contract stipulates that the . 

work must be completed within a year, of Alberni Canal. 

and the contractors are now removing 

some of the plant from Kamloops, where Although we own several hundred acres 

they have other work for the same com- 4 i . ° 

pany, to Vancouver Island. of the choicest properties in and imme- 


diately adjoining Alberni, both city lots and suburban garden acreage, we have 
decided to continue for a short time longer offering these properties at the 
opening prices established when our first announcement appeared in the 
October issue of SUNSET. 


HAT these immense actual operations the head of Alberni Canal at Alberni. 
T will immediately force up all the prop- These are urgent recent reasons why we 

erty values of Alberni is inevitable, and now advise our clients, and all others at all 
in fact this is already a prevailing condition interested in investments on the British 
in the Alberni district. Next will come the Columbia coast, to act quickly in order to 
building of the great railroad bridge across take advantage of the first rise in values. 
Seymour Narrows, bringing all the trans- Send us your name and address at once so 
continental railway systems of the mainland that we may send you authentic booklets, 
to the superior and more economical harbor maps and special information, all of which 
situations of Vancouver Island, the best, is offered free to those who specially request 
most adequate and most central of which is __ it at this time. 


STEWART M. READ & CO. 


SUITE 44 CANADA LIFE BUILDING VANCOUVER, CANADA 
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a city in which a great future is so plainly written in the present,” said 








property 


Any foreigner can own property in British 
and the foreign property owner’s interests 
condition for the 
owner in British Columbia is the low rate of taxation. 


are secured and protected under the Provincial laws 


as fully and perfectly as are those of citizens. 


Under the laws of the Province of British Columbia 
favorable 


the rights of aliens and non-residents are carefully 
Another 

The Province (the state) owns the natural resources, 

instead of the national government, and the proceeds 

of the sale and leasing of land provide abundant funds 

for school, road and other public expenditures usually 

elsewhere provided by general taxation. 


GOVERNMENT PROTECTS INVESTORS 


protected. 
Columbia, 

















metropolis, Vancouver, 


in extending their lines in British Columbia, and 
all of them are focused upon Vancouver, the New 
York of Western Canada..... 

The farmers of the Prairie Provinces back of Van- 
couver will get $50,000,000 more for their crops this year 
than they did last year, and much of this surplus wealth 
will be invested in Vancouver real estate, whose value is 
sure to be enormously increased by the Panama Canal. 

“In 1914, when the Panama Canal is completed, Van- 
couver will be the funnel through which the exports and 
imports of Western Canada and the Missouri Valley must 
inevitably flow to and from the markets of the world.” 

The man who buys at a fair price now any property 
situated in the pathway of Vancouver’s present and 
logical future growth is bound to win the greatest per- 
centage of profit when the trade of half the Canadian 
part of the continent is compelled by the economic pre- 
dominance of the Panama Canal route to seek the advan- 


tage of the Pacific port. 
S @ F e M UN 


353 PENDER ST. WEST, Corner of Homer St. 


R ivexes DS spent more than $50,000,000 this year 








| 
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DOOR OF CANADA 
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Lord Northcliffe, beholding the living original of this pic 
British Columbia. 


Hcssiy GROVE ADDITION is _ beautiful, 





ture of Canada’s Western 








rapidly developing residence property lying on 

the fine plateau on the south shore of Burrard 
inlet in the immediate territory in which the city is now 
most rapidly growing and where it must continue to 
expand. HASTINGS GROVE ADDITION streets are 
graded, new sidewalks have been laid and many new 
homes are springing up. 

The lots are 33 x 120 feet in size, running back to 20- 
foot lanes. The land is good garden soil, no rocks nor 
gullies. Home owners here reach the business center of 
the city in thirty-five minutes. The property is but two ; 
blocks from the eastern extension of Hastings street, 
Vancouver’s principal business thoroughfare. 

Nothing equal to these values can be found in Van- 
couver within forty minutes’ ride from the business } 
center: Prices, $325 per lot. Terms: $10 cash and $10 
a month, balance in two years; or $40 cash, balance in 
6, 12, 18 and 24 months; or $90 cash, balance in one and 
two years, interest 7 per cent., payable half-yearly. I 
refer by permission to the Union Bank of Canada, 
Vancouver. 


SON, Owner Pa 


VANCOUVER, GANADA 
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SHRUB Our stock includes a magnificent assortment 
of shrubs for almost every ornamental pur- 
pose—including Altheas, Elders, Ligustrum, Lilac, etc. 
PALMS No plants are more decorative for 
indoors or out. We carry a large 
stock, in boxes and tubs, which have been taken from 
We the open ground, and are well established. 


Everything EVERGREENS We take 


particular 
Grows pride in the extent and variety of our stock 


ip iN of evergreen trees and shrubs—Acacias, 


FRUIT AND oO RN A M ENTA L Cypress, Deodara, California Redwood, 


. . etc., etc. : 
It makes no difference what you may want to plant—either i, ROSES Hardy, field- 


fruit or ornamental—we can supply you, and with absolutely grown. Fine, 
best quality stock, carefully dug and packed in Al shape— vigorous roots and heavy tops. 
and guaranteed true to name. ‘This is a very important point All the best and most wanted 
as it usually takes several years to learn the results of your varieties. 


Jabors. Ask us for prices on apples, apricots, almonds, olives, Write for 1912-1913 Annual 
plums, pears, peaches, lemons, oranges, pomelos, or anything Mlustrated Price Catalogue—Free 


else that you may be figuring on planting. Our new 1912-1913 Catalogue is just off the press 


" bs and will be sent free upon request to any address. 
Burbank’s Newest Fruits : 
Weare the authorized introducers of Luther Burbank’s newest PAID UP CAPITAL $200.000% 


creations in fruits, berries, etc. Write for further details or ANCHER. 
send 25c for our book * ‘New Products of the Trees’’—beauti- 
fully illustrated in colors. =e REEK. 

‘ . ° ” 


‘ 
“California Horticulture 
—the fruit growers’ guide, is a veritable compendium of information for 
every planter. Describes 2000 varieties of treesand plants. 120pages. Fully 
illustrated. Gives valuable data on planning, planting, pruning, etc. Price 
25c postpaid. Write for it today, GEO.C.ROEDING:PRES, OMGR 
Box 28, Fresno, California 

















n all the World no Waters like these 


Wilbur Hot Sulphur Springs If You Want Land In California 


COLUSA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 





\ ated ¢ dicate 
Hot Mud Baths naturally heated and medicated a 
Hot and Cold Sulphur Baths 
Cure Rheumatism, Malaria, Stomach, Liver and Kidney Troubles Have best properties in State. 
Terms: $12.00 and $14.00 per week, ir sadcicaeeat gpa cae att die Free information given, 


ince J. W. Cuthbert, Wilbur Rectan Cal., via Williams, or 
Information Bureau S. P. Co., 884 Market St., San Francisco 


Free literature sent upon request. 
Santa Rosa Lots in San Francisco 
Sacramento Valley $400.. 10% down, $10 per 


San Joaquin Valley ) mo., no interest, no taxes 
( A I ei H O kK N I A All information guaranteed. 
And if you are looking for a home in California, do not 
fail to get a copy of our Realty Catalogue, mailed free CALIFORNIA LAND SALES COMPANY 
to any address. Contains valuable information and (Members Sant: so die ~ : 
] s Santa Rosa (¢ be arce 

extensive list of properties from all parts of the State. a ane hamber Commerce) 

415-16-17-18 Hearst Building San Francisco 


JOS. H. RUCKER & CO., 79-81-83 Post St., San Francisco 














igiticly meted IDEAL HOME FOR TOURISTS 
health resort 













FAMOUS 


LONG BEACH 
SANITARIUM 


In the region noted for its equable winter climate LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Very latest BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM methods of treatment used and given the same as at BATTLE CREEK 
SCIENTIFIC ELECTRICAL TREATMENTS of every description. Finest Electrical and Mechanical Swedish depart- 
ments in the west. Milk Diet, Rest Cure, Osteopathy. Modern in every detail. Graduate Nurses only employed. 
Competent corps of gentlemen and lady physicians and surgeons. Spacious grounds, wide verandas, sun parlor, every 
outdoor diversion. Excellent table. Long distance phone in every room. Rates including treatments and medical 
attention, $17.50 per week and up. Rooms with bath, $30.00 per week and up. Booklet free. W. RAY SIMPSON, Mgr. 
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-_/CHORD 


A TALE OF THE MIDDLE WEST 
IN THE EARLY “70s 





























We confess to having 
derived real enjoyment 
from a perusal of “The 
Minor Chord.” The story 
strikes us as having an 
air of simple reality about 
it which suggests on the 
part of the author either 
a close study of actual life 
or a faculty not unworthy 
of Defoe.—London Speaker. 


A story full of character 

which 

ought to ti ake its place as 

one of the remarkable 

productions in fiction of 

the season.—Aberdeen 
Free Press. 


Mr. Chapple’s story of the coura- 
geous struggle of the young singer 
against poverty, environment and 
the effects of an ill-starred marriage 
and her eventual triumph as an 
operatic star cannot fail to enlist 
the interest and sympathy of the 
reader. The author’s intimate 
acquaintance with the places and 
people of whom he writes is un- 
questioned, and his frank and de- 
tailed recital gives the book the 
virile strength of a biography en- 
veloped in a strong and wholesome 
literary setting. The domestic 
affections are entwined on a 
page with the sure and true touch 
of an artist. 


Price $1.25 Net 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


The 
Great 


tory 
of the 


Year 


The absolute frankness 
in dealing with the de- 
tails of a rural neighbor- 
hood and the poverty and 
a dis- 
trict, the kindly entertain- 
ment and especially the 


insolence in such 


bravest and grandest type 
of motherhood is almost 
equal to Miss Mary E, 
Wilkins.—Chicago Record 
Herald. 


There is a certain rug- 
gedness of faith in a worth 
of goodness and a simplic- 
ity of religion in the 
book that makes it a 
pleasant one.—Exchange. 











CHAPPLE 


NEW YORK 


PUBLISHING CO., 


BOSTON 


LIMITED 
CHICAGO 
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F, Hopkinson 
Smith’s 
New Novel 
The 
Arm-Chair 
At The Inn 


“The best he 
has yet written.” 


N.Y. Sun. 
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—_——d ys Christmas 
Tales and Verse 





Nobody ever caught, held, and imprisoned 
in print so successfully as Eugene Field, 
The Christmas Spirit. 

But Florence Storer has duplicated his 
feat of the pen, with one of the brush. 
These eight full-page color drawings—not 
to mention innumerable pen and ink sketches 
of which the Santa Claus above is one—form 
a perfect complement to the text. A beauti- 
ful Christmas present. 


$1.50 net; by mail $1.65. 




















Henry Van 
Dyke’s 


first large work of 
fiction in five years 


The 
Unknown 
Quantity 


A book of romance and 
some half told tales. 


$1.50 net; 
by mail $1.65. 




















$1.30 net; by mail $1.44. 


The Red Cross Girl 
By Richard Harding Davis 


You know the excellence of Mr. 
Davis’s stories when they represent the 
height of his great story-telling talent. 
These do. Illustrated. 


$1.25 net; by mail $1.35. 


Dickens’s Children 


Ten full-page color pictures by 
Jessie Willcox Smith 


$1.00 net; postpaid $1.08. 


Contains ten of the prettiest colored 
pictures ever seen of Dickens’s famous 
child characters. 





A Camera Crusade through 
the Holy Land 


This volume by Mr. Elmendorf, the well-known lec- 
turer and traveler, will be of intense interest to all who 
have traveled in Palestine or hope to travel there; to all 
students of sacred history and to those who are absorbed 
in Bible study. 


$3.00 net; postage extra. 


Oliver Herford 


A verse to go with the 
picture on the cover: 





Although a Fishwife in a sense, 
She does pot barter Fish for 


Pence. 
Fisher of Men, her Golden Nets MYTHOLOGICAL 
For foolish Sail ormen she sets 
All day she combs her hair and / 
ongs e 
For Dimpled Feet and Curling- |] 
tongs | 
All night she dreams in ocean |} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


caves 
Of Low tide Shoes and Marcel 











Waves 

And while the Fishwife, mak 
ing sales 

May s her wares upon her 





Z00 


75 cents net; postpaid 83 cents. 


Must wear her scales upon 
hersel’ 








scales, 
The Mermaid, wonderful to tell, 
Oi cmsigs 








| Charles Scribner’s Sons 1:3 rirru ave. New York | 
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Two Big Books Ideal For Christmas Giving 


“@8 This picture shows a copy of ‘Their Yesterdays” wrapped and 
tied (no string used) with special package band of ‘Christmas Greet- 
ings’’—no extra charge, 


Ask your bookseller to show you these 


Two Attractive Christmas Packages 
They can be mailed—they are not sealed 


This picture shows a copy of ‘The Winning of Barbara Worth” && 
wrapped and tied (no string used) with special package band of 
Greetings of the Season’’—no extra charge. 


First Printing One-Half Million Copies 


q Philadelphia North American— Best sellers run away and hide 
when the author of “The Shepherd of the Hills’? comes into the 
running. 


Harold Bell Wright’s 


New Story of the Love of a Man and a Woman 


THEIR YESTERDAYS 


q Tender with sentiment, pathos, realism. Honors the home, 
supremely glorifies the wife and mother—delightfully wholesome. 


Illustrations in Colors by F. Graham Cootes. Cloth, 12mo. $1.30 Net 


Bound uniform with ‘‘Barbara Worth’’ 


Harold Bell Wright’s Latest and Biggest Novel 


Second Printing 750th Thousand 
The Most Popular Book in the World 


THE WINNING ([chteenctee 
OF BARBARA WORTH 


A Present-Day Story of Reclamation and Love 


Illustrations made on the scenes of the story by F. Graham Cootes 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.30 Net 


Other Novels by Mr. Wright Uniform With Above 
That Printer of Udell’s, The Shepherd of the Hills, The Calling of Dan Matthews 


q FOR DESIRABLE GIVING BY PARTICULAR GIVERS—‘‘ Their Yesterdays”’ 
and ‘‘ The Winning of Barbara Worth’’ with extra Ooze Tan Calf Slip Cover that fits 
neatly over the regular cloth bound edition (easily removed) making an elegant pres- 
entation edition. Each $2.00 Net. 


Harold Bell Wright’s Th U d Ki 
Famous Allegory of Life e ncrowne Ing 
q The message Harold Bell Wright gave to the world in Moved form in ‘‘The Calling of Dan 
Matthews’’ and then again in A//egory in this story of ‘‘The Uncrowned King’’ is so vital to 
the race that it will have its influence on generations even beyond our own. 
lilustrations by John Rea Neill. 16mo. Cloth 50 Cents Net, Full Leather $1.00 Net 
BOOK CATALOG FREE Our mammoth catalog. size 84x54 inches, advertises books of all the publishers 
at big savings. Bibles. Pe stiodics als, etc. Write us for it today. Bargains on every 
page. Books on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine Bindings for your library. Every book carried in stock. 
Catalog sent postage prepaid, free on request. 





























The Book Supply Company 237.235 WettMonree Sect Chicago 


Established 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS, President 


Over Three Million Harold Bell Wright Books Have Been Sold. 
For Sale at All Bookstores Or by the Publishers—The Book Supply Company 
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Make coffee as it should be made—clear, 
appetizing, wholesome—free from the tan- 
nic acid of boiled coffee, but retaining all 
the delicate aroma and distinctive flavor of 
perfect coffee. Make coffee the electric 
way with the new popular priced 


ELECTRIC 


Coffee Po 


In it you can percolate any amount of coffee, from 
two to eight cups, equally well, simply by connecting 
the attaching plug to any electric socket. Enough 
coffee for the usual meal requires only a cent’s worth 
of electricity. 

This New Coffee Pot is easy to operate, easy to 
clean, handsome in design and finish, and of the same 
high quality as our urn types that cost twice as much. 

It is a beautiful, useful, moderately priced Christmas 
gift that will be appreciated by anyone. 

Get this G-E Coffee Pot from electric shops, stores 
carrying electrical goods or any lighting company. If 
you cannot find it readily, write us and our nearest 
dealer will supply you without delay. 


General Electric Company 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 
Principal Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Offices in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Spokane 
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SUNSET 


FOR 


JANUARY 


SAN FRANCISCO, METROPOLIS AND RESORT. N° body 


doubts the 
metropolitan supremacy on the Pacific Coast of the city by the Golden Gate. Most people have 
caught the vision of what the future is to bring to this already big city when the Pacific ocean 
shall have come into the fulfilment of Seward’s prophecy. It is writ large in the open books of 
fate that San Francisco is to assume steadily the importance of New York. But it is not writ so 
large in the public mind that this metropolitan city, with all the features of concentrated life which 
belong to a metropolis, has in addition to the elements of wealth and business and art, the elements 
of nature so lavishly bestowed as to attract equally homeseeker and pleasure seeker. The magic 
that attaches to the name “California” belongs to San Francisco in equal measure. If the world 
is not convinced of this it is only because San Francisco has been content to rest in the enjoyment 
of the title “The City Loved Round the World,” accepting the bounty of nature as a matter of 
course, absorbed in the building of a metropolis. Not only her right to metropolitan honors but 
her right to allure the world to the all-the-year out-of-door delights of her beaches and redwood 
forests and motor roads through park and open country are declared in this leading article and 
vouched for amply by color pictures. By John P. Young. 
BUNGALOW LIFE and the COST of LIVING IT wit? pictures and figures 
that make one eager to 
try both, if he has not already learned that it is the life worth living. By Charles F. Saunders. 
D PARADISE UNKNOWN, = A seriesof remarkable pictures by Arthur C. Pillsbury 
of certain wonders of Hawaii, practically unknown 
4 to the tourist, however familiar he may be with Diamond Head and Mauna Loa. These pictures 
show another Yosemite and another Colorado Canyon hidden away on the islands of the Pacific. 


“THE EXPOSITION THAT WILL BE READY.” series of ‘pic- 


tures showing the 
approved designs of some of the buildings for the Panama-Pacific Exposition and of the construc- 
tion which has already begun. 


MISSION SAN XAVIER. Agnes C. Laut, who has seen a good deal, says “the most 


beautiful thing I have seen in America. As fine as the 
Alhambra, inside and out.’”’ This is part of the enthusiasm which Miss Laut puts into her series, 
“Why Go Abroad ?”’ Only those who do not know the American Southwest can doubt the justice of it. 


JANUARY FICTION 
THE HAT RANCH. This is the title of the second instalment of Peter B. Kyne’s 


serial ““The Long Chance” which begins in this December 

number. The first instalment is a grim tragedy of the desert, where a seed is planted deep in 

blood and gold to sprout into a sturdy love-story. Now enter the lovers! 

QUAN QUOCK MING. Reappearance of Grant Carpenter’s fascinating Oriental 
rascal, the Fortune teller of San Francisco’s Chinatown, who 

proves himself a domestic despot with something of the vicarious murder that goes with despotism. 


THE MINE ROBBERS, A brisk bit of western action with a surprise for both 


robbers and reader. By Edmund Mitchell, author of the 
































popular “Captain of His Soul.” 
MADELEINE A heart interest story of simple folk. By Mabel Thurston, who wrote 


that immortal Fourth-of-July story “Dad.” 


STARTING A HAPPY NEW YEAR MOST HAPPILY! 
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W; ere approaching 
the day of all days, 
the day of the Yule log and 
plum pudding, the day when _ 
all the world gives presents, and /' 


the Christmas goose hangs high. 










re a word about Christmas giving. 
There is scarcely a Christmas 
thought that does not find expression 
in Gorham Silver. The crowded cases 
in leading jewelers’ shops everywhere 
are glowing witnesses to this fact. 














ee 
. 
ES 
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Bet a is essentially the silver of - 
An Christmas. It embodies the sym- 
bolism of the great feast. It makes a very a 
high appeal. The Gorham trade-mark =S3f 

stands for three generations eYo “yy 


of notable achievement. a. 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH- THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 
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The sap, the gum, the leaf and 
even the odor of the long-leaf 
pine act as a tonic. 
Its health-giving essence— 
pine-tar—is embodied in 


Packer’s Tar Soap. | 


Systematic shampooing with 
_ this pine-laden soap is a most 
| effective way to keep your hair 
_ and scalp healthy and vigorous. 


Packers 
| ‘Tar Soap 


(PURE AS THE PINES) 

























To help you get the full benefit from 
the use of Packer’s Tar Soap, we have 

. 66ers . ‘ 
printed a manual, “The Hair and Scalp 
—Their Modern Care and Treatment.’’ 
Sent postpaid on request. 





For 10c we will send you 
postpaid a sample half-cake. 
THE PACKER MFG. CO., 
Suite 85 N 81 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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ere are Noted Vanovs Nigniticant facts 
Kelating to the Progress and General Advancement of all the West 




























Designed in the style of the Italian Renaissance, the Hotel Oakland is a message in marble, granite and brick 
telling observers of today and tomorrow a story of civie loyalty 





Oakland: The City of Flowers and Sunshine 


By D. H. BRADLEY 


HERE are certain vistas in this none-too-big 

world which, for one individualizing quality 
or another, have won a place in the affections of 
man. Such, to run to extremes, are the sweep of 
Naples’ shore and man’s own handiwork, the 
silhouette of Manhattan today—and which of these 
two gives the keener impression, which has the 
higher appeal, is by no means beyond dispute. 
But these are of the guide-books, drawing as much 
if not more by the power of curiosity and didactic 
authority as by their inherent qualities. 

There is another order of views whose appeal is 
rather to men than to man. 

Your real connoisseur in the aspects of earth and 
water is apt to avoid the established points. If he 
is anything, he is a bit of a poet, with a poet’s aver- 
sion for the things the world is commanded to ad- 
mire. Withal, the connoisseur demands a certain 
relationship between the component parts of the 
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picture he is to cherish; hill and valley in these 


proportions, land and water preserving this or that 
balance, yet always with the freshness fatal to 
formula. 

This is taking rather a long way around to get to 
the east, or continental, shore of San Francisco bay, 
and once there it is only a minor phase of Oakland 
that one finds. But a satisfying combination of the 
scenic attributes is worth much praise, and the foot- 
hills of the Contra Costa range bulwarking Oakland 
on the east, beloved as they are by no small number, 
have been far from receiving all the celebration 
they merit. 

The hills are famous, the bay slope with its city 
is famous, and the bay with the Golden Gate oppo 
site no less, but the vista toward the west, under all 
its myriad aspects, is an entity worthy great words. 
Some views lose merit in the noon or the dusk, and 
those that can stand full moonlight are few. Here 
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wet”, 


Victor-Victrola IX, $50 


Mahogany or oak 


Victor-VictrolaOg XVI, $200 


Mahogany or & quartered oak 


Youcan search the whole world over and 


not find another gift that will bring so much 


pleasure to every member of the family. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly play any music you wish to hear and dem- 
onstrate to you the wonderful Victor-Victrola. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., iii N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone 53 adian Distributors, 
2, 
et 


New Victor Records are on sie at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
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Oakland combines to a remarkable degree the charm of a city of lovely homes with the activities 
) 





Pulse perpiexes tnose who 
ing the brown of 


m. Wear 


. aa : 
iter, the hills above the 





poet—and they have the magic 





power of turning almost any spectator into as muc h 


¢ 





ot a port 











They have a poet al r own, too. Joaquin 
Miller knows many corners of the earth, but he has 
perched his home, the hts, a thouSand feet above 
th ills across the water and with 

yard. It was at the Hights 
ote of Oakland 





steep below us 





Where great sea-shiy 


And the world wa 





the good sense to m 








he kind of hills—intimate but far from neghgible 
: ae i nl enadea Sor the rami 
nw to bulld homes an oads tor the rambler, 
] 4 + ny 1 y 1, 
eCSPec i! the ram NET in the OLor-cCar, yO Omes 
ind bo vards there are, taking condescension trom 
one east or west 


Those who hold that a road is good whether it 
leads anywhere or not are well in the minority. For 
land’s boulevards have desti ae 
sland’s boulevards have destinations 


} 
} 


SUNSET 


which would 





make It prolitable to traverse 
] 


even were they as bad as they are good. For one 


thing, the streets in the city proper—there are more 
than 500 miles of them, too—have been laid out 


and paved with a view to giving the public the 
Many that 
start as streets end as roads through some of the 
most beautiful portions of California. 

There is the Foot-hill boulevard, the fifteen-mile 


maximum of enjoyment from them. 


drive which cuts an eighty-foot swath through some 
of the state’s prettiest orchards and takes one almost 
to the old Mission San José, in the southern end of 
Alameda 


\ score of other bou 


county, founded by the Franciscans in 





evards are of scarcely 
less note. 

Pivoting here, one can tour from Shasta to Tia 
Juana and from Yosemite to the beaches on the 


opposite side of the state. But there are any num- 





ber of interesting things to be seen without making 
use of the wider range of travel. These are points 
repetitior 
If there is no auto at hand, 


and institutions, moreover, which bear 





to the th power. 


ake astreet car. Oakland brags of its car service. 


Lake Merritt, for instance, is one of the prettiest 
lakes any American city can boast of—a salt-water 
lake, floating yachts and power-boats and the shells 
of oarsmen from the University of California, a few 


minutes’ ride from the heart of the citv. Piedmont 
| with 


Park is another such poit 


] 


garden and its 





Ss Japanese tea 


rt collection. 


Of especially fine 


its of country, there are all sorts to find for oneself 


ny, like Trestle Glen and 





and mi 


; Leona He ights, 
which have already been found by the public. 
These are all marked by the richness of plant life 


which makes Oakland one big garden. Some 
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The Howard Watch 


HOWARD one of the caste-marks of 
the successful man. 

For the young man home from school, 
or just entering business, no more inspiring 


ET the family combine 
the usual small gifts 
into one big one for 

father’s Christmas. 

He has had a year of peculiar stress 
and anxiety—start him off with en- 
couragement and cheer for the brighter 
times that are right ahead. 

Women folks do not always under- 
stand the pleasure a man takes in own- 
ing a HOWARD. The fact that 
counts is, that its seventy years of 
service and association have made the 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD Watch. 
jeweler in your town and talk to him. 





gift could be selected—when one considers 
the distinguished Americans who have 
carried Howarp Watches—and the select 
company of successful men, the Howarp 
owners of today. 

A Howarpb Watch is always worth what 
you pay for it. 

The price of each watch is fixed at the 
factory and a printed ticket attached—from 
the 17-jewel (double roller) in a Crescent 
Extra or Boss Extra gold-tilled case at $40, 
to the 23-jewel at $150—and the Epwarp 
Howarpb model at $350. 


Find the HOWARD 


He is a good man to know. 


Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, ““ The Log of the HOWARD 

Watch,” giving the record of his own HOWARD in the U.S. Navy. Itis 

worth reading. Drop usa postcard, Dept. No. y, and we’llsend you a copy. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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population of 300,000 in its metropolitan district, 
and the building of a $500,000 convention hall and 
auditorium. It gives the key to commercial phe- 
nomena,as well: the 1600 trains inand out of Oakland 
terminals daily, the service of eleven steamship 
lines, the vast improvements for the twenty-seven 
miles of waterfront, the growing manufacturing 
importance. 

And another thing it explains, in combination 
with the other factors it has helped create, is the 





Hotel Oakland, representing an investment of 
$2,cc0,000. That investment is significant, not so 
much for its size—although the amount tells of big 
things—as for the fact that every cent of it was 
furnished by Oakland. Not one of the 200 stock- 
holders does not live in Oakland. 

The Hotel Oakland is the product of conditions. 
In a sense, it was not built, but grew—the keynote 
of the whole project was evolved in process of time 
and not, as with the ordinary hotel, selected in cold 
blood. It is this: the Hotel Oakland is to be a dis- 
tinctive feature in the social life of the city and its 
adjacent districts, to be operated with the clear 








I oO of the Claremont Country Club is 
a tloral bower understanding that it is to serve the community and 
its people as well as the visitor. This is the idea 
eresting bits of independent of this: that makes the Hotel Oakland a message in marble, 
Chinato for ex the Oakland Public — granite and brick, telling observers of today and 




















Museu But for art it is hard to get tomorrowa story of civic loyalty, of faith in the com- 
ym trees and flowers. The splendid homes munity, of a sense of obligation to better a good city. 
ire s gardens, a esid re, there The bigness of the idea in the minds of the pro- 
cig s to in California, _ jectors is in perfect keeping with the splendid edifice 

¢ ( s a sign tha h will grow. they have reared. 
Keep that in mind and separate the city’s name into When the story of the building of the Hotel Oak- 
its constituent parts. land is fully understood, one can feel the charm of 
Climate is no less important, of course. The atmosphere. The men who did the work, who 
seaso eans tell the story succinctly, and they invested money, and who more than all created the 
are: spring, 55 degrees; summer, 60; fall, 56; spirit of coperation, the sense of part ownership 
nter, 49. among the people of Oakland, are not given to 
Phat in part is wl akland is building $6,000,000 __ talking about things; the leading spirits are men who 
( vorth of homes and business struc- are accustomed to doing things. In building the 
tl every year. It also helps explain the con- Hotel Oakland they did something that is not only 
struction of a $1,250,000 city hall for a city with a great: it is a beautiful thing, and it tells its own story. 





Piedmont Park. All of Oakland’s parks are marked by a richness of plant life that makes the city 


one vast garden 
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With Palmolive her daly 
companion, @ EAT; rghit 
complexion z wiver inspire 
a hearty throb ot pride 77 
his two greatest words — 


“Moy Wile 114999990 


How Palmolive 
Conquers Hard Water 


Palmolive is able to do more than mere soap, because of two o7/s— 
Palm and Olive. These two oils are scientifically blended in Palmolive. 
This is why Palmolive is so different from any other soap. This is 
why it produces a full, creamy lather in hard water as well as soft. 

Women have ever wanted such a soap—one that could be used 
with equal effect in a// waters. 


Palmolive thoroughly cleanses, then nourishes. The oils do this. 
Famous historical beauties used olive and palm oils for their com- 





FREE Jar of 
Palmolive Cream 


Send us_a band from a 
cake of Palmolive Soap 
and we will send a sample 
jar of this beauty-bringing 
face cream. Use thiscream 
with Palmolive Soap and 
complexion improvement 
is at once noticeuble. 

Your druggist will heart- 
ily recommend Palmolive 
Cream. 














232) 






























plexions. Today these two beautifying oils are 
blended in a pure soap—Palmolive. 


Baby’s First Bath is in Olive Oil 


The first bath an infant gets is in olive oil—before water is al- 
lowed to touch the sensitive skin. 

Then Nurse and Doctor prescribe Palmolive for the child’s future 
bath. For they know Palmolive contains the needed olive oil. Since 
Palmolive is the best soap for the baby’s delicate body, you may be 
sure it is the best for yours. 

Unwrap acake of Palmolive. Observe the light 
green hue the oils giveit. There is no arti- 
ficial coloring in Palmolive. Note the 
inviting fragrance—the dainty Oriental 
odor—the suggestion of rare oils and 
spices. It’s pure enough to eat! 

Palmolive is rubbed right into the pores, 
feeding as well as cleansing, and leaving the 
skin soft and velvety. 

Palmolive costs Jess at 15c than many mere 
soaps at a lower price, for it remains firm and 
compact even when reduced to the thinnest 
wafer. Your entire family willwelcome Palmolive. 

Send two 2-cent stamps for sample and free Price 15c 
beoklet, ‘The Easy Way to Beauty.” 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, 486 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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made and is making as an industrial and comme 


ice. In fact, the characteristics that 





residence 
make it an ideal home place have been strengthened 
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as the city has grown larger, richer and busier. 





Che Hotel Oakland is perfectly equipped to 





stories above the roof. The demonstrate this idea that business, social, artistic and 


of a delicate civic activities can be carried on side by side without 





interference with each other. 





















il place for boating and aquatie contests, provides recreation for the public 
the year round 
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‘aR CLIP-CAP. 


This 
Quality 2 
Pen Appeals ~~“ 
To Everyone 7 = = 
— could serve the purpose “ (& = “ 


of Christmas giving more acceptably than s, 
Waterman’s Ideal. It is of the useful sort that ‘ . a 
is increasingly advocated. Gifts of this pen mean an oa 
end to inky fingers and scratchy penmanship, and a G59 
convenience that will facilitate a friend’s business or “ 
social writing for years to come. The exclusive success _ ares 
of the Waterman "patents and the care in making the ees v 
pens are known throughout the civilized world. There ere 
is a pen for every member of the family in large and 
small sizes, plain or handsomely mounted in gold 






































. ~ Safety Type 
or silver, and with pen points to fit every hand- Plat | 
writing; then there is a Safety type for women, and Purse Sin | 

j the Self-Filling Waterman’s Ideal. Pens are ex- —e | 
changeable after Christmas to suit the hand. Our Eitner Size Gold 
illustrated folder sent free, will assist you in selecting. $1.00 extre 

é Also in larger sizes 
j In attractive Christmas Boxes. ava 
Selt-Filling Your Local Dealer r Regular Trpe 
Pype - Sterling Silver 
will assist you in your selection g sn 
Ne No. 414 Fil. 
5 27.00 
Sales L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N. Y. FAN pra 
No. 128 F. £2.50 24 School St. Boston 115 So. Clark St., Chicago No. 12 $060 
i raz 7 Stockton St., San Francisco ~ “ i , 
+ aneont Silvan non 107 Notre Dame st. W ., Montreal Kingsway, London 6 Rue d'Hanovre, Paris |‘) i ieee cies | 
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Monterey county is rich in missions 


Junipero Serra’s favorite was San Carlos Borromeo (Carmel Mission), 


and he is buried there 


Monterey County 


Where the Wheel of Delight Ever Turns 


By Garton T. Etvis 


VEN HEDIN, in the guise of an explorer soberly 
recounting his experiences, a few years ago read 


the world an allegory which, but for its terseness, 





ily. It was no parable, 
this little 
If it was 


could have been called a hor 
however, for there was no fiction to it: 
lesson was put forth as an incidental fact. 
not fact, Hedin must take his place among the 
teachers as well as in the ranks of those who peer 
over the edge of the earth. 

It happened in a part of Thibet of which Fa-hien 
Hedin, up there behind the 
Himalayas, came upon two little nations of the kind 
that ipling 


possibly never heard. 


has given an occasional glimpse of. 


Their territories were side by side, their people were 


made all of a piece, and they looked to the same 


gods. Yet they were enemies. 

It was no blood feud, no rivalry for power, that 
broke thei peace. It was religion. 
One held that the only true manner for a prayer- 
The other insisted that 


ten million revolutions were futile if the wheel did 


wheel to run was forward. 


not ever turn backward. 
This adds to the gaiety of nations, for no self- 


respecting people can see themselves thus mocked— 
can, in such a mirror, find the mote in the critical 
trying to Jaugh it off. Although 


philosophers urge us to heed a god who can read 


eye—without 


prayers as well as hear them, western civilization 
will have none of this theological dispute as a serious 
matter. The polemics of the prayer-wheel remain 
a light curiosity. 
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It may not seem quite polite to draw a comparison 
between those far-off mountain sects and Americans 
of this year of grace. But the comparisen is apt. 

In California, as everybody knows, there is a 
peninsula called Monterey, forming an arm of a 
bay of the same name and holding what is to all 
intents and purposes one community, more or less 
On this 
peninsula and in the country about are persons of 
Some hold that such and such is 


arbitrarily separated into cities and towns. 


various opinions. 
the ideal place of all the world. Others say it is 
around the corner, looking this way, not that. 

But to the visitor to this stretch of the Pacific's 
shores, the men of differing minds can not but appear 
at least a trifle like the disputants of Thibet. 

What matter which way the wheel turns, as long 
as it does not stop? And here is a wheel which will 
not cease to turn till the crack of doom, for its motive 
power is the charm of the air, of salt water and the 
forested hills. 

The minor patriotism of the inhabitants of this 
pleasant land—and each householder is a patriot 
unto himself With familiarity 
one comes to love one coign of vantage more than 
Doubtless there are favorite paths and 
In the 
Monterey country there are permanent nuances as 


can be pardoned. 


another. 
especially beloved nooks even in Heaven. 


well as the changes of the moment which go so fat 
toward creating the charm of it all. But the first 
impression on the new-comer is of an entity, and he 


has no heart for weighing the minor points till he has 
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HE insistent charm of Nabisco 

Sugar Wafers places them first 
in the favor of young and old as the 
most fitting of all holiday dessert 
confections. 


Serve with creams or ices, with 
fruits or beverages. 


In ten cent tins; also in twenty- 
five cent tins. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS — Another dessert con- 


fection of pre-eminent goodness—chocolate covered, 
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_NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Monterey Count 


ta 





The city of Monterey follows the ¢ 


ula as a whole, as God made it 





yroved it for his own ends. 





us distraction, so 


anuold 1s re appea 
It iv be that first ‘ 1e “at vista from 








1eir woods, gave 





16003, when Sebastian Vizcaino 
no the blue bay From the 


* panorama takes in the crescent 


Monterey and 





great estate of the Hotel Del 


> cluster of newer settlements about 





de Carmel-by-the-Sea, the home 





iters; and ahead the Paci 
f Mon 


‘ninsula on the south. 


c, sweeping 








erey and the bay of Carmel 


hat the shore will be 


} 





rst choice 
the rocky line with its beaches beneath its promon- 


oulevards, and t 





distinctive 


tories, its famous 








rees, of which the unique cypress is the first seen. 
buildings, 


Perhaps the past, as it is written 





takes precedence. Well, there are buildings worth 


study here. It is not for no g that Monterey is 


Nistor) 





This was 








before that 





al as a state, and 








i *n California was Spanish. 
in California’—one can not walk the 
streets ten i Ss ithout findi the phrase 











tirst theater, the first brick house, the 

fi ime house, 1 custom house, the first 
convention hall, t l, the but why 
to compress the ial and political be- 








lings into a dry 





thing its own way: 





th are i s and build of today with 
strong claims to attention In Grove, for 
instance, there isthe Hopkins Seaside Laboratory, 


and a museum of California flora and fauna well 
worth while. When Pacitic Grove was founded, it 





‘urving line 
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of a bay marvelously blue 


was made the seat of the Chautauqua Assembly and 
so it has been eversince. Half a dozen other 


1] 


tant conferences and conventions are held here yearly. 


Most interesting of the buildings of today, not 


only in Monterey and Pacific Grove but t 





the region, are the homes. There is a bac} 


} 


here, there are conditions for the gardener, which 
hard task indeed to } 


make it a l build anything and 
not get something beautiful. 





These are the factors common to the smal 
bungalow tucked away in a hill nook and to the 
Hotel Del Monte, with its famous hundred and 
twenty-six acres of garden, park and forest. 

On these grounds there is practically everything 
that California will grow in the way of adornment. 
There are the extremes and all that is between them: 
there is a rose garden which is a classic in its way, 
and there is a collection of cacti that might be envied 
anywhere in the rainless regions. 

This luxuriance and variety of growing things 
is to a large extent accountable for the fame of the 
hotel in all affairs al fresco, from theatricals to polo. 

If the Franciscans looked ahead to neither drama 
nor sport, at least they recognized the possibilities 
in beauty of Monterey county. To miss it would be 
more remarkable: a region with a ditierence of only 
six degrees between the January mean and July’s 
calls attention to it, and here the mid-sun 





ner mean 
is fifty-eight degrees, and midwinter’s fifty-two. 

Certain it is that the region had an appeal for the 
missionaries of the century before last, for Junipero 
Serra took especial pride in the founding of a mis 
sion on the peninsula. 

But the county is even richer in missions: there 
are two besides this. In the interior of the county 
are the Mission San Antonio and Soledad Mission 
Two more lie barely beyond the county's borders 

California says the Franciscans knew where to 
settle to get the good things of life. 
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Madam—We 
| Have Made the 
| Mince Meat for Your Holiday Pies 


ft E have solved your Plum Pudding problem, too. Heinz 

Mince Meat and Plum Pudding are prepared to be the 
crowning delights of ‘‘extra effort’? dinners. 

Everybody knows our standard for everyday quality. You can imagine the 


result when holiday dinners are in mind. Good things brought from every corner 
of the earth and put together with greatest care. 


Heinz Mince Meat makes pies over which you smack your lips in memory 
the kind of pies that come up to holiday expectations. 


nen oe 
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But why wait for a holiday? 


Heinz 57 Varieties 


We use only big, juicy, four crown Valencia raisins from Spain, and 
plump Grecian currants that melt in your mouth; fresh, choice cuts of 
beef, and white kidney suet. Leghorn candied peels and citron. Pure 
spices that we grind ourselves. 





We spent years developing the sfecia/ flavor of Heinz Mince Meat—- 
blending the spices and the fruits to achieve the alluring sack and tang— 
found in no other mince meat on the market. Heinz Mince Meat is sold 
by good grocers in glass and tin containers and stone crocks. 


Heinz Plum Pudding 


is as good as our mince meat—clean-made from the same fine imported 
raisins and currants —candied fruits and peels. The crowning touch to the 
holiday meal. 














Other seasonable Heinz Foods and Delicacies are: Heinz Tomato Soup, Cran- 
berry Sauce, Preserves, Jellies, Preserved Sweet Pickles, East Indian Chutney, Euchred 
Figs, Apple Butter, etc., ete. 


H. J. Heinz Company 


Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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If ever land, air and the sea said “Enjoy life!” 


it is at sunny Santa Barbara 


Work and Play in Santa Barbara County 


By GARTON 


’ I SHE dilettante, derided and sniffed at, is much 
abused. He is no funnier than a fat man 


slipping on a banana peel—not 
tunate is fun he is looked or 








regard the tum 








There is a great 


he leaves himself no leg to stand on when 


those vital human affairs 


not wi 





uite ornamental, but with serious 





business of skill and muscle. 

That is why Santa Barbara was given a legitimate 
laugh when, in the early days of California’s fame 
as a region of play, sundry easterners galloped 
valiantly about a town lot, trying to rope a frightened 


calf rented by the hour. They wore chaparreras 
and used the trappings of the range; their saddles 


and bridles clanked and tinkled with much silver; 


doubtless some of the make-believe vaqueros, had 


ished the 


riatas, bought at the same shops patronized by real 





they the courage, would have embel 


cow-boys, with which they made their futile stir. 


A cosmopolitan pantheon smiled, Santa Barbara 
laughed, and even the calf, first fright gone, was 
entitled to a bovine snicker. But the amateur wild 
and woolly westerners did not laugh then. 

The gods are still smiling, in all likelihood, but 
not at the town-lot cow-boys of that other day. It 
is the latter who have the laugh, now. For their 


work—more work than _ play vas the genesis of 





Santa Barbara’s sports. In their gallivanting they 
were he Iping to found one side of Santa Barbara 

a side which has done not a little to make it a resort 
known, and loved, not only in America but up and 


down and around the globe. 
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To be sure, there had been sport at Santa Bar 
bara before. The Spanish soldiers who laid out 
the presidio in 1782, four years before the mission 
lil ely set at their games as soon 


DS 


was founded, very 
as they made themselves a home, and before their 


day the Indians must have found even work of 





filling the larder something of a holiday task in 


this land of fishing and hunting. For if ever land, 
air and the sea said “Enjoy life!” it is at Santa 
Jarbara. 

The calf-chasing stage was short-lived; within a 
short time Santa Barbara was not looking on 
amusedly at odd contests, but was showing America 
the possibilities of polo, of golf, and of other sports 
then still fads. 

One of the first golf courses laid out west of the 
Alleghanies was that made by the Santa Barbara 
Country Club in 1895, and the previous year polo 
was established as a part of Santa Barbara’s attrac 
tions. There are two polo fields now, and some 
noted players have been developed on them. The 
polo pony has supplanted the mustang. There ar 


two golf courses, too, and as for tennis-courts, 
would be hard to count them. 

Some American sports are unknown to Santa 
3arbara. Skiing is one, and tobogganing another. 
But all the rest are found here: noted roads for the 
motorist, a celebrated surf, the ideal Channel for 
the yachtsman, as tine a sweep of hill and flat as 
the hunter could ask for, and salt water and fresh 
holding a variety of fish to make the angler dance 
Indeed, the variety of salt-water fish is no greater 
anywhere else on the Pacifi: Coast, for the cold 


water fauna and the semi-tropic fauna meet at 
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PHILIP MORRIS & CO,., Ltd. 


NEW YORK MONTREAL LONDON CAIRO 
487-C St. Catharine St., East 22 New Bond Street 


402-C West Broadway 
NEW YORK 


December lst, 1912. 


Dear Sirs: 

We beg to remind you that, for the last 60 
years, one of the most appropriate and refined 
CHRISTMAS gifts, both here and abroad, has been a 
present of PHILIP MORRIS cigarettes—the oldest 
high-grade cigarettes in the world—which are 
made of the purest TURKISH tobaccos ONLY, in the 
following sizes: 


Plain or Price 
Cork Tipped per 100 Boxes of 
Cambridge (reg. size) $2.50 10-20-50-100 
Morisette (gold tip) 2.50 10 and 100 
Blues, 2 7/8 in. 3.00 10-50-100 
Ambassador, 3 1/2 in. 3.50 10 and 100 
Banquet, 5 1/2 in. 10.00 10 ($1.00 
for 10) 





If your dealer does not stock your particu- 
lar gwize, we will gladly forward your require- 
ments, carriage paid, direet from our factory, to 
any address you may desire, on receipt of your 
remittance. 


Thanking you for your patronage and wishing 
you the Compliments of the Season, we are, 


Yours very truly, 


PHILIP MORRIS & CO., LTD. 
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whose turn 


a southern 








with 









i a lower hill. is the 


to bluff and sandy beach. 


oralr 





r 
] 
| 


not an lary stretch of 








water, but one whose horizon holds the_ historic 
Channel islands and whose play of color is ever a 














‘hese loafing possibilities were recognized long 
ago. The old Arlington was the first tourist hote 
to be b in southern California, and the new 
Arlington is one of the handsomest. There is the 
Potter, too, witl y club and its own ranch, 


1 1ts count: 


ungalows, mansions 


} 





1 Snow 















and a 1 gardens \ h 
to the this wonderful, even 
climat around the mission, they 
each over every portion of the city, they lie along 
d Montecito and Miramar and in 
i and they cling to the hills. 
t limate is the flavor 





centuries 


a coast, 





in Santa Barbara 
to 








California big enough 
: , 


Islands. 


Rhox 














ie That slope 
tae sncetiiiises’ Gancips the 
1 possibill besides the 
scenic they call it, and 
it is mons. Other 
instance, they can 

1 the world. 






‘rn part of the county, which shares 
vantages with the southern portion, 


lands are measured by the hundred 


distri 





cts here given up to fruits and 
Bet- 


teravia has one of the great beet-sugar mills of 


> are bi 


beets and a dozen other good, paying crops. 
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Santa Barbara County 


of thousands of acres 


in the Santa Maria and Lompoc valleys and tribu 


California, fed by the product 


tary districts. 
There is another distinction to this region: 
Boston Would 


without beans? asks the Santa 


it puts 
be Boston 


Well, a 


} 
on the Boston 


map. 


3arbaran. 


good proportion of Boston’s beans are grown in 
this northern part of Santa Barbara county. Q. E. 
D. Of course, the small white of commerce is not 


romantic or poetic or even, in general, especially in- 
teresting till it comes to table piping hot, with 
brown bread. But it is iraportant, of itself and as 
the various possibilities this part of 
ly profit- 


an indication of 
California holds. 


hich 
nign 


Incidentally, it is 
able. 

Of more esthetic, 
are the seed farms of the Lompoc district. Lompoc 
is the only place in the country producing mustard 


and no less commercial, value, 


for the market, but it has a pride in its seed ranches, 


with their beds of many hues, that even uniqueness 


does not give the less picturesque business. Fancy 


the sweet peas of your garden—only better—growing 





in beds measured by the acre! It is a sight to take 


the mind off potatoes and onions, even if vou are 


in a region with a reputation in those products. 





The material assets are not only agricultural, but 





mineral as well. Santa Maria, with an output of 


799° 


the leading oil centers of California, ar 





o barrels of petroleum annually, is one of 
id there is 


more natural gas here than anywhere else in the 
state. They burn it up—millions of feet daily—to 
get rid of it, but in the last year several plants for 


5 


condensing it into gasoline have | 


been 


lled and 


instal 
the time is expected when all this gas will be canned 
and sold. 

There is oil, too, at Summerland, below Sant: 
Barbara, where the wells are in the ocean, and Lom 
poc is a shipper. But it is mainly Santa Maria’s 
fields which have given the county a high rank in 
the great oil-produ¢ ing state. 

Here we have, then, the making of opportunities 
They can be taken 


he 


for fun and work. separately, 


if you will. But the main thing—the uncommon 
factor, and the one that means the most 


It 


Jack indeed who would choose all work and no 


is that 


they can be taken together. would be a dull 


play in Santa Barbara county. 











An apricot orchard at Santa Maria, a district as famous for its petroleum wells as Lompoc district 


Is lor 
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its bean output 
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One you need feel no hesi- (a 
tancy in giving your most ()) 
exacting friend, the selec- (a 
tion of whose Christmas 

gift has been so difficult. (1) 
The“SWAN SAFETY”  (Q) 
makes Xmas shopping easy. () 









Cannot Leak, Blot or 
i") Soil the fingers. May be 

carried in vest pocket, 
(i Ladies’ hand bag or 
(\ purse without the least 
(a fear of Leaking. Writes 
(W\ instantly the pen touches 
(\ the paper. Always ready 
rn to write when needed. 


( Packed in appropriate boxes for Christmas gifts. 

The “SWAN SAFETY” can be purchased in Solid ()) 
(\ GoldorSterling Silverin a variety of designs. Also ()) 
(W in Chased Vulcanite with or without gold band. (a 
(\ (a 
(a Let us send you illustrated folder showing the various styles (a\ 
()) and sizes as well as prices. The “SWAN SAFETY” is sold by () 
i all Stationers and Jewelers. Prices $2.50, $3.50, $4.00 and up to $50.00. (i 
(\ (\ 
rn MABIE, TODD & CO. i 
(a 17 Maiden Lane, New York aaa 209 So. State St., Chicago (Y) 


(a LONDON TORONTO SYDNEY PARIS BRUSSELS MANCHESTER ()) 
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crop, but 





everything else grows there with equal luxuriance 


Riverside: A Happy County 


By BRUCE Ormsby BLIVEN 






a huge 


> and red 


' 
» Sky There 
sucalyptus 





Ing car ran along almost noiseless] | 

il Residen this is a Corona in, but they 
‘ ail allkke—taliked quietiv of the present and the 
f ¢ 
futu 





“They used t¢ 
here. Now they 
and the cash va 


of the Forty-nine 





leys of Riverside county and looked at the hi 
every Californian knows and loves the moun 
and calls them s) “‘and never knew tha 





Was pure water enough to make the parched soit 


under their feet a paradise—water waiting and 
ready just below the ground. Yes. si Talk 
about old King Midas and his Golden Touch! 





Water is the magic that turns thin gold in 
Riverside county, and it isn’t a cur 
blessing. 








The automobi e road and 
stopped before a cottas 





ack among the trees, 
its windows glow heerful li electric 





( 
light, of course: electricity is everywhere in Cali. 
1 thr 
on his horn, and presently a door opened in the 





fornia. The driver squawked three vicious squawks 


SUNSET Advertisement 


cottage, making a frame of 





light for the 
in. The driver voc iferated that Mr. 
Williams was wanted. “Willi 


figure of a n 











! This young 
fellow wants to talk to an orange rancher. Come on 
here!” 


Mr. Williams came |] 


ou 


isurely out, a short, strai 





quiet man, and with a little « 





culty was persuaded 


I 
to talk. Yes, he was an orange rancher. Been at it 


} } wolwea x * loys 7 ] a ‘ ; } 
about twelve years. Hadn { Naa any experience in 
the business when he started in. Bou rht a ten-acre 





place for $4000. Is holding thirty acres now—the 
t from the protits of the 


| 
extra twenty being bought 


ten. “What is your place worth, M1 Williams, 
would you say?” 

Mr. Williams wouldn't say, but the other Local 
“William 


place a couple of months ago: and he 





Resident would. refused sixty thousand 





dollars for 
owns some other property around here, too e€as\ 
ten thousand more.” 

Pressed for the truth, Mr. Williams reluctantly 
admitted that his original investment of $4000 had 
returned the amount specified. He talked more 
cheerfully on the subject of boys. 


Has two boys 
going to the University of California, sent there by 
the golden oranges from the ranch. Two more are 
going there as soon as they have wrestled through 
the course at Corona’s big white high school. 

“What are your sons going to do when they get 
out of college 2” 

There was a quiet twinkle in Mr. Williams’ eye. 
“Oranges. They haven’t been able to find anything 
better. It’s a pretty fine life, on the ranch” he added 
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HY Not Use The 
Best Skin Soap 


in the world to keep your skin clear, 
hands soft and white, scalp clean and 
free from dandruff, hair from falling 
out, and for all baby skin troubles? 
Such beyond all doubt 1s 


Cuticura Soap 


The difference in cost is trifling; 
the result in use often astonishing, 
especially when assisted by an occa- 
sional use of Cuticura Ointment. 


Besides, it satisfies in purity, delicacy and fra- 
grance the most discriminating. 

Sales greater than the world’s product of other 
skin soaps. Sold in all world centres. 

sa°You need not buy it until you try it. Liberal samples of 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment with 32-p. Skin Book free from near- 


est depot. Address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 91, Boston, London, Paris, 
Sydney, Calcutta, Bombay, Hong Kong, Tokio or Cape Town. 
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thoughtf and his so obvious that 
even the enthusiastic nt did not try to 
dd a comment 
Now the i thing about this true nar- 
itive—the »mber, is not that Williams 
ide seventy thousand dollars from four thousand 
vith twelve years’ work, but that he is a happy, a 
cont ted 1 Not every one who comes to 
Rive county can mal h money as 
s; but ar hild who will 
come to Riverside cou s contentment 


nty 


Happiness consists in k, and doing 





ity have found 





*n makin: 








t ONSIsts Ing thi Ss grow, OF in 
iking valuable minerals out of t ground and 
t het here tl ill be useful: or in herdi 
ting them where they will be useful; or in herding 
peaceful cattle across the sunny slopes of the tfoot- 








eople in ide county are continually 
( r things to chan »face of creation for man’s 
venefit; therefore Riverside is what we have called 
it—a happy c 


Inn, has 
not talk of it. It 


in Riverside, than 


“1 1 
Glenwood 








tot Miller ran his 
finge li gray hair (we were 
| Pat. Pe ee Ye, fee 

g of the it cloisters, with their 

ivy beams overhead, 1 hat marvelous organ 
ro ind admitted that t pleasure in 





most famous innkeeper in the world. 





Miller, however, does not need to talk about him 


‘lf. The Mission I 


vould be useless for its master or any one else to try 


VC 


is his autobiography, and it 








You wil! never know 
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Riverside County 





yu have seen it; 


what it i 





s il ye man 
d to write it all down would perish in 
attempt. We will not waste paper on an atte 





at suicide here, any more than we will describe 
view from Mount Rubidoux, where the lone and 
rugged cross stands consecrate to Father Serra of 


the missions. 

The cheerfulness of the people in Riverside is n 
thing 
Irrigation has revealed a wonderful fertility of the 





substantial 


mere optimism; it is based on 





soil which results in most amazing crops—the farmer 
who smiles has a bank-book in 
for his happy view of life. 


come first 


his pocket to account 


Oranges, of course, 
Riverside is the greatest orange shipping 
° - ° . ee 
center in the world, the fruit being large and beauti- 
ful, high 


sought. 


commanding prices and being eagerly 
thousands 


Alfalfa 


landscape 


Lemons are almost as important, 
to their culture. 
makes a vivid green checkerboard of 


of acres being devoted 


h 
t 


tne 
nine tons to the acre seven times a year under 
irrigation. 


In 


grows in Riverside 


fact, everything which grows anywhere 
all the d 


olives, apples eciduous 


fruits—grapes, walnuts, melons, and in the Coach- 
ella valley they are raising dates, some of which are 





worth a dollar a pound and grow a dred pounds 


1 
Grain and cattle and even | are 


he foot- 


to the tree. 
s of profitable enterprise among t 
] 


the subject 
Ils; poultry, turkeys and 


h 
| 


side; and the tremend 


ses thrive in Ri 
ostriches thrive in River- 


ous deposits of fine clay are 


prick, sewer and 


being worked to produce tire irri- 


gation pipe, and pottery. When you consider that 
all these opportunities exist in a series of valleys 
famous the world over for their natural beauty, and 
} 


under the sunshine of southern California’s mild and 


temperate climate, you cannot wonder that River- 
side has happy people. 

With it all, the county still needs men 
who will aid in building the things sl 
In spite of the thi 
spite of the solid culture and refinement of the city 
the beautiful 
America, there is plenty of room left, and plenty of 


settlers 
ie has already 


begun. ngs accomplished—in 





of Riverside, most community in 


opportunity to do pioneering. Some of the valleys 
of the county have only recently been reached by 
the railroads; and many places which must inevi 
tably soon be thickly populated are at present vacant 
land. 

The people already living in 


the county are 


neighborly—every city has a chamber of commerce 
organized to give full and careful information to 
any one willing to inquire, and there is printed 
literature for free distribution which gives the plain 
facts in a business-like way. Reading the informa 
tion which will be furnished on request (write to the 
Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, Riverside, 
California) will help a little; a visit to the ground 
(the city is only 58 miles from Los Angeles) will 
help more; and when you have passed a cycle of the 
seasons there you will understand our enthusiasm, 
and why we speak of it as “‘Riverside—A Happy 
County.” 
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you have limited office room, only compact, space-saving 
If you have limited offi ly t, sf g 
sections are possible for your Filing Department. 


In point of floor space and filing capacity we have 
by far the most economical Filing Sections made. 


l Correspondence Sections have 5 drawers instead of the usual 4— 
a gain of at least 25%. 











Invoice Sections have 6 drawers instead of the usual 5—a gain 


of at least 20%. 












They Other sections of our line (the most 
are of , Entire complete in the world) of similarly in- 
BV Quality Height creased capacity and in addition drawers 










Only have the greatest net filing Space. 
57% inches SEER , 

Steel is infinitely superior to 
wood for filing sections, 


Baker-Vawter Steel Files 
are efficient, moderately 
priced, a delight to operate, 
handsome in appearance and 
the most durable known. 


5 (Not 4) 
Correspondence 
‘A Drawers 


New Follower- ; 
24. Net Ask for new eatalogue. 
Filing Inches 





Baker-Vawter Ze 
Company 


4 Smooth ; 
é (Mfrs. of Loose Leaf Systems) 


Ay Running 
Noiseless HOLYOKE CHICAGO 
_ é Mechanism BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 
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San Bernardino County 
The Home of the Orange 


By R. B. WHEELER 





and lop olf 
































A glimpse of Italy in a San Bern 


made him 





>and 
re and 





as proven 





found. hant goes and easte 











ere SU ined and There is probably no other crop in southern 
un hs of water were — California h is so perennially beautiful 
S orange tree. Always a cool and restful green, i 
e planted more itself with waxen clusters in the blooming tin 


t with gol lin the dea 


variegates the 





d 
1 





Opportunity looms e 








ten years ago. Orange tring turer sinks a well; a mountain stream is developed, 
$1ooo an acre. Wiseacres shook their h or a shaft 1 in the solid rock, and water flows 
swore that the markets would be glu that the out to « vineyard tract into thousand- 
bottom would drop out. dollar « iti 


uch a transition is on today, in 





da. Ina few months this pleasant 
two and a half miles from a rail 
i 1e to Los Angt le S. I; 


history this spells opportunity—opportunity 








1 electri 





a thousandfold. 





“But,” you say, who read this tale of an ele 








phant, “I aman ith a family—a man along in 
years—no young blood to go cantering after western 
opportunity. This orange growing is not a game, 


it’s a science. 
*“A science,” there you have it. A. B. Miller of 


Fontana took the word out of your mouth. He took 





parture—a National Orange Show. They the idea out of his years of experience, and here in 
of it in about fiftec inutes, raised the the heart of the orange country he has placed a 


} 





score of the wealthiest men in Los Angeles behind 


11,000 acres of land. With all the science of horti- 








Orange Show was history, having crossed the stell 





culture and the practical experience of years he is 


gvior 





playing a great game. He is planting citrus fruit 
to your order—planting it in 5- to 20-acre lots, and 








taking care of it until the grove has matured and the 





returns are as sure as your salary. 
Now ° 


ifornia’s instead 


our elephant were a sure-enough tusker 








if 
among Ci of a make-believe curtain raiser, right down 
| 


50,000 and be totally ) I 
hill Boulevard Hotel. in Chino (pronounce it Cheeno) is the place he 








caravansaries as the Foo 

In Cucamonga four wineries crush out 35,000 would make his home, for that is where the county’s 
tons of grapes, and turn it into 3,600,000 gallons of forage crop of alfalfa is produced—8ooo acres of it 
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The Charm of Colonial Silverware 


The quaintness and simplicity of older times find expression in our 
“Old Colony” pattern. Added to these qualities is the finish that 
results from present-day skill and methods. The design possesses 
individuality in a marked degree without resorting to over-ornamenta- 
tion or sacrificing its purity of outline. Like all 


1847 ROGERS BROS. @) 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


itis made in the heaviest grade of silver plate, and is backed by the 
largest makers with an unqualified guarantee made possible by an 
actual test of 65 years, 


Most Popular For Gifts 


The unvarying quality and richness of design make 
1847 ROGERS BROS. silverware especially favored for 
gifts. Buy early while your dealer has a full line. 

Sold by leading dealers. Send for catalogue ‘‘Z-44,” 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co, 
New York Chicago San Francisco Hamilton, Canada 


The World's Largest Makers of Ster!ing Silver and Plate. 


OYSTER 
LADLE 
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un ir yon an average about 
one and a per acre six times a year. 

Sugar-beets also re a heavy crop in this open 
country of Chino, where a huge factory of the Amer- 
ican Beet Sugar Company consumes the whole 
40, tons produced by 300 







WT t 


ee ee ee ‘ 
Red MUS SiadllUas up Oo 






iis favorite Queen 





plain. 


l 
i L | 
The Romans sang of their City of Seven Hills, 


but to sing of Redlar id her thousand hills would 


re : 
necessitate a long é 








y Heights 600-acre garden is open to the 
all the year round. It is generally admitted 


} 1 . ‘ 
1 Sy nt views ol 








open valleys which it commar a beauty spot 


famous the world over. 


Now talk of charming cities. a remark- 








ably alluring little city in the county which has 
started out aggressively to « m everything and 
everybody in sight. Ontario is its name. You 


But 
vou should know it. It’s the home of the Electric 
Heating Company, which 


ices that gladden the housewife’s 





may have heard of it. Most everybody has. 


manufactures all the 
electric a 
heart. 


factories 


the home of a great many more 


the cheap power 





1ey learn abou 







and excellent transportation of this county. 
Mainly this town, with its sister hamlet Upland, 
O—the big, 


oranges with a capital 
kind that you 


( -d opulent orange—the 
hang on the top of the tree at Christmas time. 
““Now,”’ 


oranges and 


you say, “what about shipping all these 
What are the 


factory products? 


transportation facilities ? 





That’s just the chance I was looking for. San 
Bernardino county has one-fifth the entire trackage 


of the state. It is the big gateway to southern Cali- 
fornia for three transcontinental railways which loop 


themselves into every conceivable form of panhandle, 
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San Bernardino County 


! and order 
centers of production. 


Here also the Pacific Electric System is tyi 


ye It-line kite-shape, in 





loops of intercommunication, building to every ham- 
let and isolated valley. The center of all this is San 


Santa Fe 


Bernar Railroad has its 





ino, where the 
shops where 650 men work the year round. Sar 





Bernardino with its giant ant which, 
with Colton and Highlands, ices all the cars for the 
entire year’s crop. 

At Colton the The Ca 
Portland Cement Co. makes 3500 barrels of cement 
The Co.. the Globe 
Flour Mill, and a Poultry Food Co. a 





ifort i 





industries thrive. 
per day. Armour Fertilizer 
] maintain 
factories here. 

yhant es- 
Well, this 
Down near Redlands, in the 
he turned loose 
" 


ling out of the 





Every time a perfectly respectable 
capes he turns over a few apple stands. 
one is no exception. 
little cup-shaped valley of Yucaipa, 
a perfect avalanche, and they keep ro 
mouth of the valley—sound red apples, with the 
winter tang and an apple flavor—for it 

“ucaipa and that makes apples taste right. 
Yucaipa and that m les taste right 
The apples that are here are not a drop to the 


snows 1n 


apples that are coming, for 2500 acres are planted 
and gooo acres will soon be occupied by the settlers 
that are coming in. 

When Mr. Kipling wrote 


“He’s a-tearin’ up the ground, 
And a-clawin’ all around; 
For Gawd’s sake git the water, Gunga Din,” 


he wasn’t thinking about San Bernardino. I doubt 
if he even knew about it. But—when I saw San 
Bernardino, the elephant county, and saw that San 
Bernardino valley lashing the big beast into action— 
well, those lines of Mr. Kipling’s best express it. 
They tore up the ground; got the water, and now 
they need men—men with families to work for— 
men who will take the opportunities and make good. 














Nature’s mysterious imprint of an arrowhead in the mountain-side was believed by the Indians to be a 
sign by the Great Spirit, pointing the way to his healing springs 
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Do You Enjoy Perfect Comfort? 





OOPER’ 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Y Swing Nee Kut 
pope 





tis M’'f'r ‘d Under License 
» Kenosha, Wis. 


sed Crotch Union Sui 
issued to Cooper Underwear C 


EN who ec themselves 

the enviable sensation 

which springs from a 
sense of being well “‘under- 
clothed,” are surely undermin- 
ing the divine habit of. self- 
respect. Also, they are missing 
a lot of genuine comfort in 
their little journey through life. 
@ Cooper’s Spring-Needle 
Underwear is made in Benning- 
ton, Vermont, where in Seven- 
teen Hundred Seventy-seven 


Cooper Manufacturing Co., 


John Stark and his gallant Green 
Mountain Boys fought the Red- 
coats—and Molly Stark was like 
to be a widow. The fabric that 
enters into Spring-Needle 
Underwear is produced by 
special machines, patented, 
owned, operated and controlled 
by the Cooper Manufacturing 
Company. There are no other 
machines like them in the world 
—just as there is no underwear 
in the world to compare with 
Cooper’s Spring-Needle Knit. 


GOOPERS 


REG. U.S.PAT. OFF. 


BENNINGTON 
CLOSED-CROTCH UNION SUITS are the 


last word in men’s underwear. There are no 
open edges in the crotech—no uncomfortable 
folds and wrinkles to cause annoyance and 
secret qualms. Openings in back and front 
are independent of each other. For combined 
comfort, style and wear, Cooper's Spring- 
Needle Union Suits are in a class by them- 
There are also two-piece suits, made 
up ina variety of weights, colors, sizes and 
styles. 

The Union Suits range in price from $1.50 to $5.00 
a suit. Shirts and Drawers, $1.00 to $2.50 a gar- 
ment.@If you hanker after the recognized BEST in 
the way of superior underwear, investigate Cooper's 
pure-wool garments, at $3.00 to 55.00 a suit, 
according to weight. They are worth all of this 
and more. Your peace of mind and physical well- 
being are surely worth something to you in dollars 
and cents. Money invested in Cooper’s (Benning- 
ton) Spring-Needle Knit Underwear is money ex- 
pended wisely and judiciously. 

Most first-class dealers carry Cooper's, but if your dealer can 


not supply your subway needs, write for detailed infor- 
mation. 


Samples of fabric and Booklets will be forwarded on request. 
Be sure to ask for them. 


selves. 


Bennington, Vermont 


A. dui manaaiel President—Patentees and Owners of the “Spring-Needle” Machines 
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WALTHA 


in marvellous accuracy, 
The Premier 


utmost possible 
princely magnificence. 


When this watch is accompanied 


by the Kew Class A Certificate it | 


means that the Kew observatory of England 
(the most famous in all the world) has scien- 
tifically tested and tried this particular watch 
and guaranteed it as of maximum accuracy. 
Such a certificate means that the instrument 
is more than a fine watch: the stars in their 
courses are scarcely more regular. 


The Sterling Silver casquet de luxe is a fitting gift 
case for such an instrument. At the top may 


be engraved the owner’s name and the occasion | 


of the gift if desired. And it may be usedasa 
handsome ornament or jewel case. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 


Premier 
Maximus 


honored by authority, and dressed 
Maximus 
finest and most wonderful watch made at Waltham. 





WATCH 


with the Kew Class A Certificate 


in this casquet de luxe 
is a treasure which marks the zenith of splendid giving. 


It is the 
in 
its 18 carat gold case is the 
There can be no higher praise. 


in 


| The price complete is Four 


Hundred Dollars. 


It sometimes happens that an individual 
or a group desires to make a gift which 
shall express a vast regard or the deepest 
affection;—-and the world’s best is not 
too good. Here is the response. 
We think you would be interested to 
know more of this wonderful watch, and 
the unique Kew Observatory (it is an 
| extraordinary place). We will gladly 
send you without charge a booklet about 
Mention 





| the watch and the place, 
| * The Gift for a Prince.’’ 


Waltham, Mass. 
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_ HOSE things in your home that are to last a lifetime |: 
should be the best youcan buy. For the sake of your 
= children—for the tastes you are developing in them, for the 
= clean lives you are training them to live—you need the beauty 
<== == and perfect sanitation of “Standard” Bathroom Fixtures. 












Genuine ‘Standatd” fixtures for the Home quirements of those who demand “Statdattd” 
and for Schools, Office Buildings, Public quality at less expense. All “Standard” 
Institutions, etc., are identified by the fixtures, with care, will last a lifetime. | 
Green and Gold Label, with the exception And no fixture is genuine unless it bears | 
of one brand of baths bearing the Red and the guarantee label. In order to avoid 
Black Label, which, while of the first substitution of inferior fixtures, specify 
quality of manufacture, have a slightly “Standard” goods in writing (not verbally) | 
thinner enameling, and thus meet the re- and make sure that you get them. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg.Co. Dept. 51 PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York . 35 West 31st Street Nashville . 315 Tenth Avenue,So. London. . . 57-60 Holborn Viaduct 

Chicago . 9800S. Michigan Ave. NewOrleans,Baronne & St.JosephSts. Houston, Tex. . Preston and Smith Sts. 

Philadelphia. 1128 Walnut Street Montreal, Can. . 215 Coristine Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 

Toronto, Can. 59 RichmondSt.,E. Boston . . John Hancock Bldg. Merchants National Bank Building 

Pittsburgh . 106 Federal Street Louisville . 319-23 W. MainStreet Washington,D.C.. . Southern Bldg. 

St.Louis . 100.N. Fourth Street Cleveland . 648Huron Road.$.E. Toledo, Ohio . . 311-321 Erie Street 
Cincinnati . 633 Walnut Street Hamilton, Can., 20-28 JacksonSt.W. Fort Worth, Tex.. Front and Jones Sts. 


—— a _———— —— ——e 
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A LOOK AHEAD 
FOR THE YEAR 


TREWORLDSWoRK 


The World’s Work is an aggressive constructive magazine that has a 
quality and directness all its own. For 1913 it will be a 1,500 page encyclo- 
pedia of progress with more than 1,000 photographic illustrations, giving a 
graphic picture story of the life and events of the year. It is now running. 

Where Our Great Wastes are and How to End Them or practical ways 
to a new era in prosperity by cheaper farming, cheaper transportation, 
cheaper distribution of food products, by B. F. Yoakum, the great mover 
in Southwestern development. 

What the Woman of To-day is Doing—the larger housekeeping that has 
changed life for the better in Boston and Chicago and elsewhere, by Mabel 
Potter Daggett. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s Public Gifts—are they helpful? Walter H. Page will 
tell in his series of articles how the Rockefeller millions are spent to benefit 
humanity. 

Exploring Other Worlds—the latest revelations and revolutions of 
science; how the universe came to be; what is matter and what is life—the 
latest and boldest words of science and the new explorers by William Bayard 
Hale. 

The Dominant Farmer—personal careers of inspiring success in the 
Northwest—John Clay, the greatest cattle dealer; Ex-Governor Hoard and 
a new era in dairies; A. R. Rogers and the organized prosperity of the North 
Dakota farmers; the story of the barley that encompassed the earth; the 
miracle of 20,000 cooperators in the “Right Relationship League” by Frank 
Parker Stockbridge. 

At the Front in the Labor War from personal observations and inter- 
views with the leaders on both sides, by Samuel P. Orth. 

What I Am Trying to Do. This important series by the men and women 
who are doing worth while work is to be continued. 

The March of Events in every issue giving a synopsis of the events of 
the month of national and international importance. It is the modern 
encyclopedia of things worth knowing. To be in touch with current events 


you need THE WORLD’S WORK. iiss 
Subscription Price, $3.00 


Your Favorite Magazines at Low Prices 


Garden City New York 
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© SEE Da! DERE RPRSE SURE TP am 


A Columbia Grafonola 
will make this Christmas 3 Ag 
last all winter I, 


a3 Kees \ | Columbia “Eclipse” 
‘. (Quartered Oak) SOQ | 
S aa aK ) 20 | 










| GS ee 





Among the twenty-six models of 
Columbia Graphophones and Grafo- 
nolas between $17.50 and $250, the five 
instruments shown here are representa- 
tive. 

And every Columbia instrument will 
play for you—whenever you like or your 
friends suggest—all the music of all the 
world by all the world’s great artists, 
vocal and instrumental, h 

‘ 


TRADE MARK 

















/- P 
olumbia 
‘* Nonpareil ’ 


‘| 
hee | 





who have ever made @ 
disc records—without one 
exception. 

Columbia Records are 
Double-Disc Records, 
inter- A. 
change- canal ee 
able on At Mei A Vit 
any make Cie SO AU RIN I 
of disc Wa ee *} VV 
talking Hoe y 
machine. 












Columbia 








with record albums [Ep Mahogany 
$10 extra or | 
Quartered Oak | 
{ 





Columbia “Regent” 
Mahogany or Quartered Oak 




















N00 ; 

if VY: Columbia ‘“Favorite”’ 

A a SN ~ — ‘ Mahogany or Quartered Oak -a 
4 & F 


Box 223, Tribune Bldg., New York 


the one ide al gift iy . sais Phonograph Co., Gen'l 
j Dealers Everywhere 


forall the family |. 















lers in t 
I hine Art. Owners of the I 
Patents. Largest Manufactur 


for all the year around «2 
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sae : Golf and 
Descripts n Fenuis 


The Buying Power of $3, 00 


2 IS $34.50 IF YOU ACT NOW 


: The twenty-three volumes around these pages, valued at $1 50 each, tell, briefly 
= and accurately, the story of OUTING during the period of one year. 


It’s the one out-door magazine of America for you. 
Expertness is the keynote for 1912-13. 


Walter Camp on Athletics. 
Harold H. Hilton on Golf. 
Raymond D. Little on Tennis. 
Claude Grahame -W hite and 
! Augustus Post on Aviation. 
2 Vols. Fishing Samuel G. Camp on Fishing " 
so ania ana Belmore Browne and 
Paul J. Rainey on Big Game Shooting. 
Horace Kephart and 
Dillon Wallace on Wilderness Living. 
Edward C. Crossman, Charles Askins and 
Edward Cave on Rifles and Shotguns. 
These names are indicative of the real expertness in 
OUTING for next year. 
It'sthelogical magazine for every out-door man and woman. 
All newsstands 25 cents, $3.00 a year; 
2 In clubs with other magazines, $2.50. 
2 _ Won't you include OUTING when making up your list? —? Vols: Athletics 
For prices on all magazines address 
OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OUTING MAGAZINE yacnting, OU-FHVEG HANDBOOS 
0841445 WEST 30TH ST NEW YORK 122 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 


9 Tt”, Is, Tre 7Vv 





ols. Outdoor 


Fiction 








1 Vol. Dogs 1 Vol. Motoring 
and Motorboatit 


Living 
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Cheer-up 
news from 
the front! 


The jimmy-pipe army sends you 
greeting! It tells you of the joys 
ia of Prince Albert tobacco; how it has 

freed men from scorched tongues; how 

it has revolutionized pipe smoking and put 

the glorious old jimmy on the highest plane 
of popular favor it ever did know! 















Buy P. A. 
anywhere 
— back in 
the bushes, 
in the moun- 
tains, out on 
the plains as 
well as in any 
town you hit. 
Everybody 
knows it, sells 
it, smokes it. In 
the tidy 10c red 
tins; toppy 5c red 
bags and poun 
and half-pound 
humidors. 


ALBERT the national joy smoke 


punches new ideas of pipe happiness into your system because it’s sweet and fresh and 
delicious; no matter where, when or how you smoke it! Twice the pee can’t buy you 
or any other man such a smoke! And no other tobacco can be like P. A., because it’s made by a pat- 
ented process that sure enough does cut out the sting! You get next! 


Prince Albert has caused just a8 much of a revolution among cigarette smokers, too. It makes the 


bulliest cigarette you or any man ever did roll, bar none! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
please mention SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly 
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$36,000,000 for California Roads 


HE prediction of the California State Highway 
Commission that the counties of the state will 
spend $18,000,000 on roads in addition to the 
expended by the commission is 
most significant announcements made of 
western good roads matters. 
The commission supports its prediction with a 
recountal of highway activity which shows that 
from the Oregon line to Mexico counties are already 
at work or are planning important improvements. 
The commission pays its respects to four counties 
which have pioneered the movement—-Los Angeles 
county, which is just finishing a $3,500,000 road 
system; San Joaquin county, which spent $1,890,000; 
county, which voted $1,250,000, and 
county, investment has been 


$18,000,000 being 
one of the 


late in connection with 








San Diego 
Sacramento 
$825,000. 

Many big bond issues are now being advocated in 
several parts of California. 

Tulare county, in the San Joaquin valley, plans 
to spend $2,000,000, and Kern county, Tulare’s 
southern neighbor, is expected to vote favorably on 
a bond issue of from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
Fresno county enthusiasts are after $3,000,000. 


\ he se 


A $10,000,000 Cross-Continent Scheme 


The latest estimate of the number of motor-cars 
expected to cross the continent in 1915 puts the total 
at 100,000. That is no vague guess work, but the 
pronouncement of experts who have studied the 
situation carefully. Interest in the proposal to have 
a cross-continent highway ready by Exposition year 
is rapidly increasing, and at present there are no less 
than four proposals afoot. 

The latest plan outlined originated in Indianap- 
olis. The Coast-to-Coast Rock Highway Associa- 
tion contemplates the collection of $10,000,000 from 
auto manufacturers and dealers, in the form of a 
contribution of one-third of one per cent. on gross 
pts annually for three years. The assistance of 
three classes of member- 

being opened, 
one a $s class, the second calling for $100 contribu- 


tion, and the third for $1000 


recei 
car owners is also soug! it, 
ship in the move ment’s organization 


The plan was announced at a banquet in Indianap- 
olis by Carl Fisher, of the Presto-Lite Company 
and the Indianapolis Speedway. Three hundred 


thousand dollars was pledged on the spot. The 
suggestion has been warmly received, one big com- 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
o. A tenth of the total was 


days after the formal an- 


pany alone, the 
pany, pledging $300 
promised within 2 few 
nouncement. 

The construction of 2400 miles of stone highway, 
between New York and San Francisco, and the 
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In the vicinity of San Francisco bay, San Mateo 
county is considering the expenditure of $1,250,000, 
Santa Clara county is enthusiastic over an even 
bigger scheme, and a large is advocated 
Sonoma county. All of these plans are above the 
$1,000,000 mark, and there are several others of 
scarcely less importance. 

How many motorists will run from the Panama- 
California Exposition in San Diego to the Panama- 
Pacific at San Francisco, or vice versa, in 1915, is a 
matter of conjecture, but it is certain that they will 
find a system of roads with few equals in the world. 

The state highway system is rapidly taking con- 
crete form. More than 1500 miles of surveys have 
been made and within a short time 1200 additional 
miles will have been completed. There are under 
construction more than 115 miles of road. 

More than $600,000 has been saved the state by 
the railroads of California, which have given the 
Highway Commission traffic arrangements for the 
transportation of material. The $600,000 will go 
to the making of roads. 

When completed, the system will embrace ap- 
proximately 2700 miles of first-class highway. 


issue 


utilization of goo miles of roads already built, is 
embraced in the scheme. 

The Lincoln Memorial Highway proposed to be 
built by the nation and the states and counties 
through which it has received much con- 
sideration since the plan was recently made public. 

Further attention has been directed to the Ocean- 
to-Ocean Highway Association’s plan by the action 


passes, 


of the American Road Congress in Atlantic City in 
unanimously recommending that the route follow 


the old Santa Fe trail. New work has actually 
begun on this route, the first spadeful of earth being 
turned at Brawley. From Los Angeles to Banning, 
a hundred miles, the route is practically complete 
now. 

The National Old Trails Road Association has 
confined its work principally to the territory east of 
the Mississippi, and its western aims have tallied 
closely with those of the Ocean-to-Ocean Highway 
Association, which recently called a general con 
ference of its members to be held in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, November rith and re2th. 


Road to Parallel Canal 


The Panama Canal Commission has announced 
that a military road will be built between Colon and 
Panama, paralleling the canal. The road will be 
200 feet wide. 
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$1475 


Completely Equipped 


Model 71 T 

Complete Electric Lighting Timken Bearings Warner Speedometer 
Outfit,Generator and Stor- Center Control ’ 

age Battery Wheel Base 114 inches Mohair Top and Boot 
Self Starter Brewster Green Body, Clear Vision Wind 
45 Horsepower Ivory striped, nickel Shield 
Q. D. Demountable Rims plated. and dead 

and extra Rim black trimming Prestolite Tank 


q This car has the power of an $1,800 car; it has the strength 
of an $1,800 car; it has the size of an $1,800 car; it has 
the seating capacity of an $1,800 car; it has the wheel base of an 
$1,800 car; it has the chassis construction of an $1,800 car; it 
has the comfort of an $1,800 car; it has the finish of an $1,800 
car; it has the equipment of an $1,800 car. 


q All of which is made possible by an annual production of 
40,000 cars. 


Handsome catalogue on request. 


(Please Address Dept. 30) 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
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[Air regulating] 
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Section of | 
gasoline tank 


[Water 
separating 
screen 


a 


‘ | 
Drain cock | 





Device 





makes cold-weather starting easy 


The Hupmobile gasoline system— 
pictured above and explained in 
the text—shows many distinctive 
features of motoring convenience 
that are well worth your notice. 


Study especially the hot-air control 
and seif-priming device. 

By these you are enabled to start 
your motor in cold weather almost 
as easily as you do in summer. 


This device, together with the direct 
fuel feed; the gasoline cleansing screen; the 
emergency supply; go to make a system as 
complete as engineering skill can accomplish. 


We lay stress on it here because it 
is characteristic of the thoughtful and pains- 
taking skill in designing that is evident in 
every detail of Hupmobile construction. 


It is but one of many instances we 
can show you tojustify our belief that the Hup- 
mobile is, in its class, the best car in the world. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CO. , 1280 Milwaukee Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


Hupmobile “32” Touring Car, fully equipped, $975 
F.O.B. Detroit, including equipment of windshield, mo- 
hair top with envelope, Jiffy curtains, quick detachable 
rims, rear shock absorber, gas headlights, Prest-o-lite 
tank oillamps,tools and horn. Three speeds forward 
and reverse, sliding gears. Four cylinder motor, 3}-inch 
bore and 5}-inch stroke; wheelbase 106 inches; 32 x 3}-inch 
tires. Standard color black. Trimming black and nickel. 
“32” Roadster, fully equipped, $975 f.o.b. Detroit 
“32” Delivery, fully equipped, $950 f.o.b. Detroit 
“20” H. P. Runabout, fully equipped, $750 f.o.b. Detroit 


ee 


How the Automatic Primer Operates 


Gasoline motors need a 
heavy charge of gasoline 
to start them in cold 
weather. 


Generally this is ob- 
tained by flooding the car- 
buretor. Or, when still 
more gasoline is needed, 
by injecting it directly into 
the cylinders through the 
relief cocks. 


We have done away with 
both of these troublesome 
methods by supplying the 
Hupmobile carburetor 
with an automatic primer. 


The air supply to the carbu- 
retor is controlled by a shut- 
ter, operated by a handle con- 
veniently placed on the dash. 

By turning this handle the 
quantity and temperature of 
the air passing through the 
carburetor can be regulated, 

For starting in cold weather 
the air shutter is nearly closed 
and a mixture very “rich” in 


gasoline is drawn into the 
cylinders. 

This comes from the carbu- 
retor nozzle as a very fine 
spray, making it easier for the 
spark to explode than in the 
car of ordinary priming with 
liquid gasoline. 

All air passing into the car- 
buretor at starting is drawn 
through the hot air collector 
and heated by the exhaust 
pipe, sothat the engine gets 
under way almost as quickly 
and smoothly as under more 
favorable weather conditions. 


Another advantage of the 
Hupmobile gasoline supply is 
the location of the tank under 
the dash shrowg, so that gaso- 
line is positively fed to the 
carburetor by gravity, 
whether on the level or hill. 

On its way tothecarburetor, 
the gasoline passes through 
a screen so finethat the water 
and dirt are separated from it. 

Just below the screen is a 
valve, operated by the gaso- 
line outlet handle, which can 
be set to keep one gallon of 
gasoline in reserve for an 
emergency. 
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As Usual—One Year 


Ahead in Improvements 





cael oe. = “es a c ‘ 
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The Cradle Spring Frame ) 





C 
: Sndian Motocycle for 1913 


In addition to the “14 Important Improvements” of 1912, the 
Indian Motocycle for 1913 possesses 11 new features: 





The greatest motorcycle improvement of all time is the Cradle 
Spring Frame. Rear wheel fork is hinged at the forward end, and axle 
connected by stays to two 7-leaf steel springs extending straight back 
from the joint-cluster below the saddle. Rear wheel can now pass over 
imperfections of road surface without affecting the body of the machine. 
Rider’s seat retains its true level. No jar anywhere. The life of the 
machine is greatly increased. 


Among the 10 other new features are:—New style, single clinch rims; larger tires, wider 
mud guards front and rear with larger splashers; casing for upper stretch of transmis- 
sion chain and curve of sprocket; larger luggage carrier in rear, fitted to all models; 
foot rests, as well as pedals, fitted to regular 4 h.p. and 7 h.p. models; foot brake 
lever, fitted on left side, now operates Corbin band brake as well asthe pedal action; 
larger size multiple disc clutch now fitted to all models alike; improved Indian 
type saddle. All 1913 Indians will be chain driven and finished in Indian red only. 


Prices same as last year te ——_ re ace. F. O. B. Factory 


SEND FOR 1913 ADVANCE CATALOG 


THE HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


905 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
CHICAGO DENVER . SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA LONDON 
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The Odometer—the Premier 
Salesman for Goodyear Tires 


Note This— 


When men bought tires by guesswork, 
hardly more than one per cent of all tires 
sold were Goodyears. 

One of our rivals sold 30 times as many. 
Others sold 24 and 16 times as many, as 
shown by royalty figures. 


Then came the vogue of odometers. 
Motor car owners began to measure tire 
mileage. No-Rim-Cut tires then very 


quickly jumped to topmost place. 


And now— 


No-Rim-Cut tires by far outsell all others. 
In the past three years—with the general 
vogue of odometers—their sales have mul- 
tiplied twelve times. 

Goodyear tires are now used, probably, 
on 250,000 cars. Our average output ex- 
ceeds 100,000 tires monthly. 

And the demand is increasing, as it has 
for years, faster than we can build fac- 


tories. 


All because— 


Men now measure mileage. They know 
what tires do, and they buy by comparison. 

They buy, as we build, by the mileage 
test. We the 
many years, on our tire testing machines, 


have used odometer for 
to guide us in bettering tires. 

And this final verdict, concurred in now 
by a quarter-million users, is one which no 
man can dispute. 


You’ll find— 


That No-Rim-Cut tires never rim-cut, and 
that 23 per cent of all old-type tires do. 

That our 10 
average conditions, adds 25 per cent to the 


per cent oversize, under 
tire mileage. 

That these two savings alone, on the 
average, cut tire bills right in two. 

And that 
better solved here 


every tire problem has been 
than anyone else ever 
solved it. 


Put the tires to the test and see. 
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The Tread With a Bulldog Grip 


This tread— 


Is the last word in non-skid construction. 
It is the final result 
spent in solving this difficult problem. 


of three solid years 


It is an extra tread, 
vulcanized onto the regular. 
a double-thick tread. 

The blocks are deep-cut, 
thousands of miles. They 
road surface countless edges and angles. 


made of very tough 
rubber, Thus 
and last for 
present to the 


They grasp the road surface in every 
direction with a resistless grip. 


Each block— 


Widens out at the base, so the strain is 


1 part of the fabric. That’s why 


such tires are short-lived. 
Note 
non-skids is corrected in Goodyear treads. 


on only 


how every mistake ever made 


Go see them— 

You can see at a glance that No-Rim- 
Cut tires make rim-cutting out of the ques- 
You can see how our oversize gives 
You can see that this tread, 
excels every other 


tion. 
extra capacity. 
if you want a non-skid, 
device against skidding. 

Go to one of our branches, or to some 
dealer, and judge the facts for 
See why these tires jumped from 


Goodyear 
yourself, 
bottom place to the topmost place in tire- 





over 
fabric the same as 
with smooth - tread 
tires. That’s  im- 
mensely important. 


distributed the G 


Separated 
tions center the strain 


projec- 








No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


dom. 


The Goodyear Tire 
Book—based on 13 years 
of tire making—is filled 
with facts you should 
Ask us to mail it 


AKRON, OHIO 


know. 





to you. 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


(896) 
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Look for our label whenever you 


exchange your 


There are two causes—and only two 
—for seeming “short measure” of gas in 
a Prest-O-Lite Tank:— 

EITHER the pipe-lines to the lamps leak, 
and waste gas, 

OR the tank was not filled by us. 

We have a Branch Office and Service Station 
in every principal city which will gladly test your 
pipe-lines for leaks, free. So will any dealer, any- 
where. 


empty gas tank 


But we cannot be responsible for short 
measure or poor gas in a tank not filled by us. 
Our label is your protection. Look for it! 

Another thing:—when you exchange your 
empty tank, make sure you get a genuine Prest- 
O-Lite Tank in return for it. Anyone who slips 
on an imitation, while your back is turned, de- 
frauds you. 

The genuine Prest-O-Lite Tank, when 
empty, can be immediately exchanged for a full 
one, ANYWHERE AND ALWAYS. Imitations 


cannot. 


Prest-O-Lite for Motorcycles 


Prest-O-Lite is the ONLY practical light for motorcycles. 
Oil lamps are too weak, carbide lamps are but little better, and generators are too troublesome 


and unreliable. 


off like a gas jet. 


Prest-O-Lite floods the road far ahead with STEADY, brilliant light, turned on and 


Any experienced rider will tell you that Prest-O-Lite ready-to-use gas costs no more—usually 


costs less—than the carbide a generator consumes. 
The first cost of the tank itself is low, and, at that, is money invested, not spent. 


The genuine 


Prest-O-Lite Tank is always a READY CASH ASSET. 


See your dealer (motorcycle or automobile) or write us, regarding our 30-Day 


Trial Offer. 


We will gladly arrange for immediate exchange service for anyone, anywhere. 


The Prest-OQ-Lite Co., na""” 


Branch Offices and Service Stations in all principal cities 


from coast to coast. 


Exchange Agencies Everywhere. 
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ODY designs may change from time 

to time to meet the latest dictates of 

the fastidious buyer. Minor refinements 

bring increased luxury with every season. 

But the service of Marmon cars remains Tie MMarmen *¢32" 

constant year after year, daily giving proof 32-40 h. pu 120-inch wheel-bsse, elec- 
é : iric starting and ligh left hand 
of the value of Marmon design, materials a ee ee ee 
d . mings, with newest body types to meet 
and construction. every requirement and corresponding 


: ; equi pment—$2,850 to $4,100. 
Detailed Information on Request 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO. The Marmon Six 


(Established 1851) 48-80 h. p., 145-inch wheel base, elec- * 
> tric starting and lighting, left hand 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA drive, center control, nickel trim- 


mings, with body ty pes to meet every 
requirement and corresponding 


Sixty Years of Successful Manufacturing sqhibment—s,c00 10 $6,350. 
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NOHILL TOO STEEP 
NO SAND T00 DEEP 





“Majestic” —’ 


Electric starter “<7 a: 
and lights; full = : va 
elliptic springs; = 
10-inch upholstery 
utmost convenience 
and riding ease. } 


$1975 


**Olympic’’—four —$ 1 500 
**Sultanic’’— six — $2500 | }. 








Jackson Automobile Company 
1321 E. Main St. Jackson, Mich, 





























There’s but one best in 
anything in pliers 


It is U-TI-CA 


If you have a UTICA PLIER in the house it 
will save you many times its cost. No matter how 
careful you may be there are faucets and gas jets 
that will leak, screws to tighten or loosen, cord or 
wire to cut, shade rollers to adjust, tacks or nails 
to pull, or a thousand and one other little things 
that come up every day in the year. 





UTICA 
and easily without the aid of a mechanic, 


With a PLIER could fix them 
quickly 
Get a UTICA PLIER to-day at your hardware or 
e lectric al supply dealer’s. They are guaranteed 
absolutely s atl sfactory or your money back. 


Do not accept a substitute. There are no just 
TRADE ge MARK as g| good. ( ur Plie or Palm- 
UZETIZEAD ok 
Rec Par Ore post-card will bring it 

to you. 


UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CO. 


we se nd you a copy t 
UTICA, N. Y. 


you 
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“THE —— 


From the Painting by Charles Everett Johnson 


The Xmas Gift Most Prized 
by Man or Boy 


Among all the Christmas gifts for men or boys, a beautiful Bruns- 
wick Home Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Table is surest to “cap the 
climax.’ 

The name “Brunswick” on a billiard table is the symbol of per- 
fection. The prices and easy terms are very attractive. 

Every man has promised himself a billiard table 
Let that red letter day be this Christmas! 

Billiards is the ideal pastime for the home circle— 

A game that keeps the boys home nights and royally enter- 
a A veritable “Home Magnet.’ 

It (ole rs the physical exercise and mental relaxation that keeps 

men “‘in fighting trim. 


Brunswick Baby Grand Home 
Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Table 


World’s finest Home 
Billiard Table. Genuine 
Mahogany, Inlz aid De sign, 
handsome! ly finished. Ver- 
mont Slate Bed. y 
Monarch Cushions. Con- 
cealed drawer holds Playing Equipment, Scientific- 
ally constructed. Perfect playing qualities, 


Our Combination Dining-Billiard and 
Davenport-Billiard Tables 


are furnished in various styles, each se tving a double pur pose. 
in playing qualities to the “B: iby Grand” styles, 


“some day 





Equal 


Complete Playing Outfit Free tft includes cues, balls. 
ni siock: “rlewen wien? bridge, rack, markers, r ules 


OVER A YEAR TO PAY 


Purchaser has the option of paying all cash or in small payments 
extending over a year. 


Book “‘Billiards—The Home Magnet” Free 


Shows all styles of Brunswick Home Billiard Tables in actual 
colors. Moderate prices, easy te rms. Our sixty years of billiard 
table supremacy is your guarantee of quality. 


|THE BRUNSWICK - BALKE- COLLENDER CO. 


Dept. 13-K, 324-328 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Model 42 
— $3000 
Clear Vision F. O. B. 


Brougham Detroit 


Too Big to Come Down the Chimney! 


HE wonderful sleigh of Santa Claus that rides over all the world in 
a single night is not more fascinating than the charm of the modern 

Detroit Electric. Imagine the exclamations of surprise and delight from 
wife or daughter if this beautiful motor car were delivered at your home 
Christmas morning. 

What more exquisite expression of the Christmas spirit could you possibly offer? 

It will bring joy to a// the family from morning 'till night, from Christmas ‘till Christ- 
mas, year after year—a perennial pleasure. 


he real advances made in the development of the electric automobile are distinctly 
Detroit Electric ideas. Conspicuous among them are: 


The ‘‘Chainless’’ Shaft Drive—a real shaft drive; or warping; ‘‘Closed-in"™ fenders made of aluminum 
Horizontal controller lever, built into the side of the instead of leather; Piano-hinged hoods; doors open- 
car itself, out of the way; Clear Vision in a// direc- ing forward to prevent accidents and for conven- 
tions (note rear curved glass panels); all seats facing ience in reaching for door handles; Springs wit 
forward with front seats centra//y located, giving an elastic limit, exceeding 200, 000 pounds per 
well-balanced appearance whether occupied by one square inch; Four 2 sets) extra powerful brakes; 
or more persons; body panels, door panels and roof Adjustable brake pedals, and other equally impor- 
made of pure aluminum which retains a beautiful tant features. 


and permanent finish without danger of checking 

The vital unseen parts of an electric automobile are the very bulwark of your investment. 
Our new 1913 Detroit Electric catalog covers these points in detail. Sent upon request. 
Christmas deliveries cannot be made unless you order early. 


ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR CO. 
425 Clay Avenue Detroit, U. S. A. 
CALIFORNIA ELECTRIC GARAGE 


.os Angeles, Cal. 





_ ne ‘ Sn 





16 OT acs, 








atom Electric Garage : Pasadena, Cal. Fred J. Kitt Sacramento, Cal. 
United Electric Garage Co. : Oakland, Cal. Broadway Avitomnchibe Co, : eels. Wash. 
Detroit Electric Garage Co. : San Diego, Cal. Frank C. Riggs : : Portland, Ore. 
_ ance Automobile Co. ~ Francisco, Cal. Hoffmeister Bros. : : Vancouver, B. C. 
Kitt 3 : Stockton, Cal. Woods Motor Co. : : : Victoria, B. C. 
ny —— eena one 
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H Inthis department appear the announcements of Bankers, Brokers, Trust Companies, Insurance Companies 
and other Financial Institvtions. We endeavor to accept only the annavneements of responsible 
and reliable institvtions 








Opportunities for Conservative Investment on the Pacific Coast 


By GEORGI 


Buyers of high-grade investment bonds are in the 
nature of the case people of the most conservative type, 
to whom the conservation of an accumulated principal 
and the 
matters of greater importance than possibilities of 


receipt of an assured income therefrom are 


spec ulative profit. It is to be exper ted that people of 


should favor securities based on property 


This 


this type 
which comes under their personal observation. 
tendency of the bond investor to prefer securities ‘‘near 
home”’ exists not only in theory, but is one of the leading 
traits which in practical experience the dealer in bonds 
Thus it is that 
in the older and wealthier parts of the country and in 
a frugal population, local 


has come to expect among his clients. 


the sections inhabited by 
securities sell at higher prices, yielding thus a materially 
smaller return on the investment, than similar issues 
possessing equally good intrinsic value issued in sec- 
tions where the amount of local capital available for 
investment is more limited. Municipal bonds issued by 
many of the staid and wealthy New England towns and 
some of the frugal Dutch farming communities in 
Eastern Pennsylvania sell in the home markets today 
at close to a 33% 
city of New York, known throughout the world and 


with a value of property owned by the municipality in 


interest basis, whereas the imperial 


excess of the total bonded debt, has to pay an interest 
rate of approximately 44% for money borrowed. 

It is not strange, therefore, that on the Pacific Coast, 
where the development of the country is so rapid as to 
call for capital far in excess of that available locally, 
municipalities as well as quasi-public and industrial 
corporations should be compelled, in order to attract 
outside capital, to offer a larger return than that obtain- 
able on Eastern securities. 

The resources of the Pacific Coast are so great, and 
the profits to be obtained through the judicious invest- 
ment of capital are so liberal that municipalities as well 
as private corporations can well afford to pay interest 
rates in excess of ruling Eastern figures. The point which 
itis our purpose here to emphasize, however, is that the 
discriminating investor, by taking advantage of this con- 
dition, can obtain on the Pacific Coast an interest return 
from the investment of his money in excess of that 
obtainable from Eastern securities of similar character. 
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K. WrEEks of N. W. Hatsey & Co. 


Eastern buyers have in the past been rather slow 
in availing themselves of opportunities for the pur- 
chase of Pacific Coast bonds, by reason of vague doubts 
as to the stability of these securities—doubts based in 
part on the comparative newness of the country and in 
part on an apparent tendency of municipalities and 
individuals in the West to borrow and spend money 
with a lavish hand. It is well that our people should 
recognize this criticism which has been directed against 
them and that in setting forth to avail themselves of 
the golden opportunities presented by their Western 
land, they should temper their enthusiasm with pru- 
On the other hand, the Eastern investor cer- 
tainly requires education as to the enormous natural 
resources of the Pacific Coast, which form the sure 
foundation of wealth and I 


dence. 


credit. 
Eastern investors of Pacific Coast securities has been 
greatly encouraged during the last five years through 
the establishment on this Coast of branches of weil- 
known Eastern banking houses, engineering firms and 
organizations operating public utilities. It is quite 
natural that the reports and recommendations of con- 
cerns which have been known for years to conservative 


The purchase by 


investors throughout the East, should carry conviction 
than could possibly attach to the 
mendations of those whose experience and whose 
interests ‘are concentrated entirely in what 
to the average Eastern investor “the far-away Pacific 
Coast.” 

This movement looking to the introduction of Pacific 


greater recom- 


seems 


Coast securities in the Eastern markets, having now 
The Eastern 
investor who has placed his savings in Pacific Coast 


been well started, is bound to grow. 
securities at once gains the strongest possible incentive 
to come out and see 'for himself the basis for his se- 
curity. This usually means more investment and 
more publicity given Pacific Coast opportunities, which 
are so manifold and so great that a flow of outside capi- 
tal can be utilized for years to come in sound and con- 
servative financing, paying returns which will justify 
the most conservative Eastern investors in departing 
from the time-worn tradition of rejecting investments 
offered, for the sole reason that they seem “‘too far 
away from home.” 
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The Fundamental Test of 
an Investment 


Every careful investor is naturally anxious to select the one 
best form of security out of the almost innumerable types which await his consideration. 


The solution of this seemingly difficult problem can easily be reached 


by the application of one simple test— Js the commodity or service upon which the 
security is based absolutely necessary to purchasers and users at all times and under all conditions? 


For example, the securities of a jewelry company would not be a_ highly 
desirable investment, as jewelry has no market in periods of financial stringency. The 
earnings of a staple grocery company would be very little affected, as food is a daily neces- 
sity in bad times as well as in good. 


The best investments, therefore, are those which are founded on absolute 
necessities. Naturally, then, investments which are founded on the source of all wealth 
and the first necessities of existence—land and a roof over one’s head, for home o1 busi- 
ness—are the safest and best of all. 


5’2 to 6% First Mortgage Bonds 


We own and offer absolute, direct First 
Mortgage Bonds to net 5!2to6%. These attrac- 
tive investments are secured by direct, first liens 
on the most carefully selected, improved, income- 
earning Chicago real estate of the highest class. 
These investments are chosen with the utmost 
care. In nocase is the conservatively estimated 
value of the property less than double the total 
amount of the bond issue, while the income from 


to fifteen years and may be obtained in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500, $1,000 and $5,000. 


It is the proud record of this house that 
during the past thirty years, in which we have 
been engaged in handling this class of security ex- 
clusively, not one of our clients bas ever lost a sin- 
gle dollar, either of principal or interest, on any 
security purchased from us, 


An unusual degree of convertibility is 


the property is invariably at least three times the 
greatest annual interest charge, 


These bonds mature serially in from two 


assured through ourcustom of repurchasing secur- 
ities from our clients, when requested, at par and 
accrued interest, less a net handling charge of 14. 


The INVESTORS MAGAZINE, a semi-monthly publica- 
tion, together with literature of unusual value to every careful 
investor, will be mailed on request. 

A very choice list of carefully selected, specific issues has 
been prepared. Write for Circular No.1339, 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


MORTGAGE »”° BOND BAN KERS 


ESTABLISHED 1662 
STRAUS BUILDING 
CHICAGO 





ONE WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 
(87a) 
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California—Land of Oil Gushers 


Supply Co. 


were drilled with our outfits 


. MAIN OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Branches: San Francisco, Bakersfield, Maricopa, Moron, Shale, 
McKittrick, Coalinga, Santa Maria, Orcutt, Sisquoc, Brea 


Ajax Drilling Engine 


The California National 


Dealers in Oil Well Supplies, Ajax Drilling 

Engines, National Special Boilers, Diamond 

BX Casing, Upset End Rotary Drill Pipe 
75 per cent of all the oil gushers in California 
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“The Outlook” tells the facts about 
the security in simple, straightforward 
language—the tale of the most successful 
of the many successful investment com- 
panies in Los Angeles. 


These facts yo. are interested in if 
you desire the highest income consistent 
with safety. 


Send for “The Outlook” to 


’ 
, , 
—_x— 


637 So. Hill Street, Ground Floor 
Los Angeles 
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Comfort for Travelers 


Add increased pleasure and comfort while 
traveling by taking advantage of the 
conveniences of this Bank. 


Free Information Bureau.—Literature 
about Los Angeles and Southern Cali- 
fornia free upon request. 


| EGURITW tTrRcstT 
| = SAVINGS BAN K | 





‘fl Oldest and Largest in the Southwest 
Spring at Fifth 


| 
| SECURITY BUILDING 


| RQUITABLE BRANCH 


| Spring at First 
























OUR NEAREST AGENT 
FOR PART.CULARS 


Life Department 
Represented by 
KILGARIF & BEAVER, INc., General Agents 
Shreve Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
J. N. RUSSELL, Jr. 
Manager Home Office General Agency 
| Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





FIVE GOOD THINGS 


A CASH INCOME if you are disabled by accident. 
A CASH INCOME if you are disabled by sickness. 
A CASH INCOME if you become totally and permanently 


A CASH INCOME for yourself in old age. 
A CASH INCOME for your family in case of your death. 


ALL COVERED BY ONE POLICY 
OR, IF DESIRED, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH POLICIES 


THE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


disabled. 


ISSUED SEPARATELY 


Accident and Health Department 
Represented by 
F. A. STEARNS, Manager 
Shreve Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
THE McCUISTION COMPANY, General Agents 
Story Building 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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carry these endor 





BIG SPECIAL OFFER 
TO HOME Sapa 


This attractive 
7-room Bungalow fj 
can be built 
from our 





We have built over 2200 homes 


We will send either of our big bungalow books (new edition) for 

soc. State w hether you want Book “A” containing 70 homes costing 
2 and up—or Book “B” with 83 homes costing $1000 to $2250. 

Or send us 90c for both books postpa uid 

Each book has too pages, 200 photographic illustrations, exterior 
and interior views, elevations, floor plans, accurate costs, full 

descriptions, and valuable hints. 








Complete architect’s blue print plans only $5. 


Send 50c for One of These Big Books—or 
90c for Both—Postpaid. Write Today. 


Los Angeles Investment Co. 


333 S. HILL ST LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








FREE MAP 


of LOS ANGELES and Vicinity 


We will mail you absolutely free a thoroughly accurate map of 
the district around soa Angeles, California. You do not obligate 
yourself at all. e do this to get you acquainted with our 
City and onc ly ye we want you toknow about the oppor- 
tunity for the man with $1,500 or $2,000 at 


TEHACHAPI 


72 miles north of Los Angeles 


Where they grow Apples and Pears equal to, if not_ better 
than the best grown elsewhere. Tehacha ipi_ has the climate, 

water, soil, and altitude to successfully raise apples, pe ars and 
other crops. Los Ange les, only a few hours journey away, is the 
best market for Tehach: ipl apples and pears on the Pacific Coast. 
The purchaser of a five or ten acre tract at Tehachapi receives 
a contract covering Planting and Care of Orchard Until it 
is Producing. You can buy this land, with water developed 
and delivered in underground pipes on Very Reasonable Terms. 


WRITE TO-DAY 


Sharer Investment Company 
229 West Seventh Street Los Angeles, Calif. 


ONE CENT POSTAL WILL BRING 
MAP AND FULL INFORMATION 


















Mr. Investor and 
Mr. Homeseeker 


Los Angeles Estimated 1,000,000 
Population in 1920 
Building lots, 


$590.00; $20.00 cash, $10.00 per 
month. 


Do you realize what it means to buy lots right in 
the tread of the greater growth of the finest resi- 
dence section of Los Angeles?—at such prices and 
terms?—and without interest or taxes? Ideal 
hor sites and large profits for investors, 

W site today for full particulars, 











Main Office: 


VICTOR G. KLEINBERGER, 


332-333 H. W. Hellman 


F. H. Edwards, Subdividers 


Building, Los Angeles, California 














JANSS INVESTMENT C MPANY 
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“My, Money Returns Me 


feu 87 With 


(bsolute 
Security 
of Principal- 


Does . 
Yours ? 






1 Id Notes will retu 
ey tak bs hive ite. You are 
i by our pa n Capital and Surp! is of over 
isand Dollars, BUT 
Have Your Money Back If You Want It 
ateicy alent Way A clause in every 
nps d Note says that in case 
al returne d to you at any 
ba s th at will net 






















npany has alw ays 
b 








of 
G ld Notes rae diate on on ayy quest. 





is w your while to investigate—Send for free booklet today 
Pacinc Buys Cowen . 


‘1318- 1320 D Street 









SAN DIEGO 





CALIFORNIA 








Galena - Signal Oil Company 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 





Sole manufacturers of the celebrated GALENA COACH, ENGINE 
and CAR OILS and SIBLEY’S PERFECTION VALVE and SIGNAI 
OILS. 

GUARANTEE COST per thousand miles for from one to five years, 
when conditions warrant it. 

Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, which is an organization of 
skilled railway mechanics of wide and varied experience. Services of 
experts furnished free of charge to patrons interested in the economical 
use of oils. 


Chas. Miller, President 

















y 
and Subdivide 


California Land 


Because the Profits are substantial and their 
money is safely invested. 


Through “P.I.Co. Sixes” 


You Have the Same Opportunity 
With small monthly savings—P. I. Co. Profit Sharing Certifi- 
cates compound Six per cent per annum—and yield Additional 
Profits at maturity. 

Our Principal Sums of $100, $500, $1000—P. I. Co. Profit 
Sharing Coupon Notes pay Six per cent per annum by Coupon 
every six months—and Additional Profits at maturity. 


Put your savings Actively at work—Get Interest AND Profits. 
Write Today for Booklet, “‘P. |. Co. Sixes’ 


Provident Investment Co. 


617H South Hill Street, Los Angeles, California 
















For 36 years we have been paying our enstomers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation, Please ask for Loan List No, i1¥ 
Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors. 












Coming to California 


This Winter? 


Thousands of home-seekers and tourists will pour into 

the “Land of Sunshine” this winter. Are YOU com- 

ing? We want everybody coming West to have a copy 
of our 


FREE MAP Sit 

and Los Angeles 
This is the latest map issued, printed in three colors. 
Separate enlarged map of Los Angeles district, show- 
ing the new car lines, course of the great $23,000,000 


Los Angeles Aqueduct, etc. Write for a copy today, 
sent to any address absolutely free. 


LOS ANCELES TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK 


6th and Spring Streets, LOS ANGELES, California 











Cavle Address: ULCO 





A BC Code, 4th Edition 
Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 
Yestern Union Telegraph Code 
American Lumberman Telecode 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


REDWOOD AND PINE 


LUMBER 


RAILROAD TIES, TELEGRAPH POLES — | 
SHINGLES, SPLIT SHAKES, ETC. 


Office: 1014 Crocker Bldg. 
San Francisco, California 
Telephone Kearny 2260 
Sawmills 
Fort Bragg, Mendocino County 
California 
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Finding 
Financial 


Freedom 
By FRANKLIN O. KING 


Did You ever stay Awake all Night trying to 
Figure out a Plan which would Tree you from the 
Financial Fetters that seem to have You Tied— 
Hand and Foot? Half the World doesn’t Worry 
so much How the Other Half Lives, but Every 
Man should Try to Find How He and His Family 
can Live Half-way Like Human Beings. 

Thirteen Per Cent. of the People of the United 
States own Eighty-seven Per Cent. of the Wealth, 
while the Remaining Thirteen Per Cent. of Wealth 
is Doled out between the Eighty-seven Per Cent. 
of the People that are Left. Most 
of Us are nearly always “Left.” 
Now I haven’t Grouch 
against Society, but I should like 
to Mix a Few Loaves and Fishes 
with the Crumbs and Husks that 
fall from Dives’ Table. The 
fault, however, is Not Entirely 
withthe Rich Man—Itis largely 
Yoursand Mine. The Unequal 
Distribution of Wealth is Due 
almost entirely to the Unequal 
Distribution of Population. 
These are Fundamental Facts 
minus Frills and Fallacies. 

There are too many Good 
People Trying to Live in the 
Cities on a slender margin of 
Resources who Ought to Be 
Elsewhere in this Broad Land 
where Fertile Acres stretch Un- 
occupied under Gentle Breezes, 
and where All of the Best of 
Earth’s Products are to Be 
Found in Overflowing Abun- 
dance. A Pied Piper is Perpet- 
ually Pulling them from the 
Country to some Magical Metropolis, and There 
They Live and Swelter in City Tenements 
and Flats—Dreaming of the Days when ‘Three 
Square Meals” was a Habit and not a Hallucination. 
The City’s Lure has Led Them from the Country 
Fields that Fed Them. I didn’t Intend to Break 
into Poetry, but J Do Want You to Break Away from 


Poverty. 


any 


My Advice to You, therefore, is—Get a Home 
in Gulf Coast Texas. I would 


further say 
—Get a Home in Our Danbury Colony 
in the Rain Belt, where you can Grow 


Three Big Money-making Crops a Year, and Where 
Irrigation and Fertilization do not eat up the 
Profits Your Hands Create. 


We are Extending to our Cologists the kind of 
Co-operation that Co-operates—building 
Bridges, making: Roads, and Ditches, etc., and 
have Expended nearly Fifty Thousand Dollars the 





Two Texas Gulf Coast Products 


past Summer in such Improvements. More than 
Ten Thousand Acres have been 


past ten Months to Satistied 


Sold during the 
Purchasers, because 
ied 
beneath the Spot Light of Publicity, and Where 
Your Days of Prosperity Shall Be Long Upon the 
] 
i 


Land. 


we have a proposition that can Stand Unash 





We are selling Real Land and not San 


Get That—a Rich, Loamy, Black Soil, that 
You Couldn’t Wear Out in a Hundred 
Years. 


I believe you could save Twenty-five Cents a Day 
if You tried. I know you would Try if you Realized 
that our Growers of Figs, Strawberries and Early 


o to Ssooan Acre. 





Vegetables clear a net proiit of $30 
Men have Realized more than $1,000 an Acre grow- 
ing Oranges in our Country. Remember that our 
Early Vegetables get to Northern Markets in Mid- 
Winter and Early Spring, waen they command 
Top Prices. 

Track 
adjoining lands 
this Spring realized nearly $500 
from three-fourths of an acre of 
Strawberries. You could do 
as well if you only Tried, and 
on a Ten-Acre Tract Find 
Financial Freedom. 

The Biggest Price paid for 
a car of watermelons on the 
Houston Market this year was 
$140. The car was shipped by 
the Danbury Fruit and Truck 
Growers’ Association. 

We are situated within con- 
venient shipping distance of 
Three Good Railroads, and in 
addition to this have the in- 
estimable Advantages of Water 
Transportation through the 
Splendid Harbors of Galveston 
and that 
Freight Rates are Cut Practi- 
cally in Half. The Climate 
is Extremely Healthful and 
Superior to that of California 
or Florida—W inter or Summer 
—owing to the Constant Gulf Breeze. 

Our Contract Embodies Life and Accident In- 
surance, and should You Die, or become totally 
disabled, Your Family, or anyone else You name, 
will get the Farm without the payment of Another 
Penny. If You should be will 
Absolutely Refund your Money, as per the Terms 
of our Guarantee. 

Write for our Free Book, which contains nearly 
1oo Photographs of Growing Crops, etc. Fill out 
the Blank Space below with your Name and Ad- 
dress, plainly written and mail it to the Texas- 
Gulf Realty Company, 1307 Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago, Illinois, Read it Carefully, then use your 
own Good Judgment. 


One German 
Grower on 


Velasco, so 


our 


Dissatisfied, we 


Please send me your book, “Independence With 
Ten Acres.” 
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For Wife, Mother, Daughter 


Sister or Sweetheart 
There is no Christmas gift that will insure more 
appreciation than 


A Cawston Plime 


The Cawston Trade mark on the feather will tell her 
that it is the best you could buy. Cawston feathers are 
the standard of quality all over America—made only 
from sclected male bird stock—extra wide, heavy and 
lustrous. A written guarantee with every feather. 
Black, white or any solid color —subject to exchange if 
she is not satisfied. Cawston Christmas specials at $3.00, 


00, > 








S< 00 S10 
$5.00, $7.50, $10.00, 
and $50.00, Express pr 
day box. 


A Cawston. Fan 


A delightful gift for Milady—one she will prize and 
cherish. Always exceedingly fashionable. State what 
color you prefer. Prices $1.00, $2.00, $5.00, $7.50, 
10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00. 


A sensible yet unusual gift—and one that any woman 
would delight in receiving. Fashionable in summer as 
well as in winter. Made only from choicest ostrich 
feather stock by expert workmen, Will wear a lifetime, 
Choice of colors to match any gown, $10.00, $12.00, 
$15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $35.00, $50.00. 


A Cawston Muff 


The very last word in fashion. Combines beauty with 
warmth. Nothing could more pleasantly surprise her. 
$35.00, $35.00, $40.00—any color. 
S-nd your order direct to us at once with the card you 
wish to go with the gift—and the name and addriss of 
the party you wish it sent to. We will select carcfully, 
enclose your card with gift in sp cial holiday box, and 
send express prepaid anywhere. Be sure you state color 
wanted. Enclose check, draft, P. O. or express money 
order. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
For convenience of pitrons we now have mail order 
depots in New York City and Chicago. To save delay, 
order from the address nearest you. 

Beautiful new catalog sent anywhere free on request. 


15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $35.00 
epaid anywhere in special holi- 


H 


% 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 


P. O. Box 119 - South Pasadena, Cal. 
Dept. 119, 108 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill 
Dept. 119, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





BOX ORANGES 


Ideal Christmas Present 
Large fancy navel oranges 


Direct from Riverside, California. 
Sunkist Groves finest in the world. 
Shipped express prepaid to any 
express office in the United States. 


Souvenir Box (one dozen) - - $1.00 
Half Box (about six dozen) - - 3.75 
Full Box (about twelve dozen) - 5.75 


REMIT EXPRESS OR POST OFFICE MONEY ORDER 


SIERRA VISTA PACKING CO. 
RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


Reference: National Bank of Riverside 














Brook Company) | 


i Khrouse of Fertect Piarnonds™ 


437-439°441 BROADWAY 


Los Angeles 


Show more exclusive 
merchandise than all 
other jewelry houses in 
Los Angeles combined. 
A cordial welcome 
awaits you here. 
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EVNE‘S 


— and even the 
Charges Prepaid 
from California 
to Your Home 


Send today for what you want — give us 

the names and addresses of friends you 

wish to remember—wrap money order or 

money in your letter. 

10-Ib. Sack Extra Fancy Budded English 
Walnuts, $3.00 

10-lb. Sack Extra Fancy Soft Shell 
Almonds, $3.00 

4-quart Jars Finest Ripe Olives, $2.50 

Gift Boxes containing | dozen large, juicy 

ripened-on-the-tree California Oranges $1. 

Please remember — prices listed here in- 

clude all costs to you—we prepay charges 

to all express offices in the United States. 


Los Angeles 


Calif O/77/1a 





FOR CHRISTMAS 


A gift that will linger in the memory—make somebody 


happy and_be a compliment to your judgment. There 
is an exquisite pleasure—a thrill of ‘ecstasy—a certain 
charm in store for those who for the first time in their 
lives taste that luscious confection— 


TOWNSEND'S CALIFORNIA GLACE FRUITS 


California’s choicest apricots, peaches, plums, prunes, 
cherries, pears, figs, nectarines, pineapples, oranges 
and grape fruit—candied with pure sugar syrup, neatly 
packed in a wooden box with California Missions and 
Flowers, burned and hand-colored on_the cover—a 
dainty, tasty, toothsome, sugarie-sweet Christmas gift, 
all the more enticing as it comes from the Land of 
} Sunshine, Fruit and Flowers. 
Packed in 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 pound boxes 


Price, $1.00 a pound, expressage prepaid to any 
point in the U. S. or Canada 


THE EMPORIUM SAN FRANCISCO 























| SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


NE of the most marvelous stories ever recorded in the world’s history is that of 

Southern California. ‘Che transformation of vast Deserts into beautiful Grain 

fields and Profitable Fruit orchards, or into extensive Vineyards, as well as the 
wonderful—almost magical—growth of Cities and Towns, which would shame the 
“fable” story writer, are absolute facts. 

In a series of articles containing nearly 80,000 words, equal to a large book, the story of 
the past, present and future of this ““Land of Sunshine” will be told by FIFTEEN of California’s 
! MOST prominent men. Every author is an expert in his line and thoroughly competent to 
handle the subject assigned to him. 

Some of the subjects treated are, Ocean to Ocean Highway, Immigration, Stability, 
Electrical Systems, Industrial Efficiency, Financial Opportunities, Owens River Aqueduct, 
j Los Angeles Harbor, Pacific’s Greatest Distributing Point, Canal’s Effect on Real Estate, 
Military Stronghold, Shipping Possibilities, International Finance and Forecast for 1950. 

This information is not now in print. Its first appearance will be in the WEST COAST 
MAGAZINE, the leading magazine in Southern California. Send at once for a sample copy 
and a circular forecasting the coming year’s contents, and special Christmas club prices. 

15 cents per copy, $1.50 per year. Address, Dept. C. 


WEST COAST MAGAZINE, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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by tts brilliancy; grace and 
beauty, will add to the attract- 
ivenessiof your table. It is good 
enough for banquets. Low 


COPYRIGHT i911 GY Sn RR a 
| _ALH.HEISEY & CO. <> 


mae 


“Hand Book forWhe 
Hostess” will prove especially 
helpful to you at this season 
of the year. Write fora aa | 


A: H. Heisey & ce 


A 


Department New ark/ Ohio 
f — -- 
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No Finer Gift for 


ss One who Loves 
to Hunt 

















| This 
4 Outfit is just ' 
j §ithe thing that aims 
®levery hunter or (@ies 
outer will best appre- “4 
| ciate ofall things you Ga 

| could give him or her. ~ 


¢ 


eaaor 


GAME-GETTER, GUN 
and 
60 Outing Specialties 


have preven the best for years. 
The Game-Getter Gun 
is two guns in one—upper bar- 
rel (rifled) shoots .22, lower QF 
“J (smooth) shoots .44 shot or round Ye 
ball; lengths 12, 15 and 18 inches. 
Stock folds. Shoulder holster furnished. 
Coat Compass attaches to coat always }& 
in sight; Safety Pocket Axe has guarded |% 
blade. Hunting Knives are finest steel; 11 [f% 
styles. Get the Waterproof Match Box. | 


Your dealer sells them. If not, write us. 
Catalog free. 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 

602 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 










































PIANOS 


f 








The tone, touch and magnificent wearing qualities of the 
VOSE Piano are explained by th xclusir u fea- 









00 sold. Del 
Satisfaction ¢ 





1 in pianos, let us sen 10ur 
ilog, that gives full information. 


eautifully illustrat 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 168 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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REX MARINE MOTORS 


You may have a good motor, But you haven't got the best 
unless it's a REX. Sturdy, de pend. ible, the REX is the last 
thought in a two-cycle Marine Engine. Descriptive, illustrated 
catalog tells the whole story of the engine that is ahead of the 
times. You will be interested in the advanced information it 
contains. Ask us today for free copy. 


REX MOTOR COMPANY, 40 Central St., Boston, Mass. 
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BUILT AT LOW COST 
With 20th CENTURY GRADER 


With one man to operate anda team of horses, a clean, hard 
sided ditch 4 ft. wide, 26 in. deep, a mile long, that 
will positively get the water on the land, can be 
dug in one day at cost of only 2c perrod. Built of 
reinforced steel. Direct pull on load. Weight only 
lbs.—light, strong, guaranteed, lasts a lifetime. 

Does 40 men’ s work. Pays for itself in 20 days. 
A_f Also makes roads, levels land, 












clears sage brush. Many other farm 
A uses. Low priced. Easy terms to respon- 
f siblo parties. Ww rit@today for Catalog A 
j ©,containing many valuable pointers for 
increasing crop profits. 


THE BAKER MFG. CO. 
fe. O. Box 167 Sacramento, Cal. 





| 





The Rubbers of a 
Gentleman 


Worm by men of good taste, 
because so neat in appearance, 
so comfortable, so easy to put 
on and take off. 


At all good 
Shoe Stores. 


United States 
Rubber Company 
New York 





EDWARDS 


Hs ia GA RAG ES 


For Automobiles and Motorcycles 


$30 to $200 
Easy to put up. Portable. All 
sizes. Postal brings latest 
PL illustrated catalog. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 226-276 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, O. 











Nyoil Absolutely Prevents Rust 


Use it on your gun, revolver, bicycle, 


} {talking machine, reel—in fact, for any, 
iApurpose tor which a fine, pure, lubricat-| 
ing oil is desired. It never chills or 
hardens, ‘‘ gums”’ or smells bad. Ask 
sporting goods or hardware dealer. Large 
bottle, cheaper to buy, 25c. ; trial size, 10c. 


BYAWM. F. NYE New Bedford, Mass. 
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HAS STOOD 

3 THE TEST 

’& * OF AGES 
& AND IS STILL 


YY * THE FINEST 
CORDIAL EXTANT 





At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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LUITWIELER PUMPS for 
Irrigation and Water Works 


For Use in Drilled or Open Wells 

No pit, no noise, no bother. Least operating and maintenance expense. 
There is a reason. 

The cam mechanism is balanced and has a constant and uniform application 
of power, which makes it run smoothly. 

Built for use for any kind of driving power, including steam, gasoline, oil, 
<= electricity, windmill or line shaft. 

Luitwieler Pumps have built a reputation for economy and durability. 

Send for our valuable illustrated booklet, “Irrigation’’, just from the 
printer, free on request. 

Established in Los Angeles 1877. 


LUITWIELER PUMPING ENGINE COMPANY 
707-713 North Main St. Los Angeles, Cal. 























STILLWELL CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW BOOKS 


112 PICTURES 
118 PLANS 






ne 
—-Price 50 Cents 
es. One 








Price 50 Cents 


ms costing §$ 
low cost Bungalows. 





r act, 
arrang Ss of ro » in the 


lower f living I tead of a dreat 
BUILDER’S SUPPLEMENT No. 1, Price 10 Cents. FREE with orders for two books. Remittance sé f coin or money 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 217 Henne Bldg., 122 Third St., Los Angeles. 


) orders preferre q. 
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Keep It Forever Bright 


py That gift of silver or gold will be as beautifully lus- 
fous 50 years hence, if cleaned and polished with 


ELECTRO 
) = SILICON: 


¥ A million housewives know the virtues of this famous 7) 
es cleaner for gold, silver, nickel, aluminum, andall fine Y 
i metals—its great efficiency and ease—its harmless 
effect. Send address for FREE SAMPLE 
y . in stamps for full sized box, post-paid. 
ish The ei as Silicon Co., 80 Cliff St., New York City. 
d by Crocers and Druggists everywhere. i 
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Best Cooks 


use Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. It has a 
rare and subtle flavor which no other 
condiment possesses. For eighty years 
it has had a world-wide popularity. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Imparts a delightful relish to Soups, Fish, 
Gravies, Stews, Chops and Salad Dressings. 
An Appetizer. A Digestive. 


Joun DuncAN’s Sons, 
Agents, N.Y. 


Advertising Section 














The Speed Man 


rolls his own! 

And he rolls them out of Queen 
Quality, which comes in the Blue Bag, 
at five cents, and makes bang-up cigar- 
ettes—soothing, full of the right taste, 
and sweet as a summer breeze. Easy 
on the purse, too,—twelve cigarettes 
for one cent—and every one a dream! 
Here’s what you get in the Blue Bag— 

Sixty Satisfying Cigarettes or 

Twenty Plentiful Pipefuls 
for a Qu 


UEEN QUALI 


The flavor of this granulated tobacco 
is so fine that one puff will make you 
‘come back”’ for “the same’”’—and then 


some. Just spend a little time with the 
Queen’”’ and you’ll want a whole lot 
more. She’s a winsome, true-blue lass! 


FREE!—A stunning silk 
Art Kerchief—FREE! 


For the fronts of 25 Queen Quality bags 
we'll give you absolutely free a superbly 
colored silk art kerchief wonderful for making 
bed spreads, pillows, kimonos, etc. 


Save the labels of —_- 
the Blue Bag! <= 


(Offer expires June 30, 1913) **° “Queen 
F R Penn Tobacco Company ie Quality” 
The American Tobacco ro Department 
Company, Successors 

And we'll GIVE youa try! 
Let ussend you FREE a 
full-sized sample bag of. 
Queen Quality oe rd eo 
bacco. Just cut ee 
and mail us cou- 
pon at corner | we 
of this ad- tk Street 


Drawer “ 

JerseyCity,N.J. 

Please send free of all 

<S charge to me, a full 

sized sample Blue Bag 

of Queen Quality Tobacco. 

(Offer expires Feb. 28, 1913) 
Good only in U. S. 











vertise- “¢ f 
ment. Ps City ..ccccrcccccccccccccccccccces State. .cccccccece 
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1-8 carat} you, risk or obligation to buy! 
$8. 


2 | BASCH Money Back Guarantee: 


—a legal contract to buy back from you any 
1-4 carat] diamond we sell and pay you 90% in cash; to 
$17.50 J allow you the full purchase price on all ex- 
changes, any time! Quality, value and Carat 
Weight legally certified. Backed by our rep- 
utation for unequalled values and liberal 
dealings for 34 long years and by our enor- 
mous capital. Read in the BASCH Diamond 
Book the many other wonderful benefits you 


receive from our Money Back Guarantee. 
Dept. 348 
S. State Street, 
hears iL. Basch & Co. CHICAGO, ILL 


$97.50 








1-2 carat 
$45.00 











Direct from 


Perfect Cat DIAMONDS the fnporcer 


A wipes out the middleman, hands you asa cash saving his losses, ex- 

aS The BASCH Plan penses and profits—making our prices 40% lower than jewelers must 
ask, 15% less than they can buy, wholesale! Send no money! No deposit or reference needed. See 
our diamonds, compare our prices with others, at our expense! We ship any diamond,/set in your 
choice from thousands of 14K solid gold mountings, for you to examine, on approval without cost to 


This Basch Diamond Book Free 

104 pages, beautiful illustrations from $1,000,000 
stock. Contains information absolutely necessary to 
intelligently buy a | 


a 










idiamon 
~~ 






You Can Gwn 
and Wear DIA- 
MONDS!-—Give 
them tor Xmas 


d. Ready to ma 
= ‘REE on recei 





$33.50 
$38.00 


331. 14K shirt stud %<c dia, 
332. 14K ear s. two }4c dia. 
333. 14K solitaire %c dia. $71.25 
334. 14K scarf pin ec dia. $50.00 
335. 14K_ solitaire Ic dia. $1 

eee RE 





03.00 
Seal 


Please send me BASCH Diamond 
Book Free, without obligating me. 


Dept. 348, S. State Street, Chicago, Il. 











Shaving doesn't make your razor dull half as 
fast as rust does. Rust, caused by moisture 
from lather forms on the microscopic teet'n of 
the edge. This makes the blade pulland scrape. 

You can’t wipe the blade so dry that rust 
won't form between the microscopic teeth. The 
sharper the edge and thinner the steel, the 
greater the rust. That's a scientific fact! 

To keep a sharp blade always keenand clean 
(ordinary or safety razor} simply do this: Rub 
a few drops of 3-in-One well into your razor 
strop. Draw the razor blade between your thumb 
and first finger, moistened with 3-in-One. Then 
strop as usual. You'll be surprised at the im- 
provement. Always wipe blade dry and apply 
a little 3-in-One after shaving. 

Don’t take our word for this. Simply test it. 
Do it at our expense. 

FREE SAMPLE and special scientific circu- 
lar—both free! Sold at all stores—8-oz. bottle, 
50 cts; 3-oz.,25 cts; trial size, 10 cts. 


3-in-One Oil Co.. 33 Broadway,New York 








NATURE AS A REMEDY FOR DISEASE 








was first in the year ONE and would have 
been foremost ever since but for the so-called 
science of medicine—drugs—poisons. 


Professor Mason 
Good, of London, 


writes: 





“Medicine 
has already 
destroyed 
more lives 
than war, 
pestilence 
and 

famine all 
combined.” 











DR. H. 
(Dept. 77.), 489 Fifth Avenue 


364 West St. Cail 
Factories: Detroit, 


Branchesin London, Er 


You are ill? 

Let NATURE cure you—her 
healing forces are always at your 
ready service. 

OXYDONOR directs and ap- 
plies those wonderful forces. 

OXYDONOR not only heals 
the sick by a natural painless 
method —it fortifies the body 
against disease. 


Let OXYDONOR prove to 
you that NATURE IS THE 
ONLY all-good, all-powerful, 


never-failing PHYSICIAN. 

For over 22 years OXYDONOR 
has been the family Doctor in 
thousands of American homes. 

Before purchasing, you are in- 
vited to test OXYDONOR—it 
will restore you to health—proofs 
are always convincing. 
WRITE TODAY for Book B. It tells what 
C KYAONOKY Ra PONE, CAN AC, WU a i 
SANCHE & COMPANY, Incorporated 
New York, N. Y. 


61 Fifth § 

















For Liquor and Drug Users 
A scientific remedy that has cured nearly half a 
million in the past thirty-two years. Administered 
by medical specialists at Keeley Institutes only. 
Write for particulars 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Dwight, Ill. 
Marion, Ind. 

Crab Orchard, Ky. 
Portland, Me. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
West Haven, Conn. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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St. Louis, Mo., 2801 Locust St. 
Manchester, N. H. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Portland, Ore. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St. 


Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 

Columbia, S. C. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Toronto, Ontario 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Nondon, Eng. 
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TRE G9. 


that sue ‘Oo please- 


NY mother, wife, sister or 
A friend upon whom rests the 

responsibilities of house- 
| keeping is sure to appreciate a 
if new Bissell for Christmas. The 
modern Ball- Bearing Bissell 
makes sweeping easy and abol- 
ishes the sweeping day bogy. 
As a thorough, handy, light 
little instrument of utility- 


BISSELL’S 


*“Cyco’? BALL-BEARING 
Carpet Sweeper 
is not equalled by any other 
cleaning device, no matter what 
the cost. The Bissell re- 
quires no adjustments— 
it is self-adjusting and en- 
tirely automatic. For 
convenience sake and 
as a step-saver, she 
would like two 
sweepers, one for up- 
stairs and one for down. 
The Bissell is sold by the best dealers everywhere. 
Prices $2.75 to $5.75. Booklet, “Easy, Economical, 
Sanitary Sweeping,” mailed on request. 





Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Dept. 9 A, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest Exclusive Carpe ab ws ayer r Manufacturers 
the We (34) 




















Only Perfect Non-Leakable 
Ink Pencils at a Moderate Price 


$1.00 
Postpaid 


Extra size, 8 in. (Black Only) $1.25. 


22" VULCAN INK PENCIL 





Two sizes, 44 and 54 in. 
Agents Wanted. M.J. ULLRICH & CO, 27 Thames Street, NEW YORK 


SAVE, TYPEWRITERS 





FACTORY REBUILT 


We save you big money on typewriters and give a guar- 

T 1] antee for service and condition, as strong as the original 
makers, We can do this for we operate the olk dest, largest, 

and best equipped fix tory in the world. Our ‘‘Factory 
Rebuilt Typewriters’ are honestly and thoroughly rebuilt 


from top to bottom by skilled workmen 
ALL MAKES! ALL STYLES! ALL PRICES! 


By buying from us, you are sure of getting the best rebuilt type- 
writer on the market. The machines are highly polished, japan- 
ned and nickeled—perfect in quality, condition and looks, and 
Serviceable and efficient in every way. 
This “Trade Mark” guarantees for one year 
against any detect in workmanship or material, 
Write for illustrated catalogue and = 
address of nearest branch store, 
American Writing Machine Company 
845 Broadway, New York 
716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
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Advertising Se 


Stop Wearing 
Out the Steps 


Through the help 
Correspondence Schools, thousands of ambitious 
‘‘wearing out the steps 
that lead nowhere, and have secured better 


of the 


positions, better pay, and lasting success. 


This isn’t mere talk—it’s a fact. The 
untary testimony of these men, 
their names and addresses, will be sent you if 


you will mark the attached coupon. 


as these men did. 


You can get off the worn-out steps and win 
a better position and more money, just as surely 
To learn how you can do it 


through I. C. S. help 


in your own home and 
spare time—mark and mail the attached coupon 
today. Marking the coupon costs you nothing. 


You assume no obligation. 


Mark the coupon now for a bigger salary. 





T INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 851, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without furthe »r obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify forthe position before which I mark xX, 


International 


vol- 
together with 





















ction 


coy 


a | 
I 





Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 
Architect 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanica! Draftsman 
Civil Engineer 

Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 








Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commereial Lllustrating 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Teacher 

English Branches 
Poultry Farming 











Plumbing & Steam Fitting Agriculture Spanish 
Gas Engines Chemist French 
Automobile Ranning Salesman German 

ame——— — - ————___——— 
Present Occupation = 

Street and No. 
p City ppemaie ee State 
Monthly 
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So ca SPAS 









Irresistibly delicious—these Lenox 
Chocolates made just to tickle the 
vanity of the daintiest palate! 


evox een 


are the very particular kind—with all sorts 
of surprises, some hard, some feel oy 

some fruity—that just make you feel 
you never did taste anything so 
good. And you never have! 
Don’t put off your joy 
another minute! 










K 























The materials entering into 
Lenox Chocolates are the 
purest possible to find. This 
seal guarantees it so. 













Dy (Tereqen 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. pe 
Boston, Mass. 







ot 




















AGENTS |Eat ame. tate! AGENTS 
DROP THE DEAD eae AWAKE! START WITH = NEW INVENTION 


SALESMA “4 : THE 20th CENTURY WOND ——— agents 
MANAGER Get started in an honest, clean, reliable, praeniacoll money-making 
YOUNG OR OLD| business. Sold ona money-back guarantee MAKE MONEY HERE 


NEW BUSI N 4 ss The Blackstone Water Power Vacuum Massage Machine START NOW—TODAY 

For the Home. No Cost to Operate. Lasts Life-Time q 

4 No Competition, New Field, New Business. Price within 

reach of all. That’swhyitseasy to sell. Endorsed by Doc- 

torsand Massures. Removes Blackheads, Pimples, Wrink- 

les, rounds out any part of the face or body, brings back Natures beauty. ff 

Almost instant relief can be given all kinds of pains such as Rheumatism, 

Headache, Backache, Neuraliga, and many times & permanentcure, A 
demonstration convinces the most skeptical person, Sales easily made. 
Read On! What Others Do, So Can You. 

Parker writes, sold eight machines first day. Margwarth, says, I am 

™ making $19.00 per day. Schermerhorn, eight dozen machines first month. 

f Shaffer writes, am selling four out of five demonstrations. Vaughn, orders 

one dozen, four days later wires ‘ship six dozen by first Express.” Lewis, 

sells four first hour. Men, women, everybody makes money. No experience 

necessary. Protected territory to active workers. We own all patents. Big 

book entitled, ‘The Power and Love of Beauty and Health” Free. — 
1 igate now, toda aye A postal wlUldo. A bigsurprise awaitsyou. Addre 

BLACKSTONE WM’F’G CO.. 593 Meredith Bldg., TOLEDO, OIG 
nana 











MALLARD DUCKS! 


EIGHT! COUNT ’EM! And I got’em without that long tedious pull across the 
lake ina duck boat. Say! it was pitch dark and cold too, but I had my Evinrude 
Detachable Motor with me. I just hung it over the stern of the first boat I saw 
and skimmed over the lake at an 8-10 mile pace,and WE got the ducks. The 
motor didn’t weigh any more than the ducks. Send for Catalog telling about the 


EVINRUDE Detachable, Portable 
ROWBOAT MOTOR 
EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
395 Walker Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Members of National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers. 
Seattle Agent, Woodhouse Gasoline Engine Co., 
2 Marion Street, Seattle, Wash. 
sista Distributor, A. Hebgen, 51 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Next to a 
good dentist, 
the best 
friend to your 
teeth is a 


Nu 


PATE 





TOOTH BRUSH 


annot clean teeth by brushing over them, 
Nor can you properly reach the dack 
teeth with an ordinary straight brush. 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic is the only brush 
that thoroughly cleanses in and around 
all the teeth—its curved handle and 
irregular tufts are designed for this pur- 
pose. The individual yellow box protects 
against handling. Rigid or flexible 
handle. Prices—25c, 35c, 40c, 
Every brush fully guaranteed. We replace if defec- 
tive, Our interesting booklet is yours for the ashing. 
FLORENCE MFG. CO. 
172 Pise Street. Florence, Mass. 
Soie makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth, Heir, Military 
and Hand Brushes, 




















Brown Your Hair 
With Walnut Tint Hair Stain 


\ Light Spots, Gray or Streaked 
Hair Quickly Stained toa 
Beautiful Brown. 


Trial Bottle Sent Upon Request. 


Nothing gives a woman the 
appearance of age more surely 
than gray, streaked or faded hair, 
Just a touch now and then with 
Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair 
Stain and presto! Youth has re- 
turned again. 

No one would ever suspect that 
myou stained your hair after you 
Muse this splendid preparation, It 
does not rub off as dyes do, and 
ieaves the hairniceand fluffy, with 
a beautiful brown color, 

It only takes you a few min- 
utes once a month to apply Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain 
with yourcomb. Stains only the 
hair, is easily and quickly applied, 
and it is free from lead, sulpbur, 
silver and all metallic compounds. 
Has no odor, no sediment, no 
grease. One bottle of Mrs. Potter’s 
Walnut-Tint Hair Stain should last 

youa year, Sells for $1.00 per bottle 
at first-class druggists. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Send your name and ad- 
dress, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or 
coin) and we will mail you, charges 
prepaid, a trial package, in plain, seal@d wrapper, with val- 
uable booklet on hair. Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 
1779 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
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is hercomplexion. Society requires and every woman 
desires that soft, clear, velvety 
smoothness which LABLACHE 
always imparts. Invisible, but 








adherent, its delicate perfume 
is a suggestion of refinement, 










Refuse Substitutes 

Flesh, White, 
a box ot druggists or 
by mail. Over two million boxes sold 
annually. Sexd 10c. for a sample box, 


BEN. LEVY CO., 


French Perfumers, Department 32, 
125 Kingston Street, + + Boston, Mass, j 


They may be dangerous. 
i a SO. t 
1. 50c. at 




























MAKE A FORTUNE 


In the Music Publishing Business 
WE SHOW YOU HOW 
and furnish you with plete equip t. 
Send at once for interesting literature and offer to revise your song 
Or compose music to your pem ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT COST. 
LEN FLEMING & CO. Dept. G, 1416 Broadway, New York City. 











No Other Christmas Gift 


will be so much appreciated by your wife, mother or lady friend 

On this joyous occasion, dinner is the chief event. All interest centers 
around the dining table. 

Let your Gift be something for her dining table, and it becomes a real 
part of the festivities. 

Coulc anything be more suitable to the occasion than a McKay Venti- 
lated Table Pad? 

The upper surface is a beautiful snow-white, liquid-proof rubber-like 
material. 

The lower surface is a rich green, white or grey flannel, or green felt. 


RUBBER SURFACE” 
CAN BE WASHED 





Spill a gallon of hot gravy on the surface of a McKay Table Pad, and 
not a drop of it will reach your table, n i f it be absorbed by 
the pad. After your meal is over, the surface of the pad may be washed 
with soap and water, or a wet cloth, without removing it from the table, 
and not a trace of the gravy will remain. 

Ventilated air chambers in the body of the pad, provide a circulation 
of air that absorbs and carries away the heat, keeping the pad dry and 
sanitary, and at the same time entirely heat-proof. Invert the pad, and 
the beautiful felt, (or flannel) bottom makes an excellent card table out 
of your dining table. A positive guarantee that your table will not be 
injured by heat or hot liquids while covered by a MeKAY PAD 

Leaves and luncheon mats made in the same manner. Do not buy your 
table pad or luncheon mats until you have seea these. 

ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 

These Pads For Sale By: 
California Furniture Co. - - : : 
J. W. Robinson Co. - 
The Emporium - - 
H. C. Capwell Co, - - 
The Wormser Furniture Co. 
Hochheimer & Co. - 
F. A. Taylor Co. - 
Rhodes Bros., (Inc.) 
Frederick & Nelson - - - - Sez sh. 
The Standard Furniture Co. - - - - Seattle, Wash. 
Tull & Gibbs, (Inc.) - . - - - Spokane, Wash. 
Listmann Furniture Co. - - - - - North Yakima, Wash. 
Write us for samples, booklet, etc. 


LYDON BRICHER MFG. CO. 
233 Central Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 











- Los Angeles, Calif. 
- - a - - Los Angeles, Calif 





- - - Fresno, Calif. 
- - Bakersfield, Calif. 
+ Oregon 
Wash, 









ash 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


Babies 





Conclusive proof that the Mellin’s | 
Food way of feeding the baby is best is 
furnished by the multitude of healthy, | 


all over the world. | 
Start your baby on Mellin’s Food | 

today and he will gain steadily in weight | 

and strength and will always be well 


and strong. | No. 3200 RANGE. 
Our book, “The Care and Feeding of | KeE BLOUSE MAKERS 


know about the care of your baby. 








Infants,” tells just what you ought to | 








Tu 

MOTHER 
STITCH 
| Ko MOR 
SAVE 
TIME 


TEMPER 
TOIL 








LOOK*"+L@P 
BLOUSE“ BOYS 


—FAST COLORS—GUARANTEED 
—MADE BY SPECIALISTS 

—MODEL FACTORY BUILDING 
—FOURTEEN INSPECTIONS 
—HAND-TURNED COLLARS 
—HAND-TURNED CUFFS 

—NO ALTERATIONS 

—FITS ANY BOY AT ONCE 

—ONCE ADJUSTED ALWAYS ADJUSTED 
—NO DANGLING DRAWSTRING 


The Only Practical Improvement 
Ever Made in Boys Blouses 


PATENTED AND PRODUCED BY THE 


Oldest, Largest and Only Exclusive 
Specialty Factory of its Character in 


happy, vigorous Mellin’s Food children | Existence To-day. Controlling Out- 


put of Foreign and Domestic Mills 
Making Highest Grade Piece Goods 


—Exclusive Patterns. 


Ask the mother of boys that wear them. 


THEN ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


K¢E Burtpinc, CLEVELAND, O. 


Write for a copy today. It is free. IL New York Salesroom, 220 Fifth Avenue Ir 





























Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
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“The Star’’ 


ASBESTOS PAD 







FOR DINING ® 
TABLES‘ 


The original and patented Dining Table Pad. 

The best Pad manufactured. 

Made of a special grade of Asbestos of sufficient 
thickness and weight to assure protection from 
damage by heat and moisiure, covered with double 
faced cotton flannel to make it soft and noiseless. 

Pads and leaves made to fold to convenient size 
to lay away when not in use. 

Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats of same 
materials, size 5 to 18 inches, round, square or oval. 
Ask your dealer to show you the STAR Pad. 

All Pads and Mats bear our trade mark “Star. 

THESE PADS FOR SALE BY 


” 


Barke r Bro »s., Inc, . . . Los Angeles, Cal 
Bullock's ° . ‘ ° Los Angeles, Ca}. 
w. & J. Sk ane. * . . . - San Frar Cal. 


The Emporium ° . ° San Frar . Cal. 
Olds, Wortman & King” ® Pe rtland, Ore 
Fra ) . Portland, Ore 
Portland, Ore. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Tull & G ‘ . . Spokane, Wash, 
Hudsons “Bay Cc ° . 3 ‘ . Vancouver, B. C 
David Spencer, Ltd. " ° ° . Vancouver, B. C. 





Booklet on request 


KERNEY MFG. CO. 


152 W. 62nd Street CHICAGO, ILL. 





aa CR <_ 


VERY dress style looks its best 
when the plackets and scams are 
held gon in place with 


) PEETS| | 
Invisible Eyes 
and Spring Hooks 


Our trade mark, 
“It's in the triangle,’ 
mn eve ype 
Never sold. on ds 








Invisible & DY Hooks and 
Eyes aw) Eyes 
5c v 10¢ 


Won't Rust © 





PEET BROTHERS 
Dept R., Philadelphia, Pa, 








| OR ER om 





SHIRTS 


UNION MADE 


Fine Quality Soft 
Shirts For Work 
Or Play “In The 


Open”’ 


OME with high fold 
or low fold collars 
attached. Others 


with collars separate. 


Made of Flannels, 
Twills, Chambrays, 
Soisettes, Madras, 
Percales; breast- 
pockets, double lapped 
seams and buttons 
sewed on to Stay. 


PRICES: 
50c; $1.00; $1.50; $2.00 
Sold Through Dealers Only 


The 
Chas. Alshuler 
Mfg. Co. 


Makers 


1209-14th St. 
Racine 
Wisconsin 














Davis Bros. 

27 Kearny St. 
San Francisco 
Western Agents 


Send us ten cents in stamps for 
fine pack of playing cards. 
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F ] u ff VY R Uu f f | e S Contains fifty-five delicious 








“The Sweetmeat Unique” morsels to the pound. 
in the Patent Swinging Compartment Box Each Dainty can be selected 
“© as ni without touching the others. 
ne i eS 
Dollar Re Other brands of our Choco- 
ee WS lates— world famous for 
~— a their rich, creamy centers. 
Sent. —_—_— 
Everywhere y }  50c to $1. the pound, in half, 
Except to the " 


Far West es Waa | one, two, three and 


B five lb. packages. 






We cater only 
to those who de- 
—— mand the best. 









or parma} 


FRUITS 










Assorted sam- 
ples and catalogue 
sent on receipt of 10c. 


Ask 
your 
dealer and 
if he cannot 
supply you send 
to us. Order now 
Jor the Holidays. 


Benedetto Allegretti Co. 220-224 Randolph St., Chicago, U.S. A. 











IF YOU WOULD BE ALWAYS WELL 


BATHE INTERNALLY 


NTERNAL BATHS are more essential to good 
A few of the Physicians health than external. Your colon gathers poisons 
who use and prescribe ile in a art with Gus Mead Bow teicet 
J. B. L. CASCADE: which come in contact with the blood-flow twice in 
twenty-four hours and are distributed through the 
GEORGE H. DAVIS, M.D. system. Flush out this waste and your blood will be 
Springfield, Mass. pure. The 


ness s* | J, B. L. CASCADE 


E. W. GILLIAM, M.D. , ° 2 
Baltimore, Mad. | iS the one Internal Bath which Thousands have been 
sing for years wi st effective and satisfactory 
C. W. STOWE, MD. using for years with most effective and satisfactory 
a results. Their experiences and interesting facts about 
» Internal Bath, its purpose, its operation and results 
S, P. OWENS, MD. the Internal Bath, its purpose, its operatio i d result 
Ardmore, Kansas. | @re contained in a little Book, No. 163 M, ‘Why Man 
D: BU HAND; MD. of To-day Is Only 50% Efficient,” which is sent free 
Scranton Pa: on request. It might be well to write for it now while 

you think of it. 


CHAD. A. TTRRELL, MD. “ao 


Canadian Office: 275 COLLEGE STREET, TORONTO, ONT. 
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Grow 
Chestnuts 
Like This 


For Profit 
ata iel Covers a 50c. piece. 


The trees are hardy, rapid, sym- 
metrical growth; luxuriant foliage; 
spreading boughs; clean trunk; state- 
iness 

These qualities combined and developed 
by science to a degree that closely borders 
perfection, in the new 


SOBER PARAGON 


Mammoth, Sweet Chestnut 


Crop, fall of 1911, brought $48,000, 
orchard only 10 years old. 

The only large sweet chestnut in the 
world. 

Bears the first year. The nuts average 
1 to 2 inches in diameter. 

United States Pomologist, G. B. 
Brackett, says “It is of large size, fine 
appearance and excellent flavor.” 

Testimony from growers, commission 
merchants, Forestry Experts, etc., given 
in our free catalogue. 
We own exclusive control of the Sober 

aragon. This 
copyrighted 
metal seal is at- 























¥ Actual Size Se 

16 Actual Size 
Mantura Pecans 

Large Nuts—Paper Shell 


Hardy Acclimated Pecan 
Trees for Planting in 
Northern States 


Here are Pecan Trees which will 
thrive in Northern States— producing 
as prolifically and as profitably as any 
Southern Pecans. 

Pecan Orchards pay far bigger profits 
per acre than wheat or corn. 

A shade-tree of wondrous beauty, long 
the pride of the South, may now adorn any 
Northern landscape 

We control five varieties of hardy trees 
best suited for Northern planting. These 
have withstood temperature far below 
zero, never been known to “ winter- 
kill.” Successful in almost any soil. Begin 


St. Regis Everbearing 


The Raspberry for the Million and the 
Millionaire. ‘‘There’s Millions In It.’’ 


You can now have wonderful raspberries 
from June to October by setting out the 
plants this fall. 

St. Regis produces continuously from 
June to October—heavy crops of large, 
luscious, sugary berries of bright crimson. 
Its summer and autumn crops do 
not consist of a few scattered berries, 
but good to heavy pickings all the time. 
One party who had a small! patch, say }2 an 
acre, picked and shipped from it two or 
three pickings each week for four 
months and his profits were enormous. 
Grows successfully in any soil — endures 
without injury heat, drought and severest tached toevery f bearing in 3 to 5 years. 
cold. Catalogue free. genuine tree. Catalogue free. 


GLEN BROTHERS, Glenwood Nursery (Est d 1866), 2041 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 














The Emerson 
Player-Piano 


A specially constructed player 
action that does justice to the 
mechanical perfection of the 
famous Emerson Piano and 
allows the fullest musical scope 
to the performer. 

To appreciate this combina- 
tion of excellence a demonstra- 
tion is necessary. 








WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


Sherman ,Glay & Go. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





OAKLAND PORTLAND 
SACRAMENTO SEATTLE - 
SAN JOSE TACOMA 
FRESNO SPOKANE 
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=) The Man and the factory 
=| Behind the Steger Piano 


A Personal Word From “The Man Behind The Name” 
*‘We are building for the future. By concentrating every effort to secure the 
highest efficiency throughout our organization, by constantly studying the best meth- 
ods of piano- -building and by using that knowledge, we give to the making of each 
Steaer &$ons Piano and the Steger Natur: al Player-Piano the greatest care in workmanship, 
years of experience and the finest materials the world can supply, realizing that our 
future growth and progress depend upon the artistic worth and durability of every in. 
strument sent forth from our tactories.’’ John V. Steger. 


Steger & Sons 


Pianos and Natural Player-Pianos 4 


When you buy a S&teqer&Sons Piano you pay for no 
commission or allowances or extras. You pay only the 
factory cost, plus asmall profit, and you get an instrument 
of excellent qualities, which will provide the highest 

type of pleasure for your home-circle. 

Steger &Sons Pianos easily take rank with the finest pro- 
ducts of Europe and America. They are made in the great age ger piano- 
factories at Steger, Illinois, the town founded by Mr. J. V. Steger. 
PLANS FOR PAYMENT THAT MAKE BUYING CONVENIENT 


The Steger Idea Approval Plan. 

Send for our catalog and other Steqer & Sons 
interesting literature, which ex- PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
plain it. Sent free on request, Steger Building, Chicago, Illinois. 





















19 Story 
Steger Bldg 

















REMOVE YOUR MOLES 


easily, SAFELY and beautifully—and with- 
out pain, discomfort or inconvenience. They 
DRY UP and drop off, leaving no scars. My 
remedy SODETHYL used 15 years in my 
office—3 the world over. Not one failure or 
disappointment. Write to me for particulars 
and “‘The Truth About Moles.” 


WM. DAVIS, M.D., 4145 State Street, PerthAmboy,N.J. 






















Made in “x Largest Plant 


an the World devoted to H.R with aaa $ 
manu mora ing 2-cyele Outfit ready to install 
marine gasoline engin*s. ALSO 3% TO 36HR 
Guaranteed by a big responsible concern. Write 
for big catalog—tells and shows you all about 
these high grade motors and how they are made. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 12108 G.M.C. BLD'G, Detrolt, Mich. 






















ers Cornea pS. 


— 8) Le CA Oe —Yoya is’ ae 
* Hollow Wire Lighting Sy System 
















Evfective An ~ 00 to agents sell- Satisfaction or 
Sconomicat. Lamp F R E E ing 6 Lamps. monay baek, 
GET CATALOG AND LIBERAL TERMS. Gravity Lamps also. 

SUN LIGHT CO., 1347 Market Street, Canton, O. 




























THE 


OFFiciaL RuLes 
CARD GAMES 







INDEXE 


GOLD EDGED 
PLAYING CARDS PLAYING CARDS 


AiR-CUSHION FINISH 


















For Social Play wee ete) Special Skill and 
CONGRESS Artistic Designs Splaiaia lM! Years of Experience 






Rich Colors Have Developed Their 

PLAYING CARDS 

ono, | | New Each Year SUSE BUL IS! Matchless Playing Qualities 
[SRiamcCan Club Indexes For General Play 


ue HE U.S.PLAYING CARD Co..CINCINNATI.U.S.A beer 
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CRAFTSMAN HOUSE PLANS 





THIS is isa CRAFTSMAN hi house: durable, beautiful, and convenient, with no uecteas oivittiens, no waste ‘space, no over. 
decoration. We design homes of this character without charge for CRAFTSMAN subscribers, Send 6c for new ‘24 





CRAFTSMAN HOUSES” and a copy of THE CRAFTSMAN Magazine, which treats in a new and inspiring way of building, 
furnishing and beautifying homes; also sample pages of our new 204-page book. ‘‘MORE CRAFTSMAN HOMES.’’ Address 
THE CRAFTSMAN, Ben Wiles, Circulation Manager, 


Room, 433, 41 West 34th Street, New York City 









Christmas Presents—Send for Catalogs 


This Diamond Ring, enlarged to show the handsome mounting, is our great 

special. Finest quality pure white Diamonds, perfect in cut and full of fiery 

brilliancy. Specially sel lected by our diamond experts, and skilfully mounted in 

our famous Loftis “‘Perfection’’ 6-prong ring mounting, 14k. Solid Gold. 

Cased in dark blue velvet ring box. The four rings here shown are the 

most wr > although we show all sizes and styles in our large _anaee 
40 -- $ 25. — “7 Down, $ 2.50 a Month 







64 100. Term 20 : 

Send for this Free Christmas Catalog, tellin all Agan our Easy Credit 
Plan. Over 2000 illustrations of Diamonds, Watche 2-3, Jewelry, etc., at 
bargain prices for pease! cB Select anything desired, have it 
sent to your home or express office, all charges prepaid. If entire iy satis- 
; factory,send us one-fifth of the purchase price and keep it, balance in eight 
. f equal monthly amounts. We give better values and easier terms than any 
The ? 4 house in America. Write for Christmas Catalog today. Don’t delay. 


Best 100g LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Diamond Merchants,| Bi 


DEPT. G 966, 100 to 108 N. State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Branch Stores: Pittsburgh. Pa., and St. Louis, Mo. 


























This Underwear gives warmth in all 
weathers—comfort at all times— 


INTER is the real season of good health—when the 

blood tingles in the veins—when the joy of living is 

atits height. But you must be dressed to suit it. 
Not heavily dressed—but correctly dressed. Right 
underwear is the most important item. 


Nrghté 


Spring Needle Ribbed Underwear 


is built on the right principle to = 
givetheutmostincomfort, warmth 

















and wear. It keeps the cold out 
andthe body heat in. Wright’s ial” 
Spring Needle Ribbed Underwear 


is knitted on machines that giveit 
a wonderful elasticity. The fabric 
stretches to fit any form and when 
taken off springs back to shape 
again—and keeps that shape even 
under extreme hard usage. Our 
patented collarette never sags or 
stretches out of shape. Ask your 
— to show you this perfect- 
itting, long- ‘ 

wearing, com- WRIGHT'S 
fortableunder- SPRING NEEDLE 
wear, and “FpRape MARK 


know it by this 
label, in red. RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


The Underwear that is good to the skin— 
with the soft fleece inside that lets 
the pores breathe and carries off all 
Perspiration. The fleece holds an 
air space between the skin andthe 
woven fabric which forms a non- 
conductor, keeping the body heatin 
andthecold out. Wright’s Health 
Underwear is knitted so as to give 
the elastic properties that make it 
fit perfectly and hold its shape. 

Ask your dealer to show you Wright’s 
Health Underweai—the real healthful 
underwear. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 75 Franklin St., New York 
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: FONORBILT 
Fe SHOES 


WOMEN Mayer Honorbilt Shoes are first in style and 


CHILDREN unapproached in quality. The superiority of ws | | 
Mayer Honorbilt Shoes for men, women and ; j 


children, is established beyond question. At 
the price they cannot be equalled by any other 
shoes in America. 

















Mayer Honorbilt Shoes are made for lasting 
service. Excellent stock and fine workms anship 
make this possible. If you want the biggest 
shoe value, ask for Honorbilt Shoes. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write to us. 
WARNING—Be sure and look for the 
Mayer name and trade mark on the sole 


STRSSISDERTOIDDII 


We make Mayer Honorbilt Shoes in all styles for men, women and 
children; ‘“Dry-Sox,” the wet weather shoes, Yerma Cushion Shoes, 
and Martha Washington Comfort Shoes. 

FREE—Send name of dealer who does not handle Mayer Honorbilt 


Shoes and we will send you free, postpaid, a handsome picture, size eo 
15x20, of George or Martha Washington. X y | 
70m We | 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO., MILWAUKEE 














ADIAMONDS 
ON CREDIT 


20 % DOWN 
10% AMONTH 
SEND FOR CATALG 


4/500 BEAUTIFUL 

ILLUSTRATIONS & 
AILL GOODS SENT 
PREPAID FOR INSPECTION- 


BRILLIANT 


VSEWELRY Co. / 
ZO+4 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO ~ 


JAEGER Porous 
Woolens are espe- 
cially recommended 

for all who engage in 

outdoor recreation. 

Positive protection 

against sudden changes 

of temperature. Jaeger 

Woolens prevent chill. 
Write for book- 


let of particulars 
and samples. 





; Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 324 Boylston St. 
Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 126N. State St. 
Agents in all Principal Cities 











ents are indexed on page 4 
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=] came WATER IN QUANTITY 


all over your farm-house, field, or 
RANI S barn—pumped without cost or 
trouble for you by an automatic 
Pump water Rife Ram. 


automatically Costs little to install—nothing to 
day and night operate. Raises water 30 feet for every 
foot of fall. Wall supply pneumatic tanks 
against 100-lb. pressure. Pumps auto- 
matically day and night, winter and 
summer, Fully guaranteed. 


in the Year 
Happy as 


Christmas 
with all Music 





If there is a stream, pond or spring 
within a mile, write ‘for plans, book 
and trial offer, FREE. 

RIFE ENGINE CO. 

2106 TRINITY BUILDING, NEW YORK 














Look Old: ? 


WRINKLES are only skin deep—remove them with ae 


B. & P. Wrinkle Eradicators 


FROWNERS are for the lines between the eyes and 
on the forehead. Why look cross and old ? 
Both are put up in 25c, 50c and $1.00 boxes, including 
a booklet on the care of the face. Sold at drug and 
department stores. If your de: er c: innot supply you, 
we will by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


B. & P. Co. (Two Women), 1790 E. 68th St., Cleveland, 0. 









rie You can instantly play, 
"4 without practice, the 
fa ig most exquisite 
m 4p] compositions 
that were ever 
written, with all 
the delicacy and 
fidelity of inter- 
pretation that the mas- 
ters intended, on the 


# KRANICH 4 
“f  =¢ BACH § 

PLAYER {4 
PIANO } 


The Highest Grade Player Piano in the World 
Built Completely in one Factory, 

























wv >, 
ie 












“DON’T SHOUT” 


_ Ube you. I can hear now as well as any- 
ody. ‘How?’ Oh, something new—THE 
MORLEY PHONE. I've a pair in 
my ears now, but they are invisible. 
would not know I had them in, myself, 
only that I hear all right. 


“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are 
to the eyes. Invisible, comfort- 
able, weightless and, harmless, 
Anyone can adjust it."” Over one 
hundred thousand _ Write for book- 


» let and testimonia| 



















rice, $5 Compl 
THE MORLEY to, i 780, Perry Bldg., Philadelphia 


Two handsome booklets and an 
amusing little narrative (illus- 
— entitled Mascagni and 

the organ grinder, sent postpaid 
to all requesting catalog. 


AREAL MISSION 






1950, 
DIRECT | 


FROM | 
OUR | 
FACTORY | 


You can buy upon convenient 
monthly payments if desired. 


7 KxANICH & BACH 
NEW YORK 


TO YOUR 
WA & HOME ———____— - —_—__—— 
SEND FOR MAKERS OF 


hs seni Minis Boi, alt , dese ot acacay | oe ey 
This massive a Bed, solid ew durable and finished ‘ 

any way you like. Full width an feet 6 long. 2 Eee IN OK issue: any field 25,000 words and up- 
A’ beauty at any price. MAKER-TO-USERPRICE® 10 9 St eee dana WITTOUT charac’ Pociioked enter 


ur i int and advertising, A-1 style, if accepted. Forward copy COM- 
PETERS MANUFACTURING CO., Portland, Oregon MUTE Rae Pubs Co. tics, Boston, Mass. . 
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REAL _ EST ATE—California 


















MAYWOOD ¢ ‘OLO: ONY, in the Sacer imento Valley, is the 
settleme nt which has made good. 3,000 people live and 
prosper | 12,000 acres have been set to orchar Big 
poultry cent Creamery, olive-oil factory, fruit-drying 
plants and other establishe a industries. Corning, the colony 
town, is ine rporated; without saloons or any other bad 

- $46,000 municipal water plant and $22,000 sewer 
system just installed. $47,500 school builc jing under con- 
struction. 7 churches and 6 schools already established on 
the colony. Good orange and alfalfa country Maywood 
Colony offers the most value for the least money of any colony 















{in Calffornia. A big claim, but just as true as it is big. Free 
literature on Maywood Colony fs both interesting and in- 
structive. Write for it. N. Woodson, Corning, Cal. 
SELL YOUR SNOW SHOVEL and come to Riverbank, 
in sunny Stanislaus County, California—in the far famed 
San Joaquin Valley, where the land raises anything that 
has roots or wears feathers. tiverbank has a million 
dollar railroad plant, including shops, round house and ter- 
min ind is the center of 400,000 acres of rich soil The 
land owns the water. Five acres here pays Yo er dividends 
and more joy than 160 acres in the east. t our booklet 
free for : ng: Acres and aden yvendence. 
fact stor will make your mouth 


ed | bloode: i man 
io 






them all 





glad to 











water. inswer 
promptly. c Associ ~e ; 
Raney, Secretary Riverbat is Count ‘alifor nia. 
$300 PROFIT EVERY WEEK. Owner will show Ac- 
counts to Prove these Statements. iis place consists of 









20a res apple orchard, half full bea > 15 acres young wal- 
nuts; 10 acres pou yard and corral, 10,000 laying hens, 
5,000 you g stock, 5 horses, several cows, complete power 
p tion plant: modern 6-room cottage, large barn, 
2 iries, 10 brooder houses, 50 1 e hen houses. 











house, W buggies 

ght of 10 miners 
st water system 
condition. This 
$ much less 
ck, 21 Montgomery 


bator 


rons, 






irge incu 


One Cornish house, 1 
all necessary implements and 
inches, providing an abundant 
in the valley; everything new 
place inventories most conse! 
will buy it rood terms. Stine 
St., San ‘isco. 


SI TRE AN INTEREST In the 
new Be ich Resort in Southern California, Ca 
Beautiful Safe Beach. No undertow. Mag view, 
excellent transportation, most equable climate in United 
States recording to Weather Bureau. $150,000 being ex- 
pended in Mission Hotel, Bath House and Mission cottages. 
$100,000 in other permanent improvements. Low prices. 
Very easy terms. Write for illustrated booklet. J. Frank 
Cullen Co., San Diego, Calif. 

KING C. GILLETTE, the Safety Razor King, has pur- 
chased over a quarter of a million dollars worth of Lindsay 
Orange Groves and Lands in the year. If this invest- 





5,000: 






& Ke at | 


most attractive, unique 
by-the-Sea. 


rc 





niticent 








past 


ment looks good to him, why won't it look good to you? We 
have the earliest, safest and best District in California, with 
{deal Home making conditions. Write me. Green, 
Real Estate Agent, Lindsay, Tulare County, California. 
Reference any bank. 


—\Ve have 
information, 
‘and money by 


HOMESEEKERS’ FREE INFORM clay 
booklets on all sections of the State, litera 





advice free (send 4c). You can save time 
consulting us. Send 25c stamps for one year’s subscr ‘iption 
“Pacitic Coast Homeseeke a monthly journal full of 





California. Homeseeker Co., 


Francisco. 





abo 
San 


information 
654-656 Market (D), : 

HEALTH AND WEALTH.—Write us for information 
about the Feather River Frult Tracts in Butte Co., near 

Gridley. All level valley land and ts being sold tn 10 and 20 

acre tracts at $75 per acre. One-fourth cash. Fine for 

oranges and alfalfa and - kinds of fruit. ilifornia Prop- 
erties Co., 625 Market St., San Francisco, California. 
A LIST OF CHOICE RANCHES—for sale 

furnished on application. Frult and alfalfa f. 

division tracts. Paul Goodloe, Land Appraiser 

Expert, Phelan Building, San Francisco. 

{iE FAMOUS SANTA CLARA VALLEY 
Write for list of places and literature 
817 Westbank Bldg., San Francisco, ¢ 

und Gilroy. a 

COMING TO LOS ANGELES? Send for 
booklet on Hollywood, the favorite foothill 

looking cit nd sea. Tnique souvenir to first 100 

this ad. »pincott Co., Dept. S. Fay Bldg., Los 

CALIFORNIA APPLE FARMS: 5 
Mendocino coast. Rich and level. 5 
down, $10 monthly. Noint 3 


erest. Jank g 
Owner, 74 Bacon Block, Oakland, Cal. 


a SUNSET 


reliable 





at right prices, 
rms, and sub- 
and Soll 








“WE SELL 
D. Crawford 
il. Branches: 





illustrated 
suburb over- 
answering 
Angeles. 


‘free | 





freedom. 
Pay $10 
Address, 


ind 
acres, $300. 
larantee, 


icres 





\dvert 





_ REAL ESTATE Oregon 


OACO ORCHARDS in the heart of the fertile 
Valley are owned, planted and operated by 
Oregon of high standing and financial responsibility. Ca 
pable horticultural experts plant and care for these apple 
and pear orchard tracts which sell in 10 acre tracts at from 
$425 to $500 per acre, which includes care and supervision of 
orchard for 5 years We court fullest investigation of our 
plan and examination of our orchard tracts For detailed 
inform: ition and descriptive literature address Oregon Apple 
Co., Corvallis, Oregon. 


ADVANTAGES of Oregon; 100-page book gives the 
amount of Government land open to homestead in each 
county {n Oregon, Washington and California and descrip 
tion of same; gives homestead, desert, timber, stune, coal 
and mineral laws; two maps of Oregon in colors, 21x28; one 
showing R. R. in operation and one showing R. R. proposed 


Willamette 
residents of 





and under construction, including Eastern and Central 
Oregon, book 25c; maps 20c each, or the ihree 50c. Map 
of California, in colors, 87x32, 25c; map of Washington in 
colors, 21x28, 20c. Nimmo, acaba & Co., 10 Hamilton 
Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

ROGUE RIVER VALLEY LANDS. The fruits grown 
In the Rogue River Valley have a reputation second to no 
other district. We have small tracts at from $50 to $500 
per acre. We have Rogue River Valley lands suitable to 
growing melons, alfalfa and vegetables. For price list ad- 
dress A. J. Lupton, Medford, Oregon. 

EVERY GRAIN, GRASS, FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
grown in northern jatitudes successfully raised in the Ump- 
qua Valley. Finest climate in America. Lands cheap, crops 
certain, markets good. ‘The Best in the West.” For informa- 
tion, address Roseburg Commercial Club, Roseburg, Oregon. 

COME TO SUNNY EASTERN OREGON for Alfalfa and 
Fruit lands. Ontario future rail road center (senior mem- 
ber 25 years a farmer in this valley). Ontario Real Estate 


Co., Ontario, Ore. 
WRITE US FOR INFORMATION about Edenbowe- 
Orchard tracts and Deer Creek Orchard tracts. Fruit and 
farm lands in the Umpqua Valley. Himes & Oliver, Rose- 
burg, Oregon. 
HOMESEEKERS, 
or faiiure of crops; write 
fruit and poultry ranches in 


come to Oregon; no storms, cyclones 
for list of bargains in stock, grain, 
the fertile Willamette Valley, 











Henry Ambler, Philomath, Oregon. 
REAL ESTATE—British Columbia 
~$10C ASH AND $10 PER MONT H, b buys a Chicken Farm 
in “the beautiful British Columbia, including 50 Chickens, 
Buildings, Fencing, etc. Near the Terminus of Two Great 


Railroads. Farm complete with man to work it for you for 
$500.00. Write at once. Western Farming & ( ‘olonization 
Company, Limited. 5 Winch Building, Vancouver, B. 


on REAL ESTATE—Miscellaneous 


A BOOK WORTH 25c, beautifully illustrated. 36 9x12 
Inch pages will be sent free on request. State whether inter- 
ested as homeseeker, healthseeker, investor or tourist. Ad- 
iress Board of Trade, Tampa, Fla. ‘*The 143.2 per cent city.” 

VIRGINIA FERTILE FARM LANDS $15.00 per acre 
and up. Easy payments. We will mail you our beautiful 
illustrated magazine, one year free, if you will send names 
of two friends who are interested in Vir es F. H. LaBaume, 
Agr’l Agent, Norfolk & Western Ry., N. & W. Bldg., Room 
69, Roanoke, Va. 

WANTED—You to know 
Pecan and vegetable land. 
sition. Full information for postal. 
ment Company, Rerdell, (via Terrell) 


PATENTS 


“AND PAY. 
Best results. 











about our Orange, Grape fruit, 
No reclaim or drainage propo- 
Terrell Land & Develop- 
Fla. 





~ Advice and 
Promptness 
Watson 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
books free. Highest references. 
assured. Send sketch or model for free arch. 
E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. Send 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide-book and 
What to Invent, with valuable List of Inventions Wanted, 
sent free. One million dollars offered for one invention, 
$16,000 for others. Patents secured by us advertised free 
in World’s Progress—sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Ww ashington, D. C. 


PATENT BOOKS on How to Obtain and Sell Patents, 
containing exhaustive information on these subjects with 100 
mechanical movements, iaailed free on request. F. G. 
Dieterich & Co., 615 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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o— MISCELLANEOUS 
SPECIAL. 
carat, cut like diamond. Large 
stones. Gems cut to order also. 
Gem Shop, 925 Phelan Bidg., 
JUDSON FREIGHT 
rates and quick time 


assorted stock precious 
Illustrated book free. The 
San Francisco, Cal. 
FORWARDING CO. Reduced 
on household goods to all Western 


points. 443 Marquette Building, Chicago. 736 Old South 
Building, Boston; 324 Whitehall Bldg., New York; 1501 
Wright Building, St. Louis; 878 Monadnock Bldg., San Fran- 


cisco; 516 Central Bldg., Los Ange les. Write ne arest office. 


$7.75 PAID for rare date Lsod Quarters. $2U lor a 934. 
Keep ali money dated before 1884, and send 10c at once for 
New Illustrated Goin Value Book, 4x7. “ ~~ mean your 
fortune. Clark & Co., Coin De: alers, Dept. , Le Roy, N. Y. 

HENRY LUND & COMPANY. San Fr: Send London. 
European steel rails and tittings of every description. Con- 
tractors of railway material. Marine Bldg., corner Front 
and California Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


~ MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. You can write 
them. We teach you by m: ul. No experience needed. 
Big demand; good pay. Details free. Associated Motion 
Picture Schools, 686 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 

MAKE MONEY-WRITING short stories or for news- 
papers. Pleasant spare-time work for you. Big pay. Send 
Tells how. United Press Syndicate, San 

















for free booklet. 
Francisco. 








Cairngorm, historic gem of thes Scots, $1. 00 per 


| 


HELP W ANTED 

AGENTS—WOULD You J LI IKE. A STEADY POSITION 
at $30 a week to start and a che ince to be promoted to dis- 
trict-manager at $38,000 ¢ r?. No experience required. 
My agents have steady all the year. I need more 
agents quick. This tine position is. open to you if you will 
write me personally at once, oF Davis, President 
Davis Co., 277 Davis Bldg., 








Chicago, 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells about over 360,000 
protected positions in U. S. service. More than 40,000 
vacancies every year. There is a big chance here for you, 


sure and generous pay, lifetime employment. Easy to get. 
Just ask for a. A914. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. 

REMINGTON TYPEWRITER ONLY $18.75. Most in- 
teresting proposition ever made. Bargains in every make. 
Price from $5.00 up. Get our agents’ prices. Standard 
Typewriter Exchange, 23 Park Row, N. Y. 





AGENTS. Portraits 3c, Pri imes 15c. Sheet Pictures 1c. 
Stereoscopes 25c. Views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples and 
catalog free. Consolidated Portrait Co., Dept. 1336, 1027 
W. Adams St., Chicago. 

LADIES to sew at home for a large 
good money; steady work: no canva 
envelope for prices paid. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





Philadelphia firm; 
ssing; send stamped 
Universal Co., Dept. 48, Walnut 

















San Rafael, California. i ee Pea ee: Cavalry and 
M ted Artillery. Open- ming Pox Twenty-third year 
began Aug. 14, 1912. Boys accepted for Summer Vac = om. 


ARTHUR CROSBY, A. M., DD., Head Master 


ANDERSON ACADEMY 


Irvington, California 
Fully accredited by Eastern and Western Universities. 
Military instructor is Lieutenant in U.S, A. Best equipment. 
Surroundings conducive to development of manly boys. 
Excellent location and unsurpassed climate. Write for par- 
ticulars. WILLIAM WALKER ANDERSON, M. A., Principal. 


MISS HARKER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 















Home and Day School, Music, Arts and Crafts, Domestic 
Science, Out-of-Door Life. Catalogue. 














“The 
Original 
Phono- 
graphie 
Method” 








German—French—English 
talian—Spanish 

or any other language learned quickly 

and easily by the Cortina-Phone Method 

at home. Write for free booklet 
x today, easy payment plan. 

Cortina Academy of Languages 
S41 Mecea Bldg., 

1600 Broadway, cor. 48 Ot., N. ¥. 















R, J 
$1.50 each. NG 
GEORGE LARSON & CO., Jewelers Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BIG MONEY IN SONGS 
WS PNt Se ee eee 


may be 
able to write a big seller. H. Kirkus Dus <dale Co. 
Dept. 183, Washington, D. C, 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


THAT’S ALL WE pepe TO KNOW 


Sterling Silver. ¢ each; Solid beeias 
















Now we WILL NOT give 1 any GRAND PRIZE 
or a lo’ of FREE STUFF if y 1 answer this ad. 
Nor do we t ike you RICH IN A WEEK 
Bu fy r te leve tal nt 


r p your t 
with a successful r ike 
money, senda py o 





nd SAMPLE LESSON 


for P¢ EAR OLS t ) I 

PLATE, and let 

THE Ly es E.. EVANS School of Cartooning 
0 Ball Bld : AND, O. 








lane near —— & FRAT. PINS 
atalogue inCo/or Free. [EVERY PIN 
Chas.K. Grouse Co. MegsSrearcer | 
NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. Box KS 





&25 to 81000 for Short Stories. Learn how. 
EMERY COURSE, personally taught by author 
; —editor—publisher. Diagram-Outline method. 
Easy tolearn. Small monthly payments. Also 
Emery Courses in Novel ae Journalism, 

Photo Plays. Write for boqklet S. 

INTERCGNTINENTA UNt ‘ /ERSITY 
W ashington, D. 

Founded by Senator Depew, A ‘late Justice 
David J. Brewer, Edward Everett Hale and other famous men. 











Mount Beautiful Birds 


Be a Taxidermist. Mount your own SrOntee 
\such as birds and anima Decorate 


















Good memory is absolutely 

for memory is power. Be Ss: afal-srce Woes 
getting! Begin your real training at once. 

». The Dickson Method of Memory Training 
makes you “Forget Proof,’’ develops concentration, 
will, self-confidence, quick thought, ready speech’ 
Write today for my free book, ‘‘How to Remember” 
—faces, names, studies, also how to secure FREE, a copy of 
my $2.00 DeLuxe book, ‘How to Speak in Public.*® Address 
Dickson Memory School, 708 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago. 
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» Greater :, 
5 Comfort—_ ; 


Better 
Health 


When the cool days 
setin; there’sone brand 
of underwear that will give 
you wonderful protection against the é 
sudden changes of this climate. Re- 
member the name—get 


ere ‘3 
Standard gs 


; ‘Weel nanan if (e 


It conforms with the recommendations of 


ee 





5) 


re 
co 
gfe. 5 


oA 
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ent ity 





$1 0, 1.25, $1. 50, $1.75, 
$2.00, $2. 2'5 ak $2. 50 per gar- 
ment, according to quality. 

Send for our beautiful free booklet. 
} GEO, ROCKWOOD 
A &co 

. Bennington, Vt 





Wr 


nd silverware catalogue 


S. R. WEAVER, ett D, 1206 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Established 25 years. 


Booster | 
0 Ks) T9315 


Wes MR. BUSINESS MAN 
| 











D atts 


GEORGI LARSON & CO., Jewelers Building, SAN FRANCISCO, ¢ nak: 









/EBER SHOWCASE 
& FIXTURE ECO. 


SHOWCASES, SODA FOUNTAINS 
BANK, STORE AND OFFICE FIXTURES 
COMMERCIAL FURNITURE 





FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 


LOS ANGELES,CAL. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 








Advertising Section 


SALESMEN WANTED 


No experience required. Earn 
while you learn Practical Sales- 
manship. Hundreds of positions 
now open paying $1,000.00 to $5,000.00 
a year. Write today for particulars 
about how to secure one of them, also 
list of good openings. Address (nearest 
office) Dept. 117. 

National Salesmen’s Training Association 


Chicago New York Kansas City 
New Orleans Seattle Toronto 


Wax xi t 


MORE THAN JUST A POLISHER 


ate Jes ee ger sh and Cleaner 
d and var 
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New Rupture Cure 


Don’t Wear A Truss. 

Brooks’ Appliance. New discovery. Wonder- 
ful. No obnoxious springs or pads. Automatic 
Air Cushions. Binds and draws the broken parts 
together as you weuld a broken limb. No salves. 
No lymphol. No lies. Durable, cheap. Sent on 
trial. Pat. Sept. 10, ’01. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 
C.E.BROOKS, 5A State Street, Marshall, Mich. 





SE. | “Can take a pound a day off a pa- 
tient, or put it on. Other systems may 
temporarily alle vinte, ctl vest is is sure 
and 4p rmanent. \ n, Aug., 

r Lecture NiGeces Subject 





of F it 
No Hard Work. 


No Dieting. 
DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
For the Permanent Reduction of seigerguied 
aes cad Your reduction 


less id & sitive is assured—reduce 

h’ M , 1370 Broadway, 

scr orks “PERMANENT | ikeDUcTiON GUARANTEED, 
‘The cure is p n 

“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the se porta 


July 9, 1893. 
N. ¥. World. 











No Foods Sold 





“Fat, oil, butter, cream and eggs certainly caused my catarrh and 
deafness, but your ‘diet of lean meats, green vegetables, fruits, oe, 
cured me in a few weeks. My brain power and complexion improve 
tremendously, and I succeeded financially.”’ . . ifferent classes 
of foods cause different diseases, but correct combinations cure. 
which cause expectoration, catarrh , fevers, rheumatism, constipation, 

te., are specified in 4 very instructive booklets—sent for ten cents. 


etc. 
G. H. Brinkler, Food Expert, Dept. 40 M, Washington, D.C, 


lexed on page 4 
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T STANDS mmovabiess across..the, | % 
The wind may blow, the storm “ragé “and A® r 
hurl itself with fury, but all within the hake is 

snug and safe. 


A Guaranteed Low Cost Policy of life insurance in 
The TRAVELERS is a breakwater in that storm which 
so often breaks with suddenness upon some happy family 
when the father dies. Then a sea of trouble bears in 
upon it. But if that father has built, stone by stone, the 
breakwater of insurance, the worst cares and troubles dash 
against it in vain; the family is safe within the harbor. 


But there is this important difference: A breakwater 
will not protect a harbor until all the stones are laid. 
With insurance the first payment protects your family 
as completely as the last. Begin to build the insurance 
breakwater now. Send the coupon for information which 
tells you how to begin. 


- The Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. a re 


Please send particulars of your Guaranteed Low Cost Policy. 





My name, address and date of birth are written below. 


cific Monthly : “CE MBER 1912 





“OUR” MODERN 
BROUGHAM 


There is a quality in every detail 
of the famous Rauch & Lang Elec- 
» tric which is apparent at once to 
» people accustomed to high 
standards, These cars are built 
as staunchly and as ably as the 
famous royal coaches of history 
which have been handed down from generation to generation. 

But the mere expenditure of money for first-class material is not sufficient 
to produce the Rauch & Lang standard. We have been coach, brougham, 
and carriage builders since 1853 — we have practiced the attainment of the 
highest standards in style and finish for more than 60 years. 

Rauch & Lang Cars are built for people of unquestioned taste and sound 
judgment — ¢herefore, the appearance and performance of these electrics 
must not be left open to even the slightest criticism. 

The acknowledged high standard of owners has stamped it the “Car of 
Social Prestige.” Any Rauch & Lang agent will gladly demonstrate, 














THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE CO. 
Cleveland 2390 West Twenty-Fifth Street 
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Here’s Heaping 
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| _ The Elastic"Collarette 


4 


fits th k ly and k . 
he ple ae Maes cee F you want to know just how much 
1 and leaves the neck exposed. half a dollar will buy, invest it ina 


“Hanes” undergarment. It gives 
this small sum the biggest buying power 
yet! It’s extra good underwear all 
through, and possesses special features 
which make it better and better. 


The Improved Cuffs 
are firmly knit to hug wrist closely 
and cannot flare out. Specially 
stitched to prevent ripping where 


ELASTIC KNIT they join garment. | 
UNDERWEAR | 
50c per Garment 








The Reinforced Shoulder $1 per Union Suit 

Shoulders are reinforced with a . ; 

narrow strip of cloth running It is made of specially processed yarns spun 
across the wale to prevent them from the finest long-fibre cotton that grows— 


from stretching and dropping 


oma has a silkiness and refinement of finish that you 


wouldn't expect in a garment at its price. 
Then note its many features of extra goodness, as pictured and described at 
the side. Think of all this care to produce underwear of remarkable 
comfort and durability, then think of the price—just fifty cents per garment 
and only $1 per union suit. It’s surpristzug—you'll say so when you see it, 
and swear to it when you wear it. We expect you to challenge these strong 





claims, and we know you'll find them straight. Go to your “Hanes” dealer The Staunch Waistband 
today and ask him to show you “Hanes” underwear; if you don’t know —stronglystitchedand thoroughly 
him, ask us for his name. well-finished, showing the extra ' | 


| __P.H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N.C. fm, 4rurmanshio, put into all J | 
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Copyright, 1912, The Bauer Chemical Co., New York 



















those who have fallen by the 


ITH nervous vitality broken down—digestion and assimilation im- 
paired—men and women—their grip on life and success broken— 
fall by the wayside—victims of the stress and toilof our modern life. 

But every day, under just such conditions—more and more men and women are 
learning to appreciate the splendid help proffered by Sanatcgen. 

When your nerves fly signals of distress—telling plainly that they need help— 
nothing is more welcome than Sanatogen — marvelous revitalizer of nerve health. 
Nerves have their own peculiar hunger—a hunger that must be always satisfied if 
you are to continue in health. When illness, worry or work drain the nerves, they 
become exhausted and starved—they must be fed to restore their health. 

The answer to nerve hunger is a food answer— Sanatogen. Its nerve foods— 
glycerophosphate and purest albumen—are eagerly taken into the nerve cells, there 
to revitalize and endue the nerves with energetic health. 

When you remember that 16,000 physicians have endorsed Sanatogen — in 
writing—that a multitude of noted men and women have found their nerve-health 
answer in its use—you will probably decide it is your answer. 


This Remarkable Book FREE 


We ask you earnestly to get acquainted with Sanatogen. Investigate our claims first if you like, 
and we are only too glad to have you do so. Ask your doctor about it, and in any case write 
at once for our book, “‘Nerve Health Regained,” written in an absorbingly interesting style, 
beautifully illustrated and containing facts and information of vital interest to you. This book 
also contains evidence of the value of Sanatogen which is as remarkable as it is conclusive. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not obtainable from him, sent upon receipt of price 


Sanatogen brings new strength to 


wayside 


Sir Gilbert Parker, M. P., 





the eminent novelist-statesman, 
writes from London: 
“Sana n is to my mind a 
true food-tonic, feeding the 
nerves, increasing the energy, 
and giving fresh vigor to the over- 
worked body and mind.’’ 


David Belasco, 

The eminent dramatic author 

writes: 
‘It gives me pleasure to let you 
know the wonderfully beneficial 
results I have experienced from 
the use of your Sanatogen, It has 
a most invigorating effect upon 
the nerves and I heartily recom- 
mend it to all those who, like 
myself, are obliged to overwork. 
After my personal experience I 
can readily vouch for its recu- 
perating qualities.’* 


Charles D. Sigsbee, 
Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy, 

















gen, I am convinced ofits merit as 
a food and tonic. Its beneficial 
effects are beyond doubt.’* 


Arnold Bennett, 

the famous novelist, writes: 
**The tor ffect of Sanatogen on 
me is sim wonderful, 






John Burroughs, 

the distinguished naturalist and 
author, writes: 

Iam sure I have been greatly 
benefited by Sanatogen. Mysleep 
is fifty percent. better than it was 
one year ago, and my mind and 
strength are much improved.” 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 30-N Irving Place, New York 
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Remember when you were a 
kidP The presents that were all 
shiny and bright and that‘‘worked!” 


Weren’t they the ones that you 
Were proudest of P 


Something for your room—something 
you could use al] Jyear—something like 
big people had in their rooms. The sen- 
s10/e presents appealed to you best when 
you were a id. Think back a bit 


and see. Then think of Big Ben for 
those boys and girls. 


Toys, of course, should never be dis- 
Placed. Jt wouldn’t be Christmas with- 
Outthem. But mix in useful things— 
things that develop pride and that make 
ttle people feel responsible. Give 
them presents to live up to and to live up 





A_crackerjack 
of a Christmas present 


with. Don’t make the mistake of think- 
ing they don’t feel the compliment. 


Let one thing that meets the eye of 
your little boy and girl on Christmas 
Morning be that triple nickel-plated, 
jolly, handsome, pleasant looking, ser- 
viceable, and inspiring clock—Big Ben. 
See if you don’t hear them say: “Why! 
Isn’t that a crackerjack! Is that for me 
to use myself ?” 


Big Ben is a crackerjack-of-a-Christ 
any friend. He's two Presents in one, a dandy alarm to wake 
up with, a dandy clock to tell time a// day by. 
inches tall. He’s got an inner vest 
life—big, bold, black 
morning light without ever having to ge 
keys that almost wind themselves and 
calls just when you want, and either way 


minutes or every other half minute for ten 
him off. 


Big Ben is sold by 18,000 watchmakers. His Price is $2.50 
anywhere in the States, $3.00 anywhere in Canada. If you can’t 
find him at your jewelers, a money order mailed to Westclox, La 
Salle, Illinois, will send him wherever you say, attractively 
boxed, and express charges paid. 


mas-present to give to 


t out of bed—large comfy 
a deep, jolly ring that 
you want, five straight 
minutes unless you flag 





we 


COLGATE'S | 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


TRADE MARK 


In Every Xmas 
Stocking see 


peel it in along with the candy, the 
orange, and the little toys. 

If it has not already made cleaning 
the teeth a treat instead of a task for your 
children, a Santa Claus indorsement will 
give it just the right introduction. 


Give it to them this year and they will ask for it 
next—and many times in between. Sound teeth, better 
health, and better looks will be the result. And if the 
stocking is for an “eight-year-old” or under, you'll be 
glad to have “The Jungle Pow-Wow’ ’— our nursery 
jungle with funny animal pictures in color that have 
delighted thousands of children all over the country. 


Buy a box of half a dozen Ribbon Cream at 
your dealer’s and send to us for the Pow- 
Wow book. We will be glad to mail it to 
you free— with our Christmas greetings. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 61. 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap,—lasting, luxurious, refined. 
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